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Use Old Dutch and protect your home with 


\ 


‘Flealthful CRATES 


Because of its marvelous efficiency and distinctive cleansing qualities Old Dutch is YOUR BIG HELP for housecleaning. 
It assures Healthful Cleanliness, safety and complete satisfaction for all general cleaning throughout the home. 


A little Old Dutch on a damp cloth or sponge quickly removes dirt and finger marks from enamelled or painted 
woodwork. You simply wipe the surface gently, no scrubbing necessary; Old Dutch and a few strokes of the mop makes 
floors spotlessly clean and free from tracked-in impurities. You'll like Old Dutch for cleaning metals, fixtures, etc. 
It is perfect for porcelain and enamel, marble and tile, it does not scratch. Ided{ for all house cleaning requirements. 


Old Dutch brings Healthful Cleanliness into every nook Ni This drawing of a highly magnified particle illustrates 
and corner because it removes the dangerous invisible im- Le ee ee cas, i 
purities as well as the visible dirt and grime. Old Dutchis + contain harsh, scratchy grit. Doesn't harm the hands. 


distinguished for nie efficiency and arg Its ~~ This drawing of a highly magnified gritty particleshows 
particles, which the 0 att a re - porupaaly ria oe how grit scratches. Scratches not only mar the beauty 
and by a process similar to “adsorption,” take up the in- of surfaces, but are lodging places for dirt and often 
“eae impurities as well. dangerous impurities. Avoid harsh, scratchygrit. UseOld Dutch. . 
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ou: “Doctor, the other morning I noticed that my 
toothbrush ‘showed pink.’ Is that a bad sign?”’ 


DENTIST: ‘‘It would be if that ‘pink toothbrush’ were 
a daily occurrence. But the only trouble I find with 
your gums is they’re a bit tender.” 


You: “What causes that?’’ 


DENTIST: “Lack of exercise—not enough good, hard 
old-fashioned chewing in the food you eat. Fruits 
peeled, vegetables stripped of their fiber, soups, souf- 
fles—how can your gums help getting softand tender?” 


You: “But I can’t very well live on husks and— 


DeNnTIsT: “Well, there’s no need for that. Simply 
massage your gums. After cleaning your teeth, brush 
your gums lightly. If they are too sensitive to brush, 
at first, use your fingers.” 


You: ‘‘How does massage help, doctor ?”’ 


DENTIST: “It stirs the circulation in the gum walls. 
The fresh blood carries off impurities and firms up 
the gum cells.” 


You: ‘It sounds simple enough.”’ 


DENTIsT: “It is. And if you want to doa better job, 
massage your gums with Ipana ‘Tooth Paste. After 
cleaning your teeth with it, squeeze out some more 


* Ipana and brush your gums lightly, or rub them with 


a little Ipana on your fingertips. Do this twice a day 
fora month and your gums will be as hard and healthy 
as anybody’s.”” 
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This, of course, is an imaginary interview. But thou- 
sands like it are taking place each day. For Ipana’s 


An interview Fone errs 


between you 


and your dentist 


Subject: 


“PINK TOOTH BRUSH” 


history from the very beginning is a history of pro- 
fessional endorsement. 

Dentists quickly recognized Ipana’s marvelous clean- 
ing power, the sense of health and cleanliness it gives 
the whole mouth. But more than that, dentists saw 
in Ipana an aid to them in their fight against these 
widely prevalent troubles of the gums. 


For Ipana contains ziratol, a stimulating antiseptic 
and hemostatic widely used by the profession. Ipana’s 
content of ziratol helps to tone the gums—to make 
them firm, healthy, and more resistant to the gingival 
troubles brought on by our modern soft diet. 





Gone from the menu— departed from our diet—are the rough- 
age and coarse fare that once gave gums healthful stimulation 
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While the coupon offers you a ten-day tube of Ipana, 
gladly sent, a thirty-day trial makes the fairer test. 


Try Ipana for a full month 


So get from your druggist a full-size tube—ample 
for 100 brushings. A full month’s use of Ipana will 
demonstrate not only its cleaning power and delicious 
taste, but its benefits to your gums as well. Then 
very likely you, too, will decide that Ipana is the 
tooth paste you wish to use for life. 
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A FEW EXCERPTS FROM 
PROFESSIONAL STATEMENTS 


Dentists agree that soft food is the cause, and 
massage the remedy, for gum disorders 


From a famous specialist: 


“There is nothing about the mastication of the average 
meal to bring an extra flow of blood to the maxillary . 
structures, or to produce stimulation and growth of the 
cellular elements of the gingivae (gums).” 


From a dental journal: 


“In the absence of proper foods, with consequent faulty 
mastication, the tissues do not receive their necessary 
stimulation and we must substitute artificial stimulation 
to raise resistance.” 


From an authoritative text: 


“Massage (of the gums) moves along the sluggish blood 
stream and makes way for the fresh blood from the 
heart to flow through the mouth tissues.” 


From a recent paper on gum disorders: 


“When health has been restored to the gingivae, beauty 
returns in large degree to the mouth. The complexion 
(appearance) of the teeth should, and frequently does, 
improve during treatment.” 
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IPANA Tooth 





BRISTOL-MYERS CO., Dept. E-108 
73 West Street, New York, N. Y. 


Kindly send me a trial tube of IPANA TOOTH PASTE. Enclosed 
is a two-cent stamp to cover partly the cost of packing and mailing. 
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Kach day woman taces single-handed the most have energy, time and strength; so she must utilize 


important business in the world housekeeping, a current labor-saving devices ‘® Year in, year out, 


task transcending all others in its universal appeal she must balance the family budget and adapt her 





to human hearts and minds ‘@ Aristotle adopted, its standard of living to its measure. She must know 
Greek equivalent —economics— 2 300 years ago when clothes, how to buy them, how to make them ‘@ 
he wanted to describe the 4usiness of governing, and Iler horizon must be constantly widened. She 
economics is now part of our language @ But Aouse- must make new social contacts and taste some of 
i > Hees - ' he riche re label culture & She t sacrifice 
keeping Is part of our lives the most important the riches we label cuiture e© ohe must sacrince 
part, since it exercises an even more profound in none of these, yet be willing to risk all, in bring- 
Huence over human destiny than the heroism of ing children into the world, knowing something 
war or the prosperity of peace @ To keep her home of medicine, nursing, dieting. ‘Then she must 
successfully a woman must know an appalling explore the infinite realms of humanity 
number of things. She must know how to cook, mind and the problems of adolescence—the while 
without allowing practical values to destroy the she is patient, trusting love in her manifold capac- 
appeal of her menus. She must know foods; her ity as companion, sweetheart, wife and mother ® 
% table must be attractively arranged ‘® Her home Every phase of her work receives its full interpre- 
must be comfortable, inviting, livable. She must tation in McCall’s Magazine. Because her job is the 
have material knowledge about furniture, rugs, most important in the world our every eftort is 
curtains; yet preserve an instinct for color and directed toward helping her in her task @ @ @ 
decoration “@ To accomplish her task she must The Rditor 
MeCALL’S MAGAZINI October, »28. Volume LVI. Number 1. $1.00 Per Year. Canadian postage none; foreign postage, 75 cents. Publication Office: McCall Street, Dayton, Ohio. Executive 
Office: 236-250 West 37th Street, New York, N. Y. B ranch raga, 208-212 S. Jeffers son St., Chicago, Ill.; 609 Mission St., San Francisco, Cal.; 80 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. :; Spring and Baker Sts., 
Atlanta, Ga.; 8:9 Broadway, Kansas City, Mo.; 70 Bond ., Toronto, Can.; 204 Great Port land St., London W. , England. William B. Warner, President and Treasurer, Francis [utter, Secretary, 
John C. Ste. ling, Vice- Presi dent. TRUTH IN ADVE RT IsiNG MeCall’s will not knowingly insert s heatiedentn from other. th = reliable firms. Any advertisement found to be otherwise should }« 
reported immediately to The Mec all Company.—ABOUT YOUR SUBSCRIPTION—Ilf your magazine wrapper is stamped “EXPIRES,” your subscription expires with this copy. Use the enclosed 
subscription blank within ten days, so you will not miss the next number. All subscriptions are stopped promptly at expiration unless renewed. Should you change your address, please give four weeks’ 
notice; also kindly clip your name and address from the last copy received and forward it to us with your request. Give your old address as well as your new address, and, if possible, the date you sub- 
at the Post Office at Dayton, Ohio, under the Act 


scribed.—Copyright, 1928, by The McCall Company, in the United States ane Great Britain. Entered as Second-class matter November 27, 1925, 
\. Send all remittances to our Publication Office, McCall Street, Dayto n, Ohio. 
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ZITE says 
**Welcome”’ 

to every foot. Beneath 
every tread it yields softly 
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and a softer... life. 


underfoot. Silent, unseen, 
unattended, it cushions every 
footfall, so that your foot 
sinks deeply into the fab- 
ric... lending your home 
that quiet charm which 
comes with orientals and 
fine floor coverings. 


Ozite protects as well. 
When a heel comes pound- 





A Cushion for 
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to prolong their life..... 
to enhance their lu 


and silently, with the 
courtesy of an oriental. And 
Ozite gives every rug a Jonger... 


If you have admired luxu.ious rugs 
in the homes of friends... if you have 
wished for rich, deep rugs of your own... 
Ozite is your answer. It makes any rug, even 
the least expensive, feel marvelously resilient 
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Delineator Home Insti- 
tute Proves Ozite’s 

Great Economy 

With this specially con- 
trived machine, Deline- 
ator Home. Institute 
gave Ozite Cushion its 
severest test. The metal 
“shoe” attached to the 
motor pounded down 
with the force of a 
human foot. Tests were made with two pieces of 
the same carpet... . one with and one without 
Ozite. 225,000 blows wore out the unprotected 
carpet. 700,000 blows, or more than three times as 
many, were required to wear out the piece protected 
by Ozite! And the Ozite Cushion remained as 
good as new... after 700,000 crushing blows! 















ing down, Ozite 
is beneath the rug 
to absorb the blow. 
The rug, instead of being 


struck against the floor is 
cushioned and protected. All 
friction, all strain, all destructive 
shocks are absorbed by the cushion. 
Delineator Home Institute proved that 
Ozite triples the life of floor coverings! Even 
old rugs are made young again with Ozite. 

How much does Ozite cost? Surprisingly 
little. We might say: “‘Nothing at all because 


it pays for itself many 
times.’’ In dollars and 
cents Ozite costs so little 
that you can afford it un- 
der every rug and carpet 
... indeed, you can’t afford 
not to have it. 

At all furniture, rug and 


department stores. Write 
for booklet. 


Ozite is permanently mothproofed and unconditionally guaranteed to satisfy you in every way! 
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4 Rug Cushion 


CLINTON CARPET COMPANY, 130 N. WELLS STREET, CHICAGO 


_ Patented 
September 9 
1924 


New York American Hair Felt Co., Mfrs. Los Angeles 
Kindly send me your free booklet, ““The Proper Care of Rugs and Carpets,” and small sample of Ozite Cushion. M108 
WEN 6s chic seid incncdsdnseentsicnesnbcdoremcins PURER eo 6:6 cp eccnvepabetuaicesesdessidcssbescspembabialiedasneeenee ms 
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What is Ozite Rug 
Cushion? Hereare 
the facts: 








is “ei 
the be- 

ginning, Ozite 
is a fluffy mass of oe 
hair like the inside of 
a good hair mattress. 
Hair is the most per- 
manently resilient 
substance in 
nature. 














the hair is 
compressed un- 
der 8,000 pounds 
of pressure until it be- 
comes this compact 
cushion. No weight | 
youcanputonitisas ' 
greatasthefirst , 
compres- 

sion. 






















Ozite {sam- 
ple sent free} 
with a hammer. 
This isthesamecrush- 
ing force asa heel. See 
how Ozite absorbs each 
blow—springsback 
unharmed. Itbe- 
comes soft- 
er with 


Rug Cush- 
ions are bound 
withorangecolored 
sone on all edges. 
They may be taken up 
and relaid just like a 
rug. Ozite itself 
never wears out 
—will long 
outlastyour 
TUgS. 


Ozite 
Cushions 
Sfitsnuglyunder 
the rug and are~™ 
never seen. They are 
cut 3 inches shorter and 
narrower so the rug 
overhangs. 
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the author’s own environment appear. Temple 

Bailey was born in the old town of Petersburg, Vir- 
ginia, though her ancestry is of New England. Rich- 
mond and Washington have been her homes, and she 
now lives in Annapolis. Since there were no sons in the 
Bailey family, Temple Bailey was her father’s “son.” 
With him, she writes, she fished in the upper Potomac 
and in the tide-water streams of the Chesapeake. The 
mountains and seashore and her grandmother's pleas- 
ant farm are vivid memories; and against these are 
winter pictures of a childhood rich in books and book- 
ish people. From childhood Miss Bailey has loved writ- 
ing, although it was not until a season of stress and 
sorrow that story-telling as self-expression flowered to 
its fullest. Her stories and novels in serial form have 
appeared frequently in many of the leading magazines 
in recent years. It is a pleasure to announce that her 
novels are now to be published exclusively in McCall’s. 


ie the setting of her story, Burning Beauty, hints of 


Samoa Martin Johnson was only twenty years of 
age he went with Jack London on his famous 
“Snark” to the South Seas. Nearly twenty years ago 
he sold his little motion picture theater in Kansas City 
and set out on his travels. He wanted to see things; so 
did his wife, Osa. Six times they traveled around the 
world. They were in the South Sea Islands for twelve 
years, in Australia one year, and in Borneo two years. 
Never have they lost their taste for adventure. In 1923 
Martin Johnson got a grubstake to Africa through the 
efforts of a few far-seeing Americans. His object was to 
get a film record of the vanishing wild life of Africa 
for the American Museum of Natural History. With a 
field base on the shores of Lake Paradise where they 
have dug in, the Johnsons have, year in and year out, 
explored Africa, at the same time photographing in their 
native haunts nearly every species of wild animal known 
in those parts. Their book Safari recounts. thrills “on 
the trail.” 


N the editorial rooms of McCall’s Mr. Konrad 

Bercovici is called “The Beloved Vaga- 
bond.” Theodore Dreiser always calls 
him the “Gypsy,” for he is Roumanian, 
having been born at Braila on the Danube tv 
His mother was a singer and musician and ¥ 
in Paris Mr: Bercovici studied music. His 
interest in Gypsies dates from early 
childhood and is hereditary, he con- 
fesses. His father and mother loved 


Afr ‘d Loomis 
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Gypsies and there were always some on the family 
estate—workers, players, strollers. His nurse was Gypsy 
and from her the young Roumanian boy learned their 
songs and legends. Mr. Bercovici is a picturesque figure 
in New York today—wide-brimmed black felt hat seen 
oftener in the Latin Quarter in Paris than in America, 
a flowing black tie, an extraordinarily brown beaming 
smile showing a flash of white teeth and the frankest 
brown gaze imaginable. His books and stories 

and the “movies” of their plots are well knowa \ 
to an appreciative public. 





N the last day of June four white-sailed 

yachts, of which the Pinta was one, 
left Gravesend Bay in the New York Har- 7 
bor for Santander, Spain—racing for the 
Queen Victoria Cup. Sailing on the Pinta 
was Mr. Alfred F. Loomis. We asked Mr 
Loomis to write his own introduction and protestingly 
he complied: “This gentleman who writes so eloquently 
of ocean racing in this issue, is blessed with a wife who 
shares his liking for blue water. Since their marriage 
six years ago they have spent three summers afloat, 
cruising in small yachts in foreign waters as widely 
separated as Panama Bay and the Baltic Sea. Between 
whiles Mr. Loomis has written the records of these 
cruises and four boys’ books having a nautical back- 
ground, while Mrs. Loomis has found time to bring 
into the world two boys and a girl with a maritime 
future. Mrs. Loomis, we are informed, considers that 
her husband leads a life of unmitigated leisure—and 
vice versa.” Fair’ Winds in the Far Baltic is one of his 
books with saltwater flavor, and this autumn his 
publishers are bringing out a new “Walt Henley” 
book—Walt Henley Overseas—‘“the only book for 
boys depicting the merry life of the submarine 
chasers.” 


EITA LAMBERT is as pretty as one of her own 
heroines—as Sharley in our story “Useless,” for 
example. She is in her early thirties, has curly 
dark hair and a tip-tilted nose. With her hus- 
band, Arthur Nevin (brother of the com- 
poser Ethelbert) and his young daughter of 
nine she is now in Switzerland, bicycling 
in Alpine paths and receiving inspiration 
from those lofty snow-capped peaks and 
shining Swiss scenes. Although Europe 
is her happy hunting ground, she 
makes her home in America, being 
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devoted, as she says, to our country waysides, but not 
to our cities. She wrote many stories and novelettes for 
Bob Davis, editor of Munsey’s. One of the novelettes 
was made into a play and is now running in Detroit. 
Pauline Frederick is in the lead and Zelda Sears a 
member of the cast. The play, The Scarlet Woman, is 
not racy-or melodramatic in spite of its title. 


R. EDWIN DIAL TORGERSON, a native 

of Mississippi, has been writing stories “off 
and on for ten years and is now writing them on 
and on.” He continues in a letter to the Editor: 
“T live on the Atlantic coast in a cove near 
Cape Fear, North Carolina, where the in- 
famous pirate Steed Bonnet made his head- 

quarters. Steed and one hundred of his 

friends were hanged in Charlestown, but a 

number made their escape and their de- 
~ scendants broke into my house recently and 

stole some cherished belongings. My avoca- 
tions are raising tobacco and Scotch terriers. Another 
writer, Anne Jordan, has the dubious privilege of be- 
ing married to me, and we have three children and a 
radio. Outside of writing we have nothing to do but 
keep the children from falling into the ocean, boat, fish, 
hunt, nurse six pigs, five dogs, two turkeys, twenty-six 
chickens, one hundred and twenty-one varieties of 
flowers, a mama and papa marsh-hen and nine biddies, 
a horse, one hundred fruit trees, a tenant farmer and 
his wife, 97,000 tobacco worms that must be sprayed 
soon, and a pet alligator named Al Smith which seldom 
goes near water. Our place has variously been called 
Robin’s Nest, Cuckoo’s Rest, and Nut Acres. The 
Isothermal line that passes through the French Riviera 
also passes through our front yard, and another ad- 
vantage is that we don’t have to argue with traffic 
cops.” 


MELIA EARHART—the Boston flyer,” we heard 
someone say. “Oh, but she was born in Atchison, 
Kansas,” we replied, for that explains so much in Miss 
Earhart’s life. It is characteristic of sons and daughters 
of our pioneers to long to carry on the vision of expan- 
sion which led their father and grandfathers to migrate 
west. Probably Miss Earhart first tried her wings on 
the Kansas prairies. Certainly, like Lindbergh, she 15 
symbolic of the finest of our youth today. This month 
her second article written for McCall’s tells more 
about her flight over nineteen hundred miles of Atlantic 
Ocean. She has called it “Dropping in on England. 
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j cA Rare Combination 
: B d Urili 
of “Beauty and Utility 
F. , 
ar 
7 Among the thousands of women who have learned 
d- the infinite convenience of a car for their personal use 
- —the Bigger and Better Chevrolet is becoming more 
ts and more popular every day. 
I d . . . 
oe It offers, at prices that fit into any family budget, those 
rer fine-car qualities which women instinctively appreciate 
oes “ in an automobile— the smart and distinctive beauty of 
= Fisher enclosed bodies finished in modish colors . . . 
sh. the roominess and roadability made possible by a 
SIX | wheelbase of 107 inches . . . the safety and handling 
: 
er ease of big, non-locking 4-wheel brakes and a full ball 
ind bearing steering gear. 
ved : 
sees If you do not now have an automobile for your per- 
led sonal use, phone your Chevrolet dealer. He will 
' . gladly send a car to your home for a demonstration. 
Cle 
ad- CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
ifhic Division of General Motors Corporation 
The Roadster, $495; The Touring, $495; The Coach, $585; 
The Coupe, $595; The 4-Door Sedan, $675; The Convertible Sport 
ard Cabriolet, $695; The Imperial Landau, $715. Prices f. o. b. Flint, Mich. 
son, 
Miss 
ters 
yan- 
rate 
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This advertisement was paid for by women who, differing in race, creed and political party, are one in the belief that it 


is the clear duty and high privilege of American womanhood to 


elect Herbert Hoover: President of the United States. 





SIGNED BY 


Mrs. Theodore Roosevelt, Sr. 
Mary Roberts Rinehart 
Kathleen Norris 
Mrs. Thomas G. Winter 


Former President, General Federation 


of Women’s Clubs 
Mrs. John D. Sherman 
Mrs. Julius Rosenwald 
M. Carey Thomas 
President Emeritus, Bryn Mawr College 
Ellen Pendleton’ 
President of Wellesley College 
Ada Comstock 
President of Radcliffe College 
Mrs. Edward Bok 
Mrs. Thomas A. Edison 


Mrs. A. H. Reeve 


Former President, National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers 


Maud Wood Park 
Former President, League of Women Voters 
Inez Haynes Irwin 
Bina West 
President of Woman’s Benefit Association 
Mary Garrett Hay 


Former Chairman, League of Women Voters 
of New York City 
Mrs. Robert J. Burdette 
First President, Cal. Fed. Women’s Clubs 
Mrs. Harry P. Burnham 
Mrs. Henry Rea 
Member Soldier Relief Commission 


Lenna Lowe Yost 
Daughters of the American Revolution 
Abby L. Marlatt 
University of Wisconsin 


Adelia Prichard 


Former President, National Federation of 
Business and Professional Women’s Clubs 


Mrs. Francis King 
Honorary President, Woman’s National Farm 
and Garden Association 


Mrs. Robert G. Mead 
Founder of Society for Control of Cancer 
Dr. Katharine Blunt 
University of Chicago 
Mrs. Henry Breckinridge 
Founder of Wilmer Foundation for the Blind 
and Child Health Day 


Esther Lape 
Dr. Aurelia Reinhardt 
President, Mills College 
Mrs. Henry Ford 
Mrs. Ogden Reid 
Mrs. William Brown Meloney 
Mrs. George Maynard Minor 


Daughters of the American Revolution 
Mrs. Lewis L. Strauss 
Mrs. Leonebel Jacobs 


Portrait Painter 
Anne Hard 


Mrs. James J. Storrow 
President, American Homemakers, Inc. 





For further information, address 


Mrs. F. Louis: Slade 


National Women’s Committee for Hoover 
11 West 42nd Street, New York City 










Mr. & Mrs. 


Herbert Hoover 
© U.& U. 


Thirty-seven Leading Women fell why 
they will vote for HERBERT 


HOOVER 





He has the vision to understand great problems, the courage to undertake 
them, the ability to conquer them. 

No other man knows so deeply the horrors of war and is so capable of 
commanding peace. 

In 1914 he gave up his mining interests and the certainty of wealth to 
feed and clothe ten million war-ravaged people. 

He saved the families of thousands of American farmers at the close of the 
War by persuading the Allies not to cancel contracts for American 


agricultural goods. 

He is the great humanitarian of the age and the great organizer; a man 
who makes his dreams come true. He organized flood relief for 600,000 
homeless Americans and developed a sound business life for the stricken 
community. Working with 100,000 citizens, he made possible the Better 
Homes Movement to raise our standard of living. He built the American 
Child Health Association, saving each year thousands of children. 


He exemplifies American opportunity. An orphan at eleven, without money 
or influence, he has made his life one of the most useful in history. 





Hoover’s cause 1s the cause of the home. 


Every woman should feel the deepest 


pride that her vote can help make this great man the leader of our country. 
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SONG OF THE ROAD'S END 


‘By H. Sewall Bailey «- Decoration by N. C. Wryeth 


Dust that was jade, 
Dust that was rose, 
Yesterday’s sunset 

IV hither—who knows? 


Dust of a hill, 

Dust of a star, 

IV ayfarer’s wending, 
IV hither—how far? 





Music of lips, 
Music of eyes, 
Passion of lyric 


Haunting the skies. 


End of aroad, 
End of a song, 
And Romany fires 


Burn twilight-long! 
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Uhey’re over! Yo the lash of a whipping wind 


canvas so huge, so lovely in every wind-pressed 
curve that the mere men who direct their des- 
tinies across the heaving sea shrink to insignificance. 
Who thinks of them—these amateur yachtsmen who pit 
their skill against the ocean’s might? A handful of 
spectators on motor launches applaud the magnificent 
start and return to comfortable homes ashore, rather 
thankful that they are not committed to such a fantastic 
enterprise. A week, a fortnight, three weeks pass and 
still the yachts plunge on, shortening sail as the gale 
lows, cracking on again at the least sign of modera- 
tion. And then the first of these marvelous creations of 
wood and canvas crosses the finish line. Cables flash 
the word to an apathetic world. Tucked in a corner of 
a newspaper the public reads that the latest ocean race 
has finished—and the reader turns the page. 

Rather a cold reception, this, of the sport that some 
of us consider the finest ever played. But don’t imagine 
that there is no one to think of the spray-drenched men 
who careen across the face of the waters. Their wives 
think of them, and I am told that there are few sensa- 
tions more poignant than the reaction to the cruel 
breath of a high wind fluttering in a chimney fiue, miles 
inland from a stormy sea. Yachtsmen’s wives are taught 
—I almost said from infancy—that bad weather at 
home generally means fair weather far at sca; but they 
never forget that a stumble in the dark may mean ex- 
tinction. What of the racing yachtsmen themselves— 
does their attitude of mind approach either indiffer- 
ence or anxiety? 

Not in the least. I grant that there is poignancy in 


A GUN booms and they’re off—white pyramids of 


and a snapping sail 
‘By Alfred F. {Loomis 


the start. Never do minutes telescope themselves so 
compactly into seconds as in the interval between guns, 
and never do seconds prolong themselves so intermin- 
ably into eras as in this self-same interval. The world 
is upside,down. Men’s tongues go parched. Numbed 
fingers refuse to function . . . And then the electrifying 
concussion of the start. Choked emotions find instant 
outlet. The myriad fascinations of seafaring take charge 
and life flows in broad tranquillity. 


HERE are two kinds of yachts in which men race 

in blue water. There is the kind which includes 
swarms of professional sailors, luxurious accommoda- 
tions, electrically refrigerated delicacies and those other 
advantages which you also find on an ocean liner. The 
other kind of yacht is small—perhaps only forty feet 
long where the hull caressingly leaves the water, with 
a few feet more on deck. But she is wondrous lovely, 
and it is an open secret that she has a soul. It is no 
figure of speech that she quivers with eagerness when 
the wind breathes on her sails and shakes with laughter 
when the seas essay to swallow her. 

Being small, this yacht in which men race to the 
perfumed islands of Bermuda or evn to the magic 
coast of Spain—this dainty, strong and willing yacht is 
able. She knows better than to resist the seas. They 
curl on the far horizon and gather strength and majesty 
and rush down upon her. If they find a stupid steamer 


in their path they rise mountainously and break against 

it, like surf on a rocky shore. And having torn human 

flesh and bent wrought iron, these bearded sons of 

Neptune roar their fury and rush down upon the 
ocean-going yacht. She, wise and cunning, makes no 
attempt to stay the rushing seas, but rises lightly and 
glides down their awful shoulders. The waves bellow 
on and the yacht says “Blusterers,” (for a yacht has also 
the gift of speech) and goes placidly about her business. 

Aboard this pigmy craft are the insignificant mortals 
who love her, but relentlessly keep her to her task. 
There are eight of them for an ocean race—amateurs 
all, and a ninth who cooks professionally in harbor and 
occasionally at sea. For the eight Corinthians there will 
be at least six bunks, four of which will be habitable 
when the yacht sails with her rail under. But why ask 
for more than four bunks when half the crew must 
watch while the other half sleeps? 

By day, very likely, when the air is warm, all hands 
will be on deck, admiring the glint of the sun on the 
wings of flying fish, or more prosaically, drying garments 
that have been drenched the night before. By night, 
each man takes the steering wheel by hourly turns 
while the three others of the watch keep lookout, or sit 
and smoke, or lie dozing beneath the shelter of a disused 
sail. But though others may doze the helmsman con- 
tinually watches the little ship, and subconsciously 
gauges the strength and direction of the wind on his 
cheek, and wonders whether she will stand another 
rag aloft. 

There is never complete idleness on an ocean racing 
yacht. Reading matter taken for a [Turn to page 115] 
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Mrs. Joy’s ‘‘Porcelain White’? Kitchen 
In that moment Mrs. Joy decided that she, too, 
would have a colorful, modern kitchen. Doubts 
as to whether those lovely delicate shades could 
be really as sanitary and practical as her own 
conventional “white kitchen” were soon dis- 
pelled. For Janet told her that g Hour Valspar 
can be washed with hot, soapy water without 
in the least affecting the beautiful finish. 


A-tingle with ideas for rejuvenating her kitchen, 
she called on the Valspar dealer and found that 
there were many delightful colors to choose from: 
Chinese Red, Cardinal Red, Jonquil Yellow, 
Argentine Orange, India Ivory, Palm Green, Jade Green, Coral 
Sand, Holland Blue, Peacock Blue, Pearl Gray, Slate Gray, Tile 
Green, Terra Cotta, Tudor Brown, White, Black. Moreover she 
found she could get endless varieties of beautiful tints and shades 
by mixing two or more of these colors. 


AND NOW-she’s perfectly happy / 


From this wonderful array of colors Mrs. Joy decided upon a 
complementary color scheme of blue and yellow. She chose Jonquil 
Yellow for the walls, Holland Blue for the floor and Jade Green for 
the furniture. For accent tones she used Argentine Orange. 


The actual refinishing of her kitchen took no time at all—for Mrs. 
Joy found 4 Hour Valspar so easy to apply and so quick to dry that 
she really was sorry when the pleasant task was completed. 


Home Decorating Advice Free—Our Home Decorating Bureau, 
under the direction of a trained Interior Decorator will gladly advise 
you, without charge, in regard to your home decorating problems. 
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**How ever did 
you do it?’’ 





The famous Valspar 
boiling water test 


I S HE [THOUGHT she 


had a model kitehen-but 


IKE thousands of other women Mrs. Joy was proud of her spot- 

less, gleaming white kitchen—and she had reason to be—for 

wasn’t her kitchen modeled after one that not so long ago achieved 
first place in a Domestic Science prize contest! 


It was not until Mrs. Joy visited her college chum Janet—that 
she discovered how bright colors can add immeasurably to a kitchen’s 
attractiveness. Janet—who had married since Mrs. Joy last saw 
her—was one of those women who are always the first to try new 
suggestions for making the home more charming. 


She, too, had had a “ porcelain white’’ kitchen, 
but seeing the possibilities in a recent “Color 
in the Kitchen” article, she had made the de- 
lightful color transformation which now caused 
Mrs. Joy to exclaim—as she paused, enchanted, 
in the kitchen, “How ever did you do it?” “I 
simply used ¢ Hour Valspar, my dear,” Janet 
answered. “It dries in less than four hours, you 
know, and did not upset the house at all.” 


Below—Mrs. Joy’s Kitchen modernized 
with Valspar Colors! 














VALENTINE & COMPANY, 388 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

I enclose dealer’s name and stamps—2oc. for each 4oc. Sisall ean then tt Plaur 

sample can of colors specified at right. (Not over three Valspar Colors at 

samples of ¢ Hour Valspar, Clear or in Colors, supplied” 20c eac 

per person at this special price.) seth. Mae deere oe ok sca 
Print full mail address plainly. 2 
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When Edward VII dined ie 
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] THE IMPORTANCE 
OF TASTING FIRST [ 


I was reading the other day the true life story 
of an extraordinary woman who began life as a 
scullery maid and became the most sought- 
after cook in England—and a friend of the 
King as well as his cook. 

Yes, so marvelous was this woman’s cooking 
that Edward VII used to stipulate that she 
should cook the dinners which he honored with 
his royal presence. 

In the opinion of this queen of cooks, nothing 
in cooking is so important as ¢aste. And 
naturally she knows this first principle of good 
cooking: If we wish foods to ¢aste good, every- 
thing we use in them must taste good, too. 

So, above all, we should be particular about 
the shortening we use. 


Taste your shortening 


In getting perfect results with any dish, this 
question of the proper shortening is extremely 
important—especially so when we are baking 
pies. For naturally we want the flavor of the 


the idea—for if you will taste Crisco, I am sure 
you will get the surprise of your cooking life. 

Put a little Crisco on the tip of a spoon; on 
the tip of another, a little of any other shorten- 
ing. Taste Crisco first, then the other fat. 

Did you dream there could be such a differ- 
ence in the taste of cooking fats? Think what 
an improved flavor Crisco’s fresh sweetness will 
lend to your pie crust,.your biscuits, muffins, 
cookies, cakes and fried foods. 

I suggest that you try Crisco for the crust of 
the next pie you bake. (On this page I give you 
a simple, dependable recipe.) When you see 
how tender, flaky and sweet flavored the pie 
crust always turns out, you will understand 
why 2,500,000 good cooks all over this big 
country of ours gladly pay a few extra pennies 
for Crisco. WINIFRED S. CARTER 


Jor Flaky, Tender Pie Crust 
Amount for one-crust pie For medium size 
(or baked shell) . two-crust pie 


1's cups pastry flour 2 cups pastry flour 


filling unmarred by a strong taste in the 13 cup Crisco 3% cup Crisco 
. 1, teaspoon salt 34 teaspoon salt 
1e- st. 
pie-crust 4 to 6 tablespoons cold water 6 to 8 tablespoons cold water 


So I for one would not think of using a 
shortening I am unwilling to ¢aste. And among 
all the cooking fats I have used, Crisco stands 
out in that, like creamery butter, it smells and 
tastes perfectly sweet and wholesome just as it 
comes from the package. 

Have you ever tasted Crisco in comparison 
with other shortenings—the one you now use, 
perhaps? I wish you would. Don’t hesitate at 


Sift flour and salt together. Cut shortening in with two knives 
until consistency of small peas. Add only enough water to hold. 
Roll % inch thick. For baked shell, cover bottom of pie plate. 
Leave enough edge to fold back to make it firm. Prick well with 
fork to prevent bubbles. Bake in hot oven (450° F.) for 15 
minutes. 

To prevent juices soaking into under crust: Before putting in the 
fruit brush the bottom crust with melted Crisco. Dust with a 
little flour. 

To prevent juices running out of pies: Put three or four pieces of 
large macaroni in openings of upper crust and a strip of wet white 
cloth about 2 inches wide around the edge. 




















OHIO COCOANUT CUSTARD 
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LOUISIANA 


RAISIN NUT PIE 








Tennessee Angel Lemon Pie 


¥% teaspoon salt 
3 eggs, separated 


¥% cup lemon juice 


grated rind of }2 lemon I cup sugar 


Beat egg yolks until thick; add grated rind and juice, salt, and 
half of sugar. Cook in double boiler until very thick, stirring 
constantly. Cool. Beat egg whites until stiff and dry; add re- 
maining sugar; beat until smooth; then fold into the cold custard. 
Pour into baked shell and brown in moderate oven (350° I.) 
about 15 minutes. Mrs, I. B., Nashville 


Texas Caramel Nut Pie 
I cup nutmeats 
(ground or 


chopped fine) 


4 eggs, separated 5 teaspoons flour 
2 cups milk 1 tablespoon Crisco 
2 cups sugar (save one for caramel) 


Beat egg yolks until thick; add milk, then 1 cup of sugar and 
the flour mixed together; add Crisco. Put in double boiler and 
cook until thick, stirring constantly. Put other cup of sugar 
in cold frying pan and stir over fire until it melis and browns; 
then mix it with the custard and beat smooth. Add nut meats. 
Pour into 2 baked shells and bake in moderate oven (350° F.) 10 
or 12 minutes. 


Meringue: Add 2 tablespoons cold water to the 4 unbeaten egg 
whites; beat until stiff and dry. Add 8 tablespoons sugar; beat 
until smooth. Pile on top of pies. Bake in a moderate oven 
(350° F.) 10 minutes. Reduce heat to 300° F. and let pies bake 
in oven 20 minutes longer with door open. Makes 2 pies. 


Mrs. T. R. J., Richards 


New Hampshire Squash Pie 


2 cups milk 2 tablespoons flour 

1 tablespoon Crisco 34 cup sugar }4 teaspoon nutmeg 

2 eggs, beaten I teaspoon ginger 
1 cup cooked squash (canned may be used) 


14 teaspoon salt 


To prepare squash for a pie bake or steam it. If steamed be sure 
all water is drained and the squash quite dry. Rub through 
a colander, Heat milk; add Crisco. Cool. Mix dry ingredients 
together; add squash, then eggs and milk. 
Stir smooth and turn into unbaked pie 
shell. Bake in hot oven (450° F.) until pie 
begins to brown; reduce heat to moderate 
(350° F.); bake until filling is set—about 14 
hour longer. Mrs. P. J. W., Strafford 


Arkansas 
Banana Marshmallow Pie 


4 large bananas I teaspoon lemon juice 
1, lb. marshma!lows 


Slice bananas lengthwise into already-baked 
pastry shell. Sprinkle with lemon juice, 





cover with marshmallows, allowing room to spread as they 
melt. Put in moderate oven (350° F.). As soon as marshmallows 
soften remove from oven and serve at once. 


Mrs. O. D., St. Charles 


Louisiana Raisin Nut Pie 


4 tablespoons cornstarch 
3% teaspoon salt _—juice of 1 orange 
1 cup chopped walnuts 


2 cups seedless raisins 
14 cups boiling water 
I cup sugar juice of 2 lemons 
Cook raisins in boiling water for § minutes. Mix sugar, corn- 
starch and salt together. Add to raisin and water mixture. 
Cook until thick, then remove from fire; add lemon and orange 
juice. When cool stir in nut meats. This amount makes 2 
medium-sized pies. Line pie plates with pastry. Put half the 
filling in each, dot with bits of Crisco, cover with top crust, 
brush with milk. Bake in hot oven (450° F.) until pies start 
to brown, about Io to 15 minutes; then reduce heat to moderate 
(350° F.) and finish baking—about 20 minutes. 


Mrs. R. D. W., Athens 


Ohio Cocoanut Custard Pie 
Line pie plate with pastry; build up edges. Brush bottom with 
melted Crisco and dust with a little flour to prevent custard 
from soaking in. 
I pint milk (2 cups) I teaspoon vanilla 1 tablespoon flour 
3 eggyolks § tablespoons sugar }4 teaspoon salt 1 cup cocoanut 


Scald and cooi milk. Mix together sugar, flour and salt, and add 
beaten egg yolks. Next add milk and flavoring. Stir in 34 of 
a cup of cocoanut. Turn into pie plate and bake in hot oven 
(450° F.) for 15 minutes until pastry begins to brown. Sprinkle 
over top of custard the remaining 14 cup of cocoanut. Reduce 
heat to 325° F., return to oven and bake until custard is set, 


(about 30 minutes longer). Miss M. M. W., Cleveland 


All measurements level. Recipes tested and approved by Good 
Housekeeping Institute. Crisco is the registered trade-mark of a 
shortening manufactured by The Procter & Gamble Co. 


Free book: “Miss Splint’s Selected Recipes” 


199 recipes originated and tested by Sarah Field Splint, Food 
and Household Management Editor of McCall’s Magazine. 
New, delicious recipes for every class of cooking, never before 
published. To receive book, simply fill in and mail me 
the coupon. 

Winifred S. Carter (Dept. L-10) P.O, Box 1801, Cincinnati, O. 

Please send me free cook book “Miss 
Splint’s Selected Recipes.” 
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Where weaving is an art—From a little 
mountain-school to the largest hand- 
weaving industry in the world! That is 
the story of the Biltmore Industries, 
started twenty years ago on the Biltmore 
Estate in North Carolina to further the 
mountain handicraft of weaving. Bilt- 
more products are considered master- 
pieces of the weaver’s art. The raw wool 
and the finished fabric are both washed in 
Ivory suds. “In order to protect the 
sensitive woolen fibre, we allow no cleans- 
ing substance other than Ivory to touch 
it,” say the Biltmore Industries. 
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Feople who sell fine woolens — 
and people who weave them - 


ADVISE YOU ABOUT THEIR CARE 


RECENTLY in a famous Chicago department 
store a saleswoman was showing a tiny layette. 


*“Aren’t these woolens adorably fluffy?” she 
said. “Of course, you can always keep them soft 
—and lengthen their life, too—if you wash them 
in lukewarm Ivory suds. I know this is true. Not 
long ago a customer brought me a little silk-and- 
wool shirt that three of her babies had worn. She 
had washed it with Ivory for six years and it was 
still soft and unshrunken... ” 

This actual occurrence is only one of hundreds 
that happen daily. Investigation shows that, 
practically without exception, salespeople in the 
smart shops of 23 leading cities advise Ivory for 
fine woolens. 

The weaver of woolens speaks 


And here is a wearer of woolens who gives similar 
advice—the famous Biltmore Industries in South 
Carolina. Their beautiful homespuns are worn 


KIND TO EVERY- 
THING tT TOUCHES 


MOG 


by patrons whose names read like a page from 
Who's Who... here an ambassador’s wife, there 
the heiress to a great fortune . . . or an opera star. 


Before it goes out, every piece of these fine, 
hand-woven woolens is washed with Ivory. 

Why Ivory? “A stronger soap would injure 
the fine woolen fabric,” writes Mr. F. L. Seely, 
the manager. 

All woolens need extra protection. Wool is an 
animal fibre and is kept soft by natural oils— 
just like your hair or your skin. So you should 
wash woolens always with a pure, mild soap. 
Ivory, of course, is the toilet soap of millions of 
fastidious women, so Ivory’s purity makes it the 
chosen soap for woolens among people who 
know woolens. PROCTER & GAMBLE 
Free—a little book answering such questions as “ Will it 
shrink? Will it fade? How can I whiten yellowed silk and 
wool?”’ Write for Thistledown Treasures, their selection and 
care, and address Winifred 5. Carter, Dept. 14-JF, Box 1801, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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What a famous baby shop says: In what is 
probably the most famous baby shop in 
America, (the Lilliputian Bazaar of Best 
& Co., New York), as well as in the baby 
departments of the leading shops in 23 
largest cities, salespeople say: “Wash 
baby woolens with Ivory.” Ivory is safe 
for a baby’s sensitive skin, and it is safe 
for his clothes. 
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IVORY SOAP 


99 44400 % PURE 
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“Well,” she said,‘yow re honest at any rate’’ 


BURNING BEAUTY 


HERE were 
three people be- 
sides the chauf- 
feur in the great 
motor car which 
swept along the road 
from Baltimore, 
crossed the long 
bridge which spanned 
the Severn, and came 
at last into the streets 
of the ancient capitol. 
Annapolis was 
steeped in the wine of an October day. The old town it- 
self was like wine of excellent vintage—mellow and 
ripe, yet with a sparkle which sent a thrill through one’s 
veins. After the roar of the city the quiet was welcome. 
Of the three people in the car, two were women. 
“Why in the world have you brought us here, Tony?” 
the older woman asked. Her tone was faintly ironic. 
“T wanted to see you and Marty, Mother.” 
“That isn’t your real reason.” 
“Tt’s a good enough one, isn’t it?” 
The other woman demanded, “‘Is it a girl?” 
He smiled at her—what a silvery thing Marty was 





With a beautiful story of high romance in the 
youthful world of today a famous author, Temple 
Bailey, makes her debut in this magazine where 
her novels will appear exclusively in the future 


By VYemple Bailey 


in that gray coat and gray fur, and with the silver buckle 
of her little hat coming down against her silver-blonde 
hair. Not many women would have dared all that shine 
with such indefinite hair, but Marty dared anything, 
and with the violet of her eyes matching the violets 
pinned to her fur, she had achieved an effect impossible 
to a woman of less taste and discrimination in dress. 


“Why ask a thing 
like that, Marty?” 

“Well, it’s always a 
girl with you, isn’t 


ne” 
“I’m not so fickle. 
And why should I 


want anyone else when 
I can have you?” he 
asked smiling. 

She flickered her 
lashes at him: “The 
possessiveness of you, 
when you haven’t even asked me!” Marty’s tone caressed. 

“Why risk failure?” 

She knew he had not even risked success. Both of 
them knew it. Marty Van Duyne had never been sure 
whether if Tony had asked her to marry him she would 
have accepted. She was not sure, indeed, that she was 
in the least in love with him. But he amused and in- 
terested her. She liked his good looks—his tallness and 
fairness. She liked too, the sense of humor which carried 
him through life on a sort of rising tide of gaiety. 

Marty’s own sense of humor was limited, hence her 
need of Tony’s. She was like some beautiful and sobér- 








“Tony's fallen for her,’’ satd Marty 


minded queen, who keeps a jester at her elbow. Marty 
was aware that when she was with Tony, she shone 
more brilliantly because her own great charms were 
linked with his laughter 

He was laughing now, as he swept his hand suddenly 
across his mother’s eyes. “Don’t look till I tell you, 
Midget,” he cried. 

His mother, a small person, whose girlish clothes 
gave her a false effect of youth, murmured, “Don’t be 
stupid, dear.” Then as he removed his hand from her 
eyes, she gave an incredulous cry, “Tony, how won- 
derful.”’ 
’ The car had stopped at a Georgian house of red 
brick, with white painted and carved doors and windows 
whose beauty, as Tony expressed it, “put out your eye.” 
The front of the house faced on a narrow street, but the 
rear door looked out over a garden surrounded by a 
box hedge, and it was at the gate of this garden that 
the car had stopped. 

Above the gate hung a placard. On it in huge black 
letters was proclaimed: 


To Be Sotp At AUCTION 
ALL THE CoNnTENTS oF -THIs House 
KNown As THE KENT-OLIPHANT HOUSE 
RARE FURNITURE AND SILVER Not HITHERTO OFFERED 
SaLtE Bectns At Ten O'CLOCK 


“There, Midget, isn’t that reason enough for bringing 
you down?” 

“More than reason.” Mrs. Bleecker’s face wore a 
look of ecstacy. She had two important concerns in life 
—her son and her collection of antiques. And she knew 
something of the Kent-Oliphant house, its inaccessibility 


to would-be purchasers, the value of its contents. She 


asked with eagerness, “How does it happen they are 
selling?” 

“The father is ill. He has been sent to Colorado, and 
his wife has gone with him. They had to have money 


I}iustrated by 
C.  MIisCRELL 


for the trip. I understand the house is 
mortgaged to the limit, so there was 
nothing to do but raise money on the 
old things.” 

Mrs. Bleecker’s eyes were darting 
from one group to another. “There are 
a lot of dealers. You were a dear, Tony, 
to have me down.” Her fingers rested 
lightly on the gold braid of his sleeve. “I 
wouldn’t have missed it for anything.” 

People were already beginning to 
gather. The auctioneer was at hand. 
Several pieces of furniture had been 
brought out and set in the garden, 
other and smaller articles were still in 

the house, and the auctioneer’s 
men were showing them. Tony’s 
party attracted much attention 
—the tall young officer in his 
lieutenant’s uniform, the small 
mother in coat and close helmet 
of orchid cloth, the silvery girl 
who shone in the morning sun. 

“There’s Michael McMillan,” 
Marty said, suddenly. “I might 
have known he’d be here.” 

She went toward a table on 
which a slender, dark man sat 
swinging a foot. He turned at 
the sound of his name and got 
down. 

“Marty, my dear girl, where 
did you come from?” 

“Baltimore, with Mrs. Bleeck- 
er. We ran over from New York 
last night. Do you know Jane 
Bleecker? Well, come on over 
and meet her.” 

Presenting him, Marty said, 
“He’s a fiend for old things, Jane. 
You and he will probably be 
deadly enemies before you get 
through with the bidding.” 

“I’m sure you'll remember 
that satisfying slogan ‘ladies 
first, Mr. McMillan.” Mrs. 

Bleecker’s manner was appealing. She was a hard little 
person, but she had a melting way at certain moments. 

But this time the appeal fell on barren ground. “I 
have absolutely no gallantry,” McMillan stated, “where 
my hobby is concerned. I have marked three things on 
my list. I intend to have them, unless you get them over 
my dead body.” 

“Three things? What are they?” 

He flashed an amused glance at her. “If you knew, 
you'd be prepared. Perhaps you won’t want them, so 
why borrow trouble?” 

He left them to speak to one of the auctioneer’s men, 
and as Mrs. Bleecker moved toward the house, she 
asked Marty, “Who is he?” 

“He is,” Marty explained, “the famous editor of a 
famous magazine. Young at that. In his early thirties. 
His wife died several years ago. They were not happy. 
I think she was a cold little cat. Since then he has 
had very little to do with women. He'd be lionized if 
he'd let himself be. But he keeps to himself and spends 
his spare time at sales like this. His special hobby is 
old silver and he has a lot of it. I met him on a Medi- 
terranean cruise. And we got to be rather good friends.” 

Mrs. Bleecker turned a little and took another look: 
“Rich?” 

“He hasn't millions, if that’s what yeu mean. He’s 
not a bloated plutocrat like you, Jane.” 

“I’m not a bloated anything, Marty. And I’m 
not afraid of your McMillans.” She went on, 
smiling, “Let’s go into the house, Tony. And do 
get me a list.” 

As they entered the drawing room, they saw 
that it had been stripped of hangings and that 
its rugs were rolled up. The things that were to 
be sold were set about the floor, or laid out on 
tables. On the inantelpiece was a pair of silver 
candlesticks, somewhat ornate, but delightful 
with their rose-garlands and cupids, their float- 
ing ribbons. 

Mrs. Bleecker at once went toward them, 
‘Look those candlesticks up on the list, Tony,” 
she said, “I want them.” 

At the sound of her voice, a girl who was 
the only other occupant of the room, turned 
her head slightly and listened. She evidently 
belonged to the house, for she wore no hat. Her 
hair thus revealed, had copper lights in it and 
was wound about her head so that it made a 
close and burnished cap. Her skin was milk-white 
against the almond green of a shabby slip-on 
sweater. 

Tony, studying the list, said, “They were a gift 
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from Lafayette to a certain Peter Kent.” 

“What was Peter Kent?” 

From the other side of the room the girl spoke: “He 
was my great-great-grandfather on my grandmother’s 
side.” 

“Oh,” Mrs. Bleecker lifted her lorgnette, “are you 
one of the family?” 

“T am Virginia Oliphant.” 

“T’d like to hear more about the candlesticks. Do you 
mind telling me?” 

“Not at all.” 

She crossed the room and joined them, standing next 
to Marty Van Duyne, and Anthony, seeing her thus, 
was suddenly aware that her vivid beauty dulled Marty’s 
silver shine as the light of the sun dulls the moon. 

So this was Virginia Oliphant. Anthony had heard of 
her. Who hadn’t in Annapolis? Men did not call on her. 
Midshipmen, officers, civilians, they were all shut out. 
She had, indeed, become a sort of legend in the town, 
like the sleeping princess in the fairy tale—someone 
to wonder about, a mystery maiden. 

Yet the mystery was not hard to solve. It centered 
in an abnormally sensitive father who had been unwill- 
ing his daughter should accept at the hands of society 
anything she could not return. There had been genera- 
tions of Oliphants in Annapolis—beginning with those 
men of rank and title who had grants from the king. 
They had acquired wealth and held offices of distinction. 
Then had come gradually diminishing fortunes and the 
cataclysm of the Civil War. Kent Oliphant’s father had 
been killed at Appomattox, and his wife, poor and proud, 
had shut herself away from the world. Her son had, 
in his turn, followed her example. Virginia and her 
young brother had been educated at home, forbidden to 
mingle with those about them. “I will not have you 
condescended to by those who are less than your bet- 
ters,” their father had told them, furiously. 

Much of this was known to the people of the town. 
And they pitied Virginia. She did not look, at the mo- 
ment, as if she needed their pity. She was so gloriously 
alive. Like a flame! Incandescent! Tony felt he had 
never seen anything like it. He wondered what Marty 
thought standing there beside her. 

But Marty was troubled by nothing so unimportant 
as this girl in the shabby sweater. She moved closer to 
Tony and murmured, “She'd be a beauty if she were 
well dressed.” 

“Do you think a woman like that needs—clothes?” 

Marty wrinkled her nose at him in an enchanting way 
she had. “All women need clothes.” 

“Don’t be absurd, Marty.” 

He turned from her to listen to what Virginia was 
saying to his mother: “I am sorry. The candlesticks are 
withdrawn from the sale.” 

Mrs. Bleecker protested. “But I want them more than 
anything.” 

Virginia said again, “I’m sorry.” That was all. No 
yielding. 

“But they'll bring a stiff price,” Jane Bleecker per- 
sisted, ‘and I understand that you need the money.” 

Tony said something under his breath. There were 
times when Midget was impossible! 

A flush had come into Virginia’s cheeks. “I do need 
it. But the candlesticks have associations.” 

“You won’t reconsider?” 

“No.” 

That was all. She went away, taking the candlesticks 
with her. 

As she left the room, she met Michael McMillan. 
Tony saw him stop and speak to her. Heard his mother 
saying, maliciously, “I'll wager anything those candle- 
sticks were one of the three things he wanted.” 

They were, of course, and Michael 
seeing them borne away, asked appre- 
hensively, “They’re not sold?” 

“No, but they’re withdrawn from 
the sale.” 

“But why? Oh, I beg pardon. It’s 
none of my business. But you see I’ve 
a bowl that matches these—and I’m 
rather mad about old silver.” 

She liked his voice as much 
as she hated Mrs. Bleecker’s. It 
was because of Mrs. Bleecker 
that she had withdrawn the 

candlesticks. She had known 
she could not, no, she could 
not, think of those lovely 
garlands and darling cupids 
in the possession of a wo- 
man like that. 

And, having once with- 
drawn them, she knew that 
she would never let them 

go. Not even to this man with 
the quick and thrilling voice. So 
she said again, “I’m sorry.” 

“I’m sorry, too,” he told her. 
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She hesitated for a moment, then explained: “I only 
consented to put them on sale because my brother in- 
sisted. And I shouldn’t have consented. You see, they 
lighted all our little feasts.”” She stopped suddenly, un- 
able to go on. 

He said, sympathetically: 
hard?” 

“Oh, yes. This room is haunted.” 

For a moment he did not answer. He was, indeed, 
intensely moved by the sight of her girlish distress. It 
was as if some sorrow in himself went out to meet her 
sorrow. She was holding the candlesticks now against 
her, and they made a cross, as if she had laid a crucifix 
upon her breast. 

At last he said: “Are you giving up the house?” 

“Ves. It is mortgaged heavily. We can’t save it. I 
shan’t mind so much if only someone will buy it who 
will love it and understand it. I’d hate to have it go to 
people who’d made their money in pills or pork.” 

She was trying to speak lightly, to recover her poise. 
He helped her by shifting the conversation. “There were 
three things I wanted—the candlesticks, the Dutch 
spoons and the little Chippendale chair.” 

“The ladderback? That was Mother’s. She always sat 
in it.” , 

“Ts she—dead?” 

“No. She’s gone away with Daddy. He’s very ill. This 
was his only chance. That’s why we’re selling.” 

She stopped as a young man appeared in the door. 
Michael knew at once it was her brother. They were 
much alike. Young Oliphant was taller than his sister, 
but there was the same grace and slenderness, and his 
head was topped by the same bright hair. Yet there was 
this difference, that Virginia carried herself more gal- 
lantly. Richard slouched a bit, and his features showed 
a blurring of the lines which gave strength to the girl’s 
face. Only a keen observer would have noticed the 
difference. But Michael was a keen observer. 

“The sale is beginning in a few minutes,” the boy 
said; “I thought you'd like to get away from it.” 

She explained to Michael, “We’re going to the attic 
and look down from there. We’d be conspicuous at the 
lower windows.” 

At that moment, Richard saw the candlesticks in her 
arms. “Where are you taking them, Jinny?” 

Her voice had a note of appeal in it. “Rickey, I’m 
not going to sell them.” 

“Why not?” sharply. 

“Because—we must keep something out of it all—” 

“But they’re the most valuable item in the lot. Grogan 
says so. He’s not going to put them up until the last.” 

“He’s not going to put them up at all.” 

“Oh, you—that’s sentimental rot!” 

As he flung himself away, the girl’s face went white. 
She spoke to McMillan. “I’m sorry. Rickey isn’t often 
like that.” 

“I’m sure he isn’t,” he said heartily. 

Her face lighted. “I hope you'll get the things you 
want. If you do, I have a feeling that you'll be friendly 
to Mother’s little chair.” 

Before he could answer, she turned and left him. 
He watched her as she went up the stairs, the silver 
crucifix still clasped to her breast. From across the 
room Anthony Bleecker also watched her. But he did not 
see the crucifix. He saw only her beauty, the burning 
beauty which put Marty’s own delicate loveliness in the 
shade. 


“You are finding it— 


OING up the stairs, Virginia shrank from the 
thought of facing Rickey. He’d probably keep on 
ragging her about the candlesticks. And she did not 
mean to give in. Rickey had his way about most things. 
But he should not have it in this. Yet she dreaded 
Rickey’s arguments. They were always so logical. And 
there was no logic in this feeling of hers. She had 
only sentiment to urge, and Rickey was done with sen- 
timent. “We’ve been held back all our lives by the past. 
We've got to break away, Jinny, or go under.” 
And now she would hear it all over again! 
But she did not hear it. As she came into the attic, 





Rickey was standing by the dormer window. “Come 
here, Jinny,” he said, excitedly, “did you ever see any- 
thing like it? That last big car brought down a lot of 
Fifth Avenue dealers. One of the auctioneer’s men 
told me. It seems they’ve had their eyes on us for 
years, hoping we'd have to sell.” 

She went down and stood beside him. Gazing down 
from the window she saw the garden as a picture which 
might have been painted in the blazing colors of some 
modern brush. There was the black of the boxwood 
borders, the flame and fire of the chrysanthemums, the 
light and shade of the clustered crowds, the hard blue 
of the sky and of the river which rose to meet it. 

Virginia had a curious sense that the whuie thing 
was unreal. All her life this had been her house, her 
garden. A shabby old place, a shabby old prison she 
had sometimes thought it. Yet now that it was hers 
no longer, it took on sudden importance. Her home. 
She had been born there. The furniture which the 
auctioneer was crying had been her furniture—the bed 
on which she had slept, the table from which she had 
eaten. She turned, suddenly, and hid her face against 
her brother’s shoulder. 

His arm tightened about her. “Jinny, Jinny,” he said, 
soothingly, “we aren’t going to cry about it, are we?” 

That was like Rickey, doing the unexpected thing. She 
had looked for blame, and here he was loving her, 
making the best of things—dear Rickey! 

Now they were putting up Dad’s old secretary. The 
auctioneer’s voice rose in eager exhortation: ‘The ori- 
ginal brasses, ladies and gentlemen, and that eagle on 
top!” 

Virginia lifted her head from Rickey’s shoulder and 
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listened. Th=t old spread eagle, beloved of her little 
girlhood! Grogan could not tell the history of the sec- 
retary. Not as she could tell it. Oh, the times that she 
had seen her father sitting before it, his this: white hand 
traveling across the sheet of paper, an aristocratic hand 
with a seal ring on the third finger. 

The secretary had known all of Daddy’s wild exulta- 
tion in those first days when he had begun to write his 
verses. It had known, too, the death of his dreams. A 
generation ago he might have been acclaimed a great 
poet. In this day of new forms and stark realism, his 
fastidious phrasing, his delicate reticences had been 
scorned. And so the spread eagle which once seemed to 
Virginia to scream its triumph had become a sinister 
symbol of failure. A vulture, waiting for its prey. Well, 
after today she would never see it again. Eagle or vul- 
ture, it would be gone forever! 

The bidding was active. The man who had wanted 
the candlesticks was in the lead. Virginia watched him 
with interest. He was not, she told herself, handsome in 
any spectacular way. But there was about him a cer- 
tain charm of boyishness, and the kind of good looks 
which one found in the pictures of the present Prince 
of Wales, the seme smiling gaze, the alert lift of the 
head. As he sat there on the edge of the table and flung 
his bids back at Mrs. Bleecker, he had an air of distinc- 
tion which set him apart from the other people in the 
garden as a leading man on the stage is set apart from 
the members of the chorus. His rough tweeds bore the 
marks of a good tailor, yet Virginia felt that stripped 
of conventional garments, he would have gone gladly in 
rags over the hills and far away. like the piper’s son 
in the nursery rhyme, or Alan Breck in Stevenson’s 
story. 

As she looked down on him, he suddenly looked up 
and lifted his hand in an almost imperceptible salute. 
She liked that and showed her radiance as she leaned 

forward. 

Mrs. Bleecker made her bids in a 
crisp, cool voice. Virginia knew some- 
thing about the Bleeckers. The son, 

Anthony, was in the 
Navy. His family had 
multi-millions, but it 
was a tradition in the 
family that an Anthony 
Bleecker in each gener- 
ation should sail the 
seas in his country’s 
service. From midship- 
man to admiral 
there had been 

a string of them, 

since the days of 

the Revolution. 

And this An- 
thony was a 
squire of dames. 

Even to Virginia 

in her seclusion 

had come whis- 

pers of his gal- 

[ Turn to page 86 |} 
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best 

fiddler both sides of the Car- 
pathian mountains. Some day 
soon, I shall tell you the story 
of Marcu, the sorcerer who 
knew how to change the gayest 
assembly into a sad one and 
could make the saddest forget 
the poisoned darts of love and 
life. But this I will tell you of 
him now. Once some boyars were returning to town 
from the funeral of one of their friends) They 
stopped to rest their horses at an inn. Marcu hap- 
pened to be playing inside. Soon the boyars forgot 
themselves so they began to dance and drink. 
Peasants, their wives, daughters and sons came 
trooping into the inn forgetting the wheat had to 

be harvested and that rain threatened. The priest came in 
to tell them to go out to the fields, but he remained to 
drink and dance with them. 

For two days and two nights boyar and peasant 
mingled together eating, drinking, dancing and singing. 
Only when the hair of Marcu’s bow was gone and the 
strings had broken, the boyars remembered their sad- 
ness and the peasants the spoiled harvest. Had Marcu 
not been helped by the innkeeper to disappear through 
a pass in the mountains, boyar and peasant would have 
rent him to pieces. But did Marcu care? He threw him- 
self down on the ground before his tent and laughed and 
laughed. Then calling his wife, his family and all his 
friends about him, he drank with them more wine and 
told them what he had done. Such was Marcu. He loved 
to test the power of his violin. It was easy to play gay 
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songs to people who were already gay and sad songs to 
people who were already sad. But to make boyars forget 
they were boyars and to make peasants forget their 
harvest, ah.... that pleased Marcu. 

But it is Luca’s story that I want to tell you now. 
When the boy was twenty he was not the best player of 
his tribe. Peopie never spoke of him as Luca but as 
Marcu’s son. There wasn’t a thing he could do better 
than anybody else. At twenty he could ride a horse if 
the horse was a kind one and wouldn’t tear at the bit. 
When his people danced in a wide circle, arms locked, 
he merely turned around, one more link of the ring. No- 
body ever pointed at him saying: “Look how well Luca 
dances. Look how proudly he tosses his head back.” 
When the youngsters sang together his voice was not 
heard. It neither rose higher, nor reached deeper than 
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The older men looked at 
her and wished that 
they were young again 


the other voices. At wrestling 
matches he looked on. When 
visiting gypsies asked how 
many souls there were in the 
tribe they were answered: 
“There is Marcu, Bianco, 


males.” Women were never 
counted. Luca was merely one 
of forty. 
That autumn forty tribes of 
gypsies assembled at the foot 
of the mountain Omu, the highest in the Carpathi- 
ans, to celebrate the year’s ending. Every year they 
gathered at the home of another tribe. It had been 
forty years now since they had tented around the 
Omu, hosts of Marcu’s tribe. 
The whole week prior to the feast of St. Dumi- 
tru, tent wagons and caravans had been arriving at 
all hours of day and night from all directions. There 
were such who came from Hungary. Their women wore 
skirts embroidered with yellow and black and their men 
red leather boots that came up in folds to the hips. 
There were fzigans from Poland in carts whose sides 
were painted with blue and green and decorated with 
the images of animals roaming in the Polish forest. 
Others, wrapped in heavy furs of bears, foxes and 
wolves, came from the land of the Russians and the 
Bulgarians, where they had been roaming the whole 
year. There were horses and dogs of all sizes and colors; 
fiery chestnut Arab stallions from the Black Sea and 
silver-gray shaggy dogs as tall as cows’ yearlings from 
the land of the Croatians. Forty tribes coming from 
forty different countries and bringing with them habits, 
foods, and languages of forty different peoples. And 
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the songs they sang and the dances they danced were so 
different one could never have thought they belonged to 
the brotherhood. Calos all—gypsies, people of the same 
blood; sons and daughters of the Eagle and the Serpent. 

And so the whole week the hosts roasted calves and 
oxen on spits turning upon embers burned from a dozen 
oak trees. Barrels of wine and spirits had been rolled 
down the mountains from Tokay and carried in carts 
from across the Danube; liquid fire brewed in golden 
honey. While the older people prepared the food for the 
great feast the younger ones sang and danced and rode 
their horses to show off the skill they had acquired in 
their travels. Meanwhile the great feast was nearly 
ready. Purses full of gold ducats passed from hand to 
hand while horses and dogs and carts and oxen changed 
ownership. There were over two thousand people and it 
had been a good year. 


MONG the people of Stela’s tribe was one Stan, a 
fiddler who had just come from 4 greater distance 
than any. Still in his twenties, he had been across the 
seas. He was tall, broad-shouldered, and a little lighter 
in color because of a great grandmother who had not be- 
longed to their tribe; his upper lip was shaven. People 
surrounded him to listen to tales of whole towns of 
houses on top of one another, of gold passing quickly 
from hand to hand as if it were mere sand. 

There were such who didn’t believe that what he told 
was true, still they thought it wonderful he should 
imagine these things. Yet when he began to play for 
them the tunes he had heard in the lands across the seas 
the unbelievers wavered; for here were songs and 
rhythms the like of which they had never heard. When 
he showed them how the people beyond the sea danced 
the older gypsies shook their heads; for even the tamana 
was not as wild. The girls liked those dances. The boys 
learned the steps and added to them greater fire and 
greater abandon than these dances possessed. 

Whenever Stan happened to be there they followed 
him to ask more and more questions about the country 
across the seas, to touch the clothes he wore and beg 
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The strong sinews unwound themselves. The chest caved in. He had entered a giant, but had become an old man 





him to play more of their tunes. And among the boys 
none was as much interested in Stan as Luca. So he 
and Stan became great friends; for it pleased Stan to 
know that someone listened to his tales and beiieved 
them. 

“Oh, Luca, the houses there are really taller than 
I said they were; but I knew they wouldn’t believe me 
so I didn’t tell how high they really were. Some of 
them reach to the clouds.” 

“T believe you,” Luca answered. 

“And as to their tunes, I have not yet played the 
wildest ones.”’ 

“T believe you, Stan.’”” He was happy—Luca—to have 
such a friend. He would have gone to the end of the 
world and shed his last drop of blood to please Stan, 
his friend Stan. 


MONG the gypsies there was one Yorga, father of a 
beautiful daughter. Mira was her name. No sooner 
had Marcu seen her than he decided that she should be 
the mother of his son’s children. She was everything 
Luca was not. When she sang her voice rose above that 
of the others. When a hundred girls danced your eyes 
could not help seeing her first. She wore her hair a littie 
different from the others and the color of her dresses 
was richer and brighter. 

The manner in which she carried her oval head upon 
her round neck, the way she walked from her hips, glid- 
ing like a sailboat, told everyone: “I am different. I am 
a being apart.” 

She was only fifteen, yet a dark little smile, a glint of 
an eye, proved she knew much, had plumbed the depths 
of her own soul, and knew the shallowness of others. 
The older men looked at her and wished that they were 
young again. But the young men said: “Let somebody 
else assume the burden of taming her.” 

And so the day before the great feast, Marcu, dressed 
in his best clothes and carrying his violin under his arm, 
appeared in the tent of Yorga and said: ‘That we be 
brothers,” and to the wife of Yorga: “That you be a 
sister to me.” After the three had drunk from one 
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glass to bind their friendship, Marcu said: “I shall 
play for you now.” But Yorga knew what Marcu couid 
de with his violin. 

“We have drunk to friendship, Marcu. It is better 
that we listen first to what you have come to tell us, 
before we hear you play.” 

So Marcu said: “You are no boyars and no gorgios. I 
have not come to take anything from you against your 
will. I have come to talk about Mira. I hope that she 
may be the mother of my son’s children.” 

Forthwith Mira’s mother began to scream and cry, for 
the Yorgas lived far away in the iand of the Poles, and 
she would never see her daughter if she were to marry 
Luca. Because her husband did not instantly refuse 
Marcu, she tore her hair and dug her nails in her breast. 
“There isn’t gold enough in this world to separate me 
from my daughter. Don’t let him bewitch you.” 

Marcu knew this was done to make him offer more 


‘than he intended to. “It isn’t a weeping woman that I 


want as wife for my son. Children should be born from 
laughter and joy.” Instantly Yorga told his wife: “Go 
fetch us something to drink.” 

An hour later Marcu offered one hundred ducats in 
gold for Mira. When her mother heard what sum was 
offered for her beautiful daughter she was insulted. The 
vilest gorgio had never insulted her more. Going out she 
called to Mira, who with a number of other girls and 
boys were listening to Stan’s tales. 

“Come here, Mira!” 

Entering the tent Mira knew why she had been called. 
She looked provokingly at Marcu and walked up and 
down in front of him while her mother cried: 

“Look at her. What hips! What throat! There isn’t a 
colt in the forty tribes that walks as proudly as she 
does.” 

Mira ran out laughing loudly. Marcu called Luca in. 
“One hundred gold pieces for a wife to this man and 
you say it is not enough! Is he a cripple? Is he an old 
man? Were I to buy her for myself you dared not ask 
for more.” 

“Perhaps not,” Yorga answered. [Turn to page 113] 
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‘How to enjoy the comforts of home 
while on the trail in wildest Africa 


By 
feet away was a big elephant coming 
at me full tilt.” 

It was Carl Akeley, famous naturalist 
and explorer speaking to us one hot evening before our 
campfire down in Tanganyika, British East Africa. 

“The next thing I knew a sharp tusk was at my chest. 
I suppose I must have shrunk from being run through 
by that massive ivory dagger. I grabbed it with one hand. 
Somehow I got my other hand on the other tusk. It 
was all done in a fraction of a second. 

“Like a gymnast I swung down between the two 
ivory shafts. Lying un my back I looked up into the 
cruel beady eye of the beast. He shoved down with all 
his gigantic strength. I heard him grunt with the effort 
of it. Then I lost consciousness.” 

The end of the yarn was that the black boys rushed 
up, picked Akeley off the ground and carried him still 
living into camp. The elephant’s tusks had struck a 
rock or hard-baked clay which stopped them and saved 
the white man’s life. The boys scared him away before 
he could kneel on his victim. 

The way he happened to tell us the story was that we 
were discussing comfort “on safari,’ which is African 
for “on the trail.” 

I had just said: “Seems to me, Carl, that if one is 
going to be up to snuff during the day, meet danger with 
a clear head and on occasion take aim with steady hand 
and eye, one has got to have a good rest the night 
before.” 

“Absolutely right, Martin. I'll tell you of a time when 


I WHIRLED ¢eround. There not three 


Mr and Mrs. Martin Johnson 


thinking quickly and correctly saved my life; and I 
couldn’t have done that thinking if I hadn’t have been 
nerved up to it by camp comfort.” 

Whereupon he proceeded to tell us the elephant story. 
He followed that by a similar yarn of killing a leopard 








with his bare hands. I matched this story 
with a near tragedy of our own experience 
as follows: 

We were up country about six years 
ago staying with a British free-lance rancher and 
hunter named Rattray. It was a leopard that ruined 
the end of our stay. 

At the time we were using zebra for lion bait. Osa 
wounded one of the striped animals and it fled up a 
rocky ravine out of sight. She boldly followed and 
killed the animal. 

As she could not drag him out she returned to camp 
and asked Rattray to help her. At once he set out with 
a handful of boys and a team of mules so that he could 
bring the body back to camp. I was busy and let him 
go along alone except for the natives. 

About an hour later one of the boys came running in, 
out of breath and very much excited. When I asked 
him what was up he sputtered so much that all I could 
get were the Swahili words “leopard” and “master.” 
That was enough. I knew there had been a mess, such 
as Rattray had often spoken of. 

I yelled at the cook to put on hot water, jumped into 
our little field auto, and with Osa by my side holding 
our medicine chest in her lap set out at full speed across 
country. 

About halfway to where Osa had shot the zebra we 
met Rattray coming back on one of our mules. He was 
a ghastly sight, hanging limply over the animal’s neck, 
his clothing in tatters, flesh hanging from his: gory arms 
and drenched with blood from head [Turn to page 127 | 
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SAl sweeping story of Merrie England 


** You are in 
trouble, my 
son, mur- 
mured Frey 
Luts.‘‘There 
is something 
on your con- 
science’ 


N ACT OF FAITH 


and Old Spain 


by the master of romantic fiction 


ON PEDRO de Mendoza y Luna, Commander 
of a ship of the magnificent Armada that has 
* + sailed the seas to do battle with Elizabeth’s navies 
is shipwrecked on the Cornish beach, and meeting 
the beautiful Lady Margaret of Trevanion Chase, 
oliers himself as her prisoner. His handsome, pol- 
isked elegance vastly interests the Lady Margaret and 
thus arouses the jealousy of Gervase, the bluff young 
Englishman in love with Margaret. Divers meetings of 
these two rivals result in the discomfiture of Gervase 
and culminate in a play of swords that all but dis- 
graces him. In time, however, the 
proud Castilian arrives and he makes preparation for 
his return to Spain. Lady Margaret going to the beach 
with him is kidnapped. Her ‘screams bring Gervase 
to the scene and he arrives in time to see her held 
prisoner in a small boat fast nearingithe Spaniard’s ship. 


Part II 
A my Lord Garth sat over his books that night there 


burst upon him a wild, disheveled figure, squelch- 
ing water at every stride, and scattering it all 
about him as he came. 
“Afoot, my lord!” thundered Gervase. “Afoot and be 
Going! Enough of books, by Heaven!” And with a blew 
of his brawny fist he swept the tome in which his lord- 
ship was reading to the ground. 
From under shaggy brows my lord considered him, 
blinking in his supreme amazement. “Od’s light!” said 
he. “Hath Brutus got the rabies and bitten thee? 


ransom for the 


By Rafael Sabatini 


ILLUSTRATED BY DANIEL CONTENT 


What’s this? Art clean mad?” he thundered at him. 

“Mad? Ay!” answered the other with a sob, And 
then he flung out his. news. “Your daughter’s gone— 
carried off by the cursed Spanish traitor!” And he re- 
lated passionately the manner of it all. 

Before his tempestuous passion the old man shriveled 
back in his great leathern chair. Having cast aside for 
once, under the overmastering spur of his grief, his 
habitual shyness, Gervase was terrific and irresistible. 
Had he but done his wooing in this fashion, such things 
as now afflicted him might well never have come to pass. 

My lord took his head in his hands, set his elbows 
on the table, and groaned miserably, overwhelmed. It 
was a pitiful spectacle, but it stirred no pity in the 
tortured heart of Gervase Scoresby. 

“Ay, groan!” he bade him. “Huddle yourself there 
and groan in your impotence to amend what you had 
not the care te hinder. Give you goodnight!” and he 
turned to go, tempestuous as he had come. 

“Gervase!” 

The heart-broken cry arrested him. 

“Where are you going?” 

“After her,” answered Gervase. “To Spain. First I 
must needs journey to the Queen to invoke such aid as 
it may lie within her power to lend me. She is a woman, 


and so should aid a man to befriend a woman.” 
The haggard old man came trembling to his feet. 
“Ay, ay, lad; tis shrewdly thought. Take what 
horses you will from my stable, and if money will 
aid thee, take all I have.” 

“T need no horse,” was the impatient answer. “I 
have not mind to waste a week or more upon the road. 
I'll go round by sea, in the first yawl that will anchor 
up for me. You shall hear from me from London ere I 
sail for Spain. God leep you, my lord, and—help us 
both!” 

Three days later Gervase landed at Greenwich, where 
Frobisher, as he knew, was fitting out for a new voy- 
age to harry Spaniards. He found his old captain at the 
Ship’s Inn; to him Gervase poured out his tale and his 
prayer for Frobisher’s interest. 

“Od’s light!” swore that piratical seaman. “’Tis a 
very Spanish trick. But what aid can I lend thee? Stay, 
Sir Francis is the man for thee. He’s now aboard the 
Golden Hind where she rides at anchor yonder.” And he 
pointed through the rudely glazed little squares which 
distorted the tall-masted ship he indicated. “We'll board 
him forthwith.” 

In the little stern cabin of the Golden Hind they were 
received by a short, sturdy, thick-legged gentleman with 
a plump weather-beaten face that tapered to a dagger 
beard, very modishly dressed, and pulling at a pipe 
whose fumes went near to choking Gervase. 

Again Gervase related his tale. Sir Francis stroked his 
heavy nose in thought, his roguish eyes grim. He swore , 
when the tale was done, as men swear in impotence. 
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What could he do? What could 
anyone in the whole world do? 

Gervase announced it as his 
aim that he sought audience of 
her Grace. 

“True, “tis a tale for the 
Queen’s ears,” said Drake. “B: 
what can the Queen 
do?” 

“Whatever Go 
prompts her,” said the 
lad. “If she’ll not aid 
me, then I must make 
shift without. But 
with her aid or not, I 
am for Spain.” 

Drake 
him, enamored of his spirit 
“Why, that’s your 
mood,” said he, ‘we'll take 
horse at once and ride t 
London.” 

And they set out 
with, and by noon 
came to Whitehall 

Here the way was easy 
for the heroic seaman 
Chamberlains received hin 
obsequiously, and his path 
to audience was smoothed 
on every hand. A brief so- 
journ in an antechamber, and then, 


} 


stared at 


since 


forth 
they 


door 


é through a 
that was guarded by two scarlet yeomen of the Guard, 


came a splendid gentleman with a slender wand to an- 


nounce that her Grace would receive Sir Francis Drake 
in audience. 
The sturdy 
ence with his companion close upon his heels. Gervase 
found himself in a small, paneled chamber whose 
leaded windows overlooked the river. There was a gor- 
geous Eastern cloth on a square table, and tall, carve 
chairs bearing upon their scarlet velvet an escutcheon 


little seaman rolled into the august pres- 


whereon the leopards of England were quartered with 
the lilies of France 

Near the window sat a woman whose leanness was 
dissembled by bulking farthingale. Upon her h 





‘** True, 





"tis a tale for the 


towered a monstrous coiffure of 

false yellow hair, all interlaced with 

pearls; from her neck a lace collar 

spread itself upright behind her 

head, and was aflash with jewels; 

jewels blazed from her gown, which 

was of cloth of gold, covered with 
an uncanny embroidery of green 
lizards. Her face was lean and 
sharp, with an aquiline nose and 
a pointed, ill-tempered chin. Her 
eyebrows had been darkened 
with a pencil’s aid, and her lips 
were of a startling red that was 
not of nature. Gervase observed 
that her hands at least were very 
beautiful. 

Beside her chair stood a tall 
gentleman all in black. He was 
lean and his sharp-featured 
countenance ended in a _ long 
white beard, which failed en- 

tirely to lend his crafty face a pa- 
triarchal air. 

Sir Francis bowed low, and pre- 
sented his companion as a young sea- 
man who had seen service under Fro- 
bisher upon the Spanish Main, and 
who was the most devoted of ali her 
Grace’s subjects. 

Her eyes moved to consider Ger- 
vase, and Gervase went down upon one knee before 
her, and remained so until she bade him up again. ‘Od’s 
eyes!’’ came her rasping, mannish voice. “Get up, man. 
D’ye take me for a popish image that ye’ll kneel to me 
all day?” 

He rose, tongue-tied and shy, with no thought of any 
of those fond speeches so dear to her overweening van- 
ity. Yet she considered him without disfavor. He was 
1 fine figure of a man, and she ever loved fine men. 


“Why have you brought him hither, Sir Francis? 


“He has a boon to crave—some slight recompense 
for the service that already he has rendered England 
and your Grace, some earnest of what is yet to come 


for future service.” 
* quoth she, 


alarmed. “ ’Swounds, man! If 


‘A boon! 


Oueen’s ears,’” said Drake. 


**But what can the Queen do?’’ 
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it be money, I prithee.save thy breath. We are beg- 
gared by this Spanish war already.” 

“It is not money, your Grace,” said Drake. 

“What then is the boon? Speak, man. Art not dumb, 
belike?” 

“It is no boon, your Grace,” 
“IT am come for justice.” 

“Ay, I know the phrase well! “Tis on the lips of 
every place-seeker! Well, well, out with the tale of it 
a’ God’s name, and let us have done.” 

Out came the tale for the third time that day, and, 
gathering passion as he related it, Gervase lost his shy- 
ness and imparted some of his own heat to his audience. 
So much was this the case that when he had done she 
angrily smote her hands upon the arms of her chair 
and heaved herself to her feet. 

“Does the audacity of these thieving Spaniards dare 
so much?” she bellowed in a fury. “Is there to be no 
end to them? By heaven’s light they shall yet learn the 
strength of a maid’s arm to shield a maid, they shall 
feel the weight of a woman’s hand to avenge a woman 
Walsingham, summon me—No, no! Wait.” 

She turned aside, and went to the window. There she 
stood tapping her high-heeled shoe upon the ground. 
The outrage had touched her more keenly than Ger- 
vase could have hoped. At length she swung to him 
again. “Tell me, man, tell me, what is’t you seek of 
me? What justice can I do?” 

“T come to crave your Grace’s aid, I scarce know 
how, to shield me on my journey into Spain. Not that 
I fear for my own self, but that I may come safely 
through and bear her home again.” 

‘‘My aid?” quoth she; and then, not seeing the way 
to lend it, yet having the desire, she fell to cursing like 
a roaring captain. Suddenly she stopped. A grim, cun- 
ning smile spread on her face. “Ah, wait! King Philip 
shall learn the strength and reach of the arm of a maid. 
Walsingham, set my chair to the table yonder. Now 
give meea pen. So! Recite to me the names of those 
seven Spanish gentlemen of the Armada who are in our 
hands.” 

“Your Grace intends—” 
singham, alarmed. 

**Od’s death, man!” she fumed at him. “‘Is it for thee 
to question my intentions? Their names, I say!” 

Forth came the names—seven [Turn to page 73 


said Gervase at last, 


quoth the cautious Wal- 
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Miss Earhart making her final entry in the log 


of the Friendship 


-| DROPPING IN- ON ENGLAND 


by 








one’s role and playing another part, however tem- 
porarily. And one of them, I am increasingly 
aware now that our flight across the Atlantic 
is receding into perspective, is that personal 


r | SHERE are penalties attached to stepping out of 


By Amelia Earhart 


car. She became genuinely at home at the wheel. At 

least so far as light cars are concerned her abilities as 
a chauffeur equal those of man. 

It seems fair to believe that much the same 

story will hold true in the development of avia- 





seclusion all but vanishes. I feel that now I’m 
in a position really to appreciate the privacy 
of the proverbial goldfish. 

I was—and am—a social worker, for whom, 
generally speaking, aviation has been a luring 
avocation. It just happened that providentially 
my vacation and the chance to fly the Atlantic 
came at the same time. I took them both. 

Home again, and answering questions— 
thousand of questions!—I could think of no 
better description of myself than to admit that 
as regards my small share in the Friendship’s 
flight, I was just a social worker on a bat. 

A really gorgeous bat it was, especially in 
retrospect. Of course there were times which 
weren’t happy. Those were chiefly during the 
period of preparation when we were delayed 
so long at Boston, and again in that heart- 
breaking fortnight when weather and take-off 
conditions kept us prisoners at Trepassey, New- 
foundland. 

The waiting was hard, but the flight itself 
was glorious. It was an experience in a pioneer- 
ing adventure that would lure anyone. An ex- 
perience whose chief importance lay not merely 
in the excitement of the enterprise itself, but 
because the flight, we hope, may prove a mile- 
stone in aviation progress, and a pointer, at 
least, on the high-road of women’s participation 
in flying. 

For it does seem to me that women can figure 
as largely in the development of aviation as 
they did, and do, in the automotive industry. 
Obviously many of the refinements of the mod- 
€rn motor car are due to the demands of women. 
Woman's interest and purchasing power meant 





AMELIA EARHART 


Aviation like suffrage will not gain its full im- 
portance until women take their full share in it. 

Amelia Earhart, who flies her own plane and has 
flown to Europe, has shown that aviation entails no 
demands on courage, strength and endurance that 
the average woman cannot meet. 

I do not mean to imply that Miss Earhart is an 
average woman. No “first” is ever average. Because 
she was the first woman to succeed in crossing the 
Atlantic in an airplane we must bow to he~ enter- 
prise and pluck. But I am happy to say that she is 
“average in most other ways; for she is one of the 
most normal and likeable persons I have ever met. 

I remember in the early days of automobiling when 
the woman who drove her own car was looked upon 
as a hoydenish creature whe preferred dirt and noise 
to sitting about. Many people look on the girl who 
flies today in just about the same unfair fashion. 

America should be proud of Amelia Earhart. She 
is a very gallant lady—at home in the universe and 
unafraid! 

Commander RicHArp E. Byrp 


tion. After all, it is a matter entirely of the 
individual. Many women will fly quite as well 
as men. I don’t think rules can be laid down 
except the obvious one that with big planes, 
difficult to handle, masculine strength will be 
required just as it is with trucks and the like. 

Experience is vital. I don’t doubt that a 
goodly number of women will develop as thor- 
oughly competent pilots in their particular field, 
quite as able as their best men competitors. But 
after all, the werd “competitor” is inappropriate. 
Somehow it sounds feministic! When in the long 
run it is a problem simply of comparative abil- 
ity. There lies the only basis of comparison. 

I feel that with proper opportunities for train- 
ing and an enthusiastic realization of those op- 
portunities, women will develop an outstanding 
air consciousness and air ability in America. 
Certainly in England women in the air are 
advancing more swiftly than in America. 

I spoke of women’s influence in the develop- 
ment of luxury in motor cars. The same sort 
of thing inevitably is coming with airplanes. 
More women pilots and more women passengers, 
and, if you will, more women press agents, will 
do it. The woman air traveler will demand com- 
fort, both in the equipment of the plane itself, 
and in that of the landing field. Frankly, I be- 
lieve the quicker women become air minded and 
realize the numerous possibilities of air travel- 
ing, just so much more quickly will the United 
States take its place on a par with European 
nations in air passenger carrying. 

Let me briefly sketch the background of the 
Atlantic flight itself. Commander Richard E. 
Byrd had purchased a Fokker tri-motor mono- 








beauty of design and equipment, luxury, ease 
in handling and countless minor developments 
of the car itself. With this, of course, came also 
development along similar lines in automobile service— 
tb upbuilding of special facilities for women travelers, 
rest rooms and the like. 

_ Today, in aviation, women perhaps occupy a posi- 
ion similar to theirs in relation to automobiles fifteen 


years ago. You remember then that automobiling was 
almost an adventure. Certainly a woman driver was 
something of a curiosity. They dressed for the part in 
veils, linen dusters, goggles and gauntlets. 

With increasing rapidity women really conquered the 


plane for use in connection with his forthcom- 
ing Antarctic expedition. Equipment plans 
changed, however, and the Fokker was offered 
for sale. The Honorable Mrs. Frederick Guest, of Lon- 
don, bought it. Mrs. Guest was Miss Amy Phipps, of 
Pittsburgh. She it is who sponsored the flight and to 
her my thanks are due for the opportunity given me. 
She herself wished to fly in it [Turn to page 102] 








UISELESS 


Beautiful - but 


EY, Use-less!” 
“Lad, please 
don’t yell like 


that in the house. Ii 
you want to talk to 
Charlotte, go to her— 
or send up someone.” 

Lad Newman raced up the stairs three steps at a 
time to the first landing, propped himself against a 
marble Athena on the newelpost and directed a sub- 
dued, melodious yodel toward his stepsister’s room: 

“Useless! Hey, Sharley!”’ 

“Want me?” 

“Veh. Listen. You got a man on tonight ?” 

“A kind of one. Why?” 

“Can’t you ditch him? I got a fella coming in on the 
eight-ten and I’m going to take him up to the club for 
dinner and I thought maybe you’d—” 

“No, no, Cicero, I know your fellas.” 

“Aw, listen. He’s a great little guy. He’s a prince of 
a—” 

“No thanks, darling. I’m off royalty just now.” 

A clumping sound on the stairs, a disgusted snort. 
“You make me sick! Of all the selfish little brats—” 

“Cautious, you mean, darling. Sorry,” and Charlotte 
Farmer closed the door to her room witha small, pleased 






99 
useless, they 


By Reita Lambert 


smile and proceeded to peel off her other stocking. 

Its mate lay in the middle of the rug before her 
dressing table. From the adjoining bathroom came the 
gurgle of running water, the steamy scent of bathsalts. 
Rosy feet thrust into spindly-heeled mules, she padded 
about the room, pulling open bureau drawers, substitut- 
ing fresh garments for those she shed en route. When 
she went into the bathroom clutching the folds of her 
negligee over a slim, bare hip, the floor was strewn with 
wilted blooms of pink gossamer and webby lace. It 
didn’t occur to her to pick them up, because she never 
did pick them up. 

Shoulder deep in her scented bath, she sang—‘‘When 
I hear dem darkies croon dat mel-o-dee-ee—” 


said 
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‘* Didn’ tI tell you I'd make 
a wow of a model?” 


of her. 


5 ° ” 2 @ 
“We married her for money, they said of him. 


ER father and 
stepmother were 
at dinner when she 
went down. Against 
the polished surface 
of the table, delicate 
Venetian lace doilies 
were like reflected foliage on a still pool. In the 
shadows beyond the peaked flames of candles, the 
butler moved softly. And out of the shadows came 
Sharley, still singing—“When I hear dem darkies 
croon—” 

Her father looked up, an elderly Apollo, still beauti- 
ful at sixty. “Hello, kitten.” 

“H’lo.” She sniffed. “What's that? Turtle soup? Omy- 
gosh!” 

“If you’d stay home to your meals once in a while,” 
her father said, “you might get some really good food.” 

“And a little more flesh on your bones,” added Mrs. 
Farmer—hers had to be taken on faith. “You're getting 
thinner by the minute.” 

Sharley grinned. “How do you like my new dress?” 
She opened her cape so that its silver folds made a 
winged background for the soft taper of her young 
body, and pivoted on dancing toes. 

“Charming and sweet, darling,” her father applauded 
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appreciatively, “what there is of it.” 

“Another!” disapproved Mrs. Farmer. “How much?” 

“Huh? Oh, I forget.” 

“Well, if poor Billy Chance isn’t already done for,” 
Mr. Farmer said, “he will be when he sees you tonight.” 

Sharley folded her wings about her and gave her 
father a seraphic smile. “But I’m not going with Billy, 
darling.” 

“You're not!” shrilled Mrs. Farmer. “Why this 
morning you said—” 

“T know. But Frankie Morehouse phoned. He just got 
in from Spain yesterday. He says he’s brought me some 
of those—you know those Carmen rattles—” she snap- 
ped her fingers—‘tum-tee, de-tum-tee, de—” 

“Well, of all the rude, fickle—” 

“Now, Lucy!” soothed Apollo. 

“Well, she is. I’d say the same if she was my own 
daughter.” It was Mrs. Farmer’s invariable defense. 
“Billy Chance is the only nice boy in the lot, and here 
she-—” 

“Well, you can keep the flowers, mummy.” 

“What flowers?” 

“Billy’s. I told him I was sick. They'll probably be 
pinkth.” 

“All right, laugh at him now, but the day’ll come 
when you'll be sorry, miss. No girl—I don’t care 
how popular she is—can play fast and loose with 
men the way you do, without living to regret it. 
You'll see. You'll go through the woods,” fumed 
Mrs. Farmer who had an aphorism for every 
emergency, “and come out with a broken stick.” 

“Mr. Morehouse, Miss Charlotte,” announced 
the butler gently. 

“And to think,” said Mrs. Farmer when the 
silver butterfly had flown, “she’d break an en- 
gagement with a boy like Billy and then refuse 
to help poor Lad out with his guest.” 

“Oh, well,” her husband said mildly. “Oh, 
well.”” He hated scenes. Especially at dinner. He 
probed about in his mind for some instrument 
with which to divert this one. “Who has Laddie 
picked up now?” 

“Some young man—an artist, I think—he met 
in Paris last summer. He’s invited him out for a 
couple of weeks. You know Lad is the most 
hospitable creature—always has been and—” 

Mr. Farmer sighed his relief and attacked his 
squab. 

TAL two o'clock, Sharley said goodnight to her 
escort in the summer house. 

“Run along home and sing yourself to sleep, 
Frankie,” she told him sweetly. “I’m not going in 
yet. I’m going to stay out here and think about 
you. Be good, lamb.” 


pa watched an accommodating moon light him 
out of the garden. An old moon, smug and 
yellow, riding close to the treetops. She looked at 
it through the screen of roses that clambered over 
the summer house and yawned delicately. She 
supposed she ought to go in, not because a sum- 
mer house in a deserted garden at two o’clock in - 
the morning seemed an incongruous setting for a 
solitary young woman, but because there appeared 
nothing better to do. 

It was a dismal conclusion, but it had been a 
dismal evening. Frankie had proved an unprofit- 
able investment, as sorry a blight as “nice” Billy 
Chance. She wished she hadn’t gone. Still one man 
was as good as another because they were all 
alike, anyway. She was tired of ’em all. She sighed, 
stood up and drew her cloak about her. Then she 
stopped and sniffed. Into the damp air, redolent 
of flowery and earthy scents, a new odor drifted. 
Cigarette smoke. Lad’s? A burglar’s? 

The possibility quickened her pulse pleasantly. 
But burglars didn’t wear dinner coats nor take 
leisurely strolls in the moonlight before launching 
their burglarious enterprises. And the smoker was 
wearing the one and doing the other, as the light 
from the inescapable moon showed her. She stood 
perfectly still and grinned. He advanced slowly, 
occupied with his cigarette and the pebbled path 
on which his eyes were bent. When he was within 
six feet of the summer house—“H’lo,” Sharley 
said softly. 

He lifted his head and looked at her. A stranger, 
tall and spare, with a kind of lounging negligence 
about him. He looked at her gravely, at the slim 
figure in its silver cloak, standing there in its 
frame of clambering roses. He stood utterly still 
while the ash grew long on his cigarette and the 
faint night sounds swelled to a noisy chorus. 


“Well, h'‘lo,” Sharley repeated a little sharply. 

Instead of answering, he stepped forward and, with 
a movement as swift as it was unexpected, laid one 
finger lightly against her cheek. 

“Real!” he said. 

She drew back disconcerted. “What did you think I 
was. A ghost?” 

He shook his head. “A nymph, a naiad, some fairy 
sprite sprung straight from the heart of an oak.” 

“T thought you were a burglar.” 

“If I had been, something would have told me that 
my treasure was here.” 

“Well, you couldn’t hock me. I guess you'd have been 
sorry you passed up the silver.” 

“Never! They could take the silver away from me, 
but no one can rob me of this moment, nymph.” 

She giggled, skipped the pebbles with the toe of her 
slipper. The stranger had a new line. “Who are v~" 
anyway? I mean, what’s your name?” 

He sighed. “Dante,” he said, “and yours is Bea-. 
and he sighed again and turned at the sound of tramp- 
ing feet. 

‘Well, for Pete’s sake,” blurted Lad Newman bearing 
down upon them exuberantly. ‘“H’lo, Useless, what you 
doing out here this time o’ night?” 

She stepped past him a little defiantly, though her 
defiance was not for Lad but for some strange tumult 
within herself. 

“T was waiting to carry your shoes upstairs, darling,” 


she told him pertly and went flying into the house. 


T was Mr. Farmer who played master of ceremonies 

the following morning. “Though / had to introduce 
myself,” he said. “Lad wears his responsibilities lightly.” 

The two men were on the red tiled terrace, Apollo 
very dashing in his golf togs, the stranger in a blue 
serge coat and flannels. In the brilliant morning sun he 
seemed thinner and a little fagged. The flannels were 
yeliowed from much cleaning and the serge coat was 
shiny. One noted these matters only to wonder, an 
instant later, whether sartorial perfection wasn’t after 
all, a bit juvenile and perhaps a trifle vulgar. The slight- 
ly cynical droop of the stranger’s dark eyes, seemed 
to say that it was, though he bent over Sharley’s hand 
with the same easy gallantry that had distinguished him 
in their moonlight encounter. 

“I’m afraid I got down earlier than he expected,” he 
apologized for Lad. “I’m rather an early riser.” 

“And here,” Mr. Farmer chuckled, “just as I’m say- 
ing that my family doesn’t show up before noon, the 
kitten appears and makes me out a prevaricator.” 

“The kitten” gave him a blasting look. “Don't be 
silly. I often get up in the morning.” 


“So you do, so you do, lovey,” Apollo retracted 


hvstily. “Very opportune, too. I’ve been trying to per- 
suade Mr. Warrer to come out on the links with me, 
but he—” 

“I’m no-golfer. But don’t let me [Turn to page 116] 
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AST month's story in this series told of Miss Bon- 
stelie’s childhood and her early stage ambitions. In 
this chapter we meet the young actress-producer cliimb- 
ing swiftly to success; we are told of her first star 
discoveries and her production of “Little Women.” 
Future stories will reveal Miss Bonstelle’s part in careers 
of Katherine Cornell, Alice Brady, Winifred Lenihan, 
Grace George, James Rennie and many others. 
Concluding installments will give advice to the 
struck and to those interested in the Little Theater. 


FLIGHT of memory is like nothing in the world 
A but an airplane trip. We have been traveling in 
a straight line so far, hesitating here and there 
along the past as we sighted a happening worthy of 
notice. But now, sit tight! I am your pilot, and I warn 
you I am going to do a series of reverses and dips and 
whirls that will make any student of biography who de- 
pends upon dates and history and 
a sequence of years, pretty dizzy. 
For years have little signif- 
cance. Life is lived in its vital ex- 
periences. Only those events of the 
past that, disregarding the pass- 
age of time tie themselves tightly 
with the events of today, really 
count. Hold your breath then, as 
I dip and swoop among my mem- 
ories and let you see those that in 
the light of today, shine clear. 

I was Juliet at seventeen; I 
must have been all of eighteen 
when I played Camille, that is, the 
title rdle. I had played Nichette in 
Camille before. It happened in 
Rochester. The company had a 
shaky summer and our small sal- 
aries were not always quite paid. 
I was the ingenue. One night the 
manager called to me as I was 
leaving the stage. 

“We play Camille next week,” 
he announced. 

“Fine,” I chirruped, thinking 
I would not have to memorize a 
new part. 

“And you,” he went on, “are 
going to play Camille.” 

“But I can’t!” I protested, with 
sinking heart. How was I, at 
eighteen, to portray Camille whose 
experience of life surpassed my 

wildest imaginings? But the man- 
ager went on talking. The leading 
lady had left (I knew she had not 
received all her salary, but he did 
not know that I knew) and would 
I, as leading lady, please get my 
lines at once? I fell back upon a 
piece of scenery and cried. 
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‘T tell you I can't.” 1 hunted round for a defense and 
fairly shouted my only remaining one, “I haven't the 
clothes!” From out the shadows of the stage came my 
old friend, Colonel George Warren, the veteran dramatic 
critic of the Rochester Democrat and Chronicle. He took 
me by the shoulders and shook me gently. 


“You can do Jessie,” he said. “You save to do 
it. You are not going to miss this opportunity.” I wish 


I had always had someone to show me my opportunity! 

‘Do I have to?” I asked feebly enough and when he 
assented I went out to tackle what looked like the im- 
possible. I got the lines and in a week we opened. 
Camille was a success. It was such a success that all 
that season when the house was small they put on 
Camille again. And it was, as Colonel Warren had said, 
my opportunity. From the playing of Camille I secured 
my first job as manager and director and I have been 
managing and directing, as well as acting, ever since. It 
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happened in this wise. I played at Forepaugh’s Theater 
that winter but in the spring I took a vacation and 
stopped with my mother-in-law in Brooklyn. Sam, Lee 
and J. J. Shubert, who were young men at the beginning 
of their successful careers in the theatrical business. 
were lessces of the Rochester house at which I had 
played the summer before. One company which had 
played there three weeks had failed and J. J. went to 
Rochester to find out what could be done. He was ad- 
vised to get Jessie Bonstelle. 

“She's popular here,” the owner of the theater as- 
sured him. “If you get her, the thing will go.” 

J. J. came to Brooklyn to me. 

“You are coming to Rochester,” he said, 
in a stock company for me.” 

“My goodness, I can’t. I don’t know how to manage,” 
I protested. “And I’m far too young.” 

“Well, so am I young,” he retorted. There wasn’t 
any denying that; he was as young for a producer as I 
was for a manager. So we laughed at our lack of years, 
experience and of money for all those things seem joy- 
ous indeed to youth. When we stopped laughing, I tried 
to consider. 

“I haven’t even enough money to start,” 
even enough for the first play.” 

“All right,” said J. J. “I’ve got enough to lend you 
some for that.” 

I was just nineteen, and when J. J. went I hugged 
myself in sheer delight. I was a leading lady and a 
manager, the youngest manager in the whole country! 

We had decided to begin with Camille as it had gone 
so well the season before. That play was our salvation. 
I had so little money that even with what J. J. loaned 
me I could not pay for the rights of a second play for 
the week following. The producers who held the rights 
wouid not let me have the play without paying, so you 
can see how much faith they had in me and the venture. 
[ had to have the script for rehearsals so I got the 
people controlling it to mail the script collect and have 
it reach me after our two opening performances, matinee 
and evening on Memorial Day. If we couldn't get 
enough money from those two occasions we were 
doomed. The royalty was just one hundred dollars. I 
was so careful of what I spent on props that J. J. and I 
almost came to battle. By our contract he was to supply 
the regular props and I all perishable ones. On the 
morning of Memorial Day, when I looked for the French 
banknotes and coins Camille had to be showered with, 
they were not in stock. I sent for J. J. He was as hard 
up as I was and he sent back word that he wouldn't buy 
another thing. 1 drew myself up to my full managerial 
height of five feet two inches. 

‘Tell Mr. Shubert,” I directed the stage manager, 
“that unless he comes back here at once there wiil be 
no performance this afternoon.” 

He came, his face solemn. 


“and put 
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(Act I of ‘Little Women’? ) 
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** Hurrah! 


“T'll tell you, Bonnie,” he said, “I’ve got something 
here that will just fit and not cost a cent.” He put his 
hands into his pockets and drew them out and handed 
me two fistfuls of umbrella checks. 

I hit the grid-iron. No Camille ever did a better bit of 
indignation. But I caught a twinkle in his eyes and sud- 
denly came down to earth. 

“Now, Mr. Shubert,” I said, “come across.” 

He got those notes and coins, the scamp. He knew 
he had to. But he liked giving my temper a little exer- 
cise. It got plenty those days. We opened that after- 
noon and a very worried young manager and leading 
lady looked through the peephole in the curtain and 
beheld a full house. I was saved. The hundred dollars 
due on the script for the second week would be paid. 

Before the summer was over I was voted a success as 
a manager. Not that J. J. and I were making our fortunes, 
but we were getting by. Thanks to Camille. Whenever we 
needed money we played a revival, or put on an extra 
Camille matinee. In that year and the summers following 
I played the part of Camille over two hundred times. 

Let us dip down on Proctor’s in New York for one 
of those performances. I made quite a bit of my busi- 
ness with the bridal veil. Nichette, who is to be wed, 
comes wearing her veil to Camille who is dying. She is 
holding on to the little life that is 
left her, hoping to see Armand once 
more. He comes in as the little bride 
is kneeling beside Camille. I, Camille, 
took the veil gently, held it in my 
weak arms, and with as tender a re- 
gard for it as if it were sacred I held 
it for a brief instant over my face, 
placing my hand in Armand’s. Then 
with a gesture of renunciation for 
what I had never known and had for- 
ever lost I dropped the veil suddenly. 
In another moment I collapsed and 
died. I played this scene with all my 
girlish heart in it, and I won 
the reward so dear to the heart 
of any actor on hearing a deli- ; 
cate sniff, sniff, from my audi- 
ence. Perhaps you do not know 
that we cannot see you. Only 
the first two rows of the or- 
chestra are visible. Behind them is 
blackness from which come the 
sounds we play to, the little gasp 
that means held breaths, the purring 
murmurs of content, the repressed 
giggles, coughs and stirs that are 
our gauges of your approval. We 
play to them. They are our audience. 

This day as I, Camille, dropped the veil and prepared 
to die, I heard a woman’s sob followed by a disturbance. 
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played the lead. Sometimes 
, Al was with me, sometimes 
Sli” a he was not, but always his 


- ' love and his aid were mine. 


I remember that when they 
ce handed -me the part of Juliet 
y I took my part and walked 
yf i through the city of Rochester 
and found one open church 
ee (it was a Roman Catholic 
<= Cathedral) and went in and 

dropped on my knees in a 

d dark corner and murmured: 

“Oh, God, if you'll only see 

’ me through this, Til never 

try to play such a big part 
2 . again.” 

I hadn’t learned then that 
one does not bargain with 
God. And although God 
pulled me through I certainly 
failed in my part of the con- 
tract. Before I was twenty- 
one I had appeared as Kath- 
erine in The Taming of The 








| Shrew, Ophelia in Hamlet, 
, Portia in The Merchant of 
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Hurrah! I knew it, I knew it! I told you so four years ago’’ 


Out of the corner of my eye I saw two people, a woman, 
followed by a man, hurrying out. A few days later I 
received this letter: 


“Dear Miss Bonstelle, 

You do not know me, you never will know me. But 
I must tell you that your performance as Camille saved 
me from wrecking my life. I had got to the point where 
nothing seemed to matter and I was just going 
away with—well, why should I write more? I know 
now that it was a step that I would have regretted 
all my days. My gratitude to you.” 

There was no signature. 

I cherish an idea, as every actor worthy of 
the name cherishes in his secret heart an idea, 
that the stage probes and touches the emotions 
of human beings as does no other art; 
that it can teach, reveal, save, comfort. 
Not that this is its mission. It has but 
one mission: “To hold the mirror up to 
nature.” The rest is but a by-product. 
How inspiring a by-product it may be! I 
went about my work, uplifted, happy, 
glorying in my new usefulness. 

Take a long breath now while we make a 
swift flight. That season in Roches. -r 
when we played and replayed Camille 
established me as a manager. For summers un- 
counted (there must have been a dozen of them) 
I played and managed companies at Rochester, 

and then added to that venture, others 
big and little in Buffalo, Providence, 
Northampton, Detroit, touring town 
after town when occasion offered, 
running into Canada and playing 
Winnipeg; Halifax; St. john’s, 
Newfoundland; New Brunswick; 
Montreal; Toronto; and a score of 
other places. In the winters I often 
played or directed in “New York 
City although during two winter 
seasons I ran a stock company at 
Providence, R. I., and for five 

winters, in addition to New 

York productions, Bertram Har- 

rison and I directed the Muni- 

cipal Theater at Northampton, 

Massachusetts. Often I ran two 

companies at the same time, 
Buffalo and Rochester, Buffalo and 
Detroit, Buffalo and Providence, 
and one summer I ran three com- 
panies at the same time in Provi- 
dence, Detroit, and New York City 
and commuted from place to place. 

In all these years I not only managed, I usually 
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Venice, Rosalind in As You 
Like it, Desdemona in Othel- 
lo, Julie in Richelieu, Magda 
in Magda, Fedora in Fedora, 
Tosca in La Tosca, Tess in 
Tess of the D’Urbervililes, 
Lady Teazle in the School 
for Scandal, Pauline in The 
Lady of Lyons, both Orphans 
(one at a time) in The Two 
Orphans, to say nothing of 
my two hundred perform- 
ances of Camille. 

The most shining memory 
of many years that gleams 

clearly through to 

me now, comes from 

Brooklyn. I was 

looking for a job in 

New York when 

Madam Janauschek 

died. I went to her 

funeral. She had 
been living in a bare 
flat over what was 
called a “saloon” 
and the _ services 
were held in Man- 
hattan at an under- 
taker’ s establish- 
ment. A dozen peo- 
ple who had known 
her and had worked 
with her were there 
with me, no more. 
This woman who 
had been ac- 
counted the 
greatest tragedian of 
two continents died 
almost alone, in pov- 
erty, and the funeral 
rites were conducted by a priest who did not even know 
her name and who mispronounced it all through the 
services. I sat there sick, faint, wondering what the 
future had in store for me. I, Jessie Bonstelle, would 
give my life to the stage as this woman had given hers. 
Was I to die like this, in obscurity, unnoticed, barely 
mourned? 

I tried to go back to my job hunting but I could not 
force myself to keep my appointments. They didn’t 
seem worth while. For a week I groped in darkness. 
Then slowly I began to realize that while Madam was ’ 
dead, the theater lived! That which she had added to its 
service to mankind, that which she had given freely 
that men might feel more deeply and more widely and 
with greater sympathy toward their fellows, that could 
never be taken away. And if I, Jessie Bonstelle, lived 
for the theater what I did would last; it mattered little 
what became of me. 

Since my marriage I had been a pretty cocky girl. I 
had seen myself launched on a career in capital letters, 
a Career of Jessie Bonstelle for Jessie Bonstelle. I had 
not stopped to realize how much Al’s prestige had 
helped me; I counted myself my own achievement. But 
after Madam’s death I became humbler and more ana- 
lytical. 

It is not easy for me to be humble and after many 
years I still have to watch my step and keep my eyes 
nxed straight upon the great goal so as always to forget 
myself. But from that day in which [Turn to page 96° 
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oAl drama of love at seventeen unfolded 


in the half light of each dawning day 


ROBABLY the most assiduous and certainly 
P= most punctual of all the route carriers of 
The Morning Herald was Roger Clinton. 
First on hand before the arc lights in the alley 
had begun to sicken against the recurring dawn, 
Roger always beat 
t he circulation 
manager down and 
vften poked his 
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; By Fadawin Dial CJorgerson 


head through a forbidden window of the pressroom to 
shout down to its ink-smeared familiars, “Why don’t 
you shake a leg? Think I got all day?” 

There was a motive, unsuspected in Herald Alley, for 
Roger’s fleetness. Her name was Carolyn Westgate and 
she was a junior in high school with Roger. Also, she 
was the daughter of the Reverend Doctor Sinclair West- 
gate, pastor of the very fashionable Monitor Street 
Church. 

Every morning, before the sparrows in the elms 
had got well under way with their twittering, Roger 
delivered a copy of The Morning Herald on the ver- 
anda of the parsonage. This particular copy was not 
rolled and twisted into a compact journalistic boom- 
erang of the kind Roger banged against other front 
doors from a distance of twenty yards. This paper was 
carefully, even lovingly pressed and folded and laid 
with something approaching reverence on the little 
wicker table which stood on the Westgate veranda. 
And he tiptoed off feeling he was going to live a better, 
sweeter life for having done it. 

Also adding to its value as an unpub- 
lished item was the fact that Carolyn and 
her friends did not know that he carried 
a newspaper route. It wasn’t anything to 
be ashamed about, nor yet anything par- 
ticularly to be bragged about. There were 
a lot of route carriers of The Herald who 
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were not his social equals, it is true. They were the 

ones who shot craps and bandied obscene “gags” in 

the alley back of the newspaper building, but they 

were the submerged and exceptional tenth you were 

likely to find in any profession. They really de- 
served to be classed not as carriers but as sellers. So 
marked was the social distinction between carriers and 
sellers, that the circulation manager had provided en- 
tirely separate departments and entrances for those who 
sold The Herald on the streets barking raucously of 
downtown murders and those who delivered The Herald 
to homes with quiet efficiency, sometimes stealing milk 
bottles and drinking off the cream, it is true, but withal 
a higher type of newspaper vendors. 

To Carolyn Westgate he had confided the fact that 
he was “connected” with The Herald, not dissuading her 
from the vague understanding that his connection was 
literary in character. He did indeed write the weekly 
notices describing the after-school meetings each Friday 
of the Hawthorne Literary Society, and these appeared 
in paragraph form in The Herald on Saturday, after 
they had been cut from one thousand words to one 
hundred. Nevertheless, they were invested with the 
magic aura of print, and the delivery of his papers on 
Saturday morning was to Roger an intellectual delight. 
Furthermore, the Rev. Dr. Westgate, respecting Roger’s 
admittedly influential connection with The Herald, en- 
trusted to him each Friday the advance notice of his 
Sunday sermon topic, for publication in the Saturday 
Herald. Roger carefully copied these on a_ type- 
writer so they would get in right, and they nearly al- 
ways did. 

Dr. Westgate’s latest sermon topic, however, had 
been typographically forecast as “The Bottle of the 
Spirit,’ when it should have been “The Battle of the 
Spirit.” This clearly was not Roger’s fault but he felt 
in a measure responsible for it. He promised to repri- 
mand the proof-reader, and privately he deemed it nec- 
essary to do something to bolster up his prestige as a 
journalist. 

An evening date with Carolyn gave Roger the 
chance. They witnessed a street encounter be- 
tween a coupe and a sedan, and Roger strode un- 

hesitatingly up to the officer who was shooing 
back the crowds from the street. 

“T am Clinton of The Herald,’ 
Roger advised him, pulling out a sheaf 
of notepaper that resembled in bulk 
the Sunday Herald. “Have you any 
facts?” 

“You know as much about it as I 

do, son,” said the policeman. “Get 
back there, you people. Whadda you 
think this is?” 
A But Roger, undismayed, held kanga- 
& roo court in the middle of the street, 
while both drivers angrily protested 
across his notepaper that the other 
fellow was to blame. 

Roger hurried to a telephone with 
Carolyn and reported the accident. 
The man at the Herald office barked at 
him a succession of questions, includ- 
ing ‘““‘What? Who? Where? How?” and 
Roger found to his bewilderment that 
all he knew accurately was the What. 
He went back to interview the police- 
man much to Carolyn’s delight, for 
: this was adventure in fact and deed. 

But the policeman, callously indifferent 

and casual, told him he would have 

to get his facts of the accident from 

headquarters; and taking a minister's 
daughter to the police station was another 
of those things that were not being done. Be- 
sides, there was danger that somebody from 
The Herald might be there, and make this 
gesture embarrassing. 

“But ministers’ daughters are supposed to 
s be wild and woolly,” pouted Carolyn. “I 

don’t see why you can’t take me to the police 
station.” 
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“Oh, there are coarse people there—murderers and 
arsenics and the like,” said Roger. “Your father would 
never let me come to see you again.” 

“You treat me like a nineteenth century wax lily 
and I’m furious,” retorted Carolyn. “You haven't any 
right to let me interfere with your professional duties 
like this. You take me right home or take me to the 
police station—one or the other.” 

Roger was forced despite his most eloquent pleading 
to take her home. The man who wrote, “Oh, what a 
tangled web we weave,” reflected Roger, knew his 
spiders. One of these days this deceiving business was. 
likely to cause trouble. Roger resolved not to bring 
up the subject of being connected with The Herald any 
more, in Carolyn’s presence. 

He wished he could quit this route job. He was bit- 
terly jealous of the long-legged office boy in the editor- 
ial rooms of The Herald. Why couldn’t he get a job 
like that, instead of being consigned to the limbo of 
the circulation department below stairs? But then the 
copy boy in question had to work every afternoon and 
evening until midnight; and what chance did he have 
to have dates with girls, much less go to high school 
and study his lessons, too? 

Roger’s early morning drudgery at least left his after- 
noons clear for cultivating the social graces, and he 
could have dates on Friday and Saturday nights. But 
Roger had rivals, sons of ease, who were permitted the 
use of their fathers’ expensive cars; and none of the 
boys of their station in life carried newspaper routes. 
In this thought resided the chief sting of Roger’s calling. 
But he had sought in vain to find another part-time 
job and the prospect of coaxing an increased allow- 
ance out of his father was a forlorn one. Nevertheless 
he tried it but was rebuffed in so peremptory a manner 
that he resolved it was the last time he would ever 
refer to his job at home. He continued to get his papers 
early, deliver them swiftly, and thrill with the com- 
pensatory delight each morning of “sighing his soul to- 
ward the Grecian tents, where Cressid lay,” as he quoted 
softly to himself. Dr. Westgate was not a Greek, but 
he often used the stuff in his sermons. 

There was a new church editor at The Herald to 
whom Roger delivered the weekly sermon notice for 
Dr. Westgate. He was a most unchurchly persen in 
appearance, baggily clad in clothes that were a walk- 
ing defiance to the presser’s profession, and his face 
equally eloquent of a distaste for barbers. Others in 
the office called him “Woozy,” and Roger ascertained 
from the office boy that his name was Mr. Dunn. On 
his desk was an empty quart whisky bottle with a 
somewhat clerical black tie decorating its neck. 

Mr. Dunn took the notice from Roger solemnly and 
raised a detaining hand as Roger moved to depart. 

“Hold, good youth,” said the church editor sonor- 
ously. “Let me peruse this message which you bring to 
gladden the hearts of suffering mankind. Are you the 
son, may I inquire, of our dear Dr. Westgate?” 

Roger was moved to suspect the man had an uncanny 
knowledge of his private sentiments toward Carolyn, 
and he blushed. “No,” he said a little indignant. “My 
father is not a preacher. He is in the bottling business, 
and I am just a friend of the family.” 

“Of your own family? This, my young friend, is 
very unusual.” 

“I mean of Dr. Westgate’s family,” said Roger ve- 
hemently, determined to get the thing straight. “I just 
bring in the notices for Dr. Westgate.” 

“Well at any rate,” said Woozy firmly, “you'll have 
to get this notice in earlier.” 

“But Dr. Westgate doesn’t finish writing his sermon 
until Friday,” protested Roger. 

“Well you tell him I said finish it a day earlier,” 
growled Woozy, frowning at him fiercely. “Tell him to 
have his Sunday service on Saturday hereafter, if he 
can’t arrange it any other way.” 

Roger retreated in silence to the door of the news 
— unpleasantly conscious of the grins directed at 
im. 

Slim Green, the copy boy, was bound on an outside 
errand and went down the stairs with him. 


Mlustrared hy GEORGE BREHM 


“Don’t let him kid you, bo,” advised Slim. “If he 
thinks he can get a rise out of you he'll rag you from 
here to breakfast.” 

“Funny they’d have a fellow like that for a religious 
editor,” observed Roger, still somewhat abashed. 

“They put him on the church beat to punish him,” 
chuckled Slim, “for gettin’ lit. He’s the best sports 
writer they got, but they had to do something about him 
goin’ off and gettin’ stewed so much, so they told him he 
had to be church editor six months, and if he showed 
up pie-eyed again it’d cost him six months longer. You 
been readin’ his stuff on the sport page, haven’t you? 
Dickie Dunn?” ° 

“Sure. Is that Dickie Dunn?” 

“Tt ain’t his brother. Tell him you're wise to his kid- 
din’, the next time he tries to climb you. It’s just the 
job sort of gets on his nerves.” 

“How’s that?” 

“He has to go to church three times every Sun- 
day includin’ the Men’s Brotherhood meetin’ in 


. the afternoon, and every Wednesday night to 


prayer-meetin’. If he misses coverin’ four services 
every week the boss gives half his salary to For- 
eign Missions.” 
“Journalism sure is funny, ain’t it?” said Roger. 
“It'll do,” admitted Slim cynically. “Only they 
run your legs off. One of these days I’m gonna get 


me an easy job at a fillin’ station. So long.” 

Roger felt a species of comradeship with Woozy 
Dunn on the subject of church attendance. Roger went 
three times every Sunday, too—that is, counting Sun- 
day school and the morning service as two. He did this 
with the double aim of absorbing most of Carolyn’s 
Sunday date time and of impressing Dr. Westgate with 
his deeply religious nature. 

“That’s the way I like to see a young man spend Sun- 
day,” Dr. Westgate said encouragingly. 

Carolyn taught Sunday school and sang in the choir 
as well, so that her regular and early attendance at all 
services—and therefore Roger’s early attendance—was 
obligatory. Roger often rushed around his Herald route 
at breakneck speed on Sundays in order to finish on 
time, for the paper was later coming out on Sundays 
than on week-days, being eight times more voluminous. 

Roger delivered his Sunday papers in Dr. West- 
gate’s block first. He had a nervous horror of being 
observed by his lady love—or, worse, by one of his 
rivals—in the act of staggering along under his 
































He tiptoed off feeling he was 
going to live a better, sweeter life 


burden of Sunday papers. Besides, what would Dr. West- 
gate say if he knew Roger actually worked on Sunday? 
It would mean disaster, socially and religiously as well. 

If they would only promote him—make him a route 
inspector, for instance—it wouldn’t be so bad. There 
was some dignity in a job like that, and route inspectors 
didn’t have to work on Sundays if they didn’t want to. 
But there were only three inspectors, and those birds, 
Roger suspected, were all kin to the publisher. That 
was always the way. 

Thus Roger ruminated as he walked through the dark 
streets to the Herald office that Sunday morning when 
the press broke down. 

He arrived at the Herald office at five o’clock, as was 
his wont on Sunday though he knew it would be hours, 
in the normal course of events, before the papers wouid 
pour out of the automatic conveyor from the pressroom. 
Today it was hours and hours. 

Five-thirty, six o'clock, six-thirty passed, and the hum 
of congregating carrier boys had arisen to a clamor. 
Broad daylight picked out every detail of the littered 
alley. A swarm of mechanics attacked the stubborn press 
from all sides, but its cylinders only rolled spasmodi- 
cally a few revolutions, ejected several feet of torn and 
badly scrambled printed matter, and stopped. 

Eight o’clock. The telephone in the circulation man- 
ager’s cubby hole was ringing with a never-say-die in- 
sistence. He answered it three or four times, argued 
querulously with thick-headed subscribers who couldn’t 
understand plain English and at length desisted in sheer 
exasperation. Forty-six route carriers in the alley out- 
side were becoming quarrelsome and obstreperous. The 
circulation manager went out, mounted a roll of news- 
print paper and harangued them pleadingly, exhorting 
silence and patience. He saw Roger [Turn to page 82] 
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‘Paradise Poachers 


CJhe lure of strange lands and stark danger 
brings romance and mystery to 


an orphan in a sheltered English village, 
is invited to make her home with an 

uncle in Kaitupi, North New Guinea. His 

death forces her to seek the protection of 

Gladys Starkey and her husband Jim, who 

are smugglers of bird of paradise plumes; 

but the situation becomes unpleasant and she 

bribes Luther, the half-breed captain of the Madang 
to take her up the jungle river to meet Peter Hardy 
whom she loves. While on the shore waiting for him 
she is captured by Sepik head hunters and cannibals. 
Gladys Starkey, meanwhile, has learned of Joannet’s 
danger, but on meeting Hardy tells nothing, and sails 
with him and a district officer to Hardy’s jungle home, 
“Never Never.” There in the garden filled with exotic 
jungle flowers she makes plans to ensnare him, but at 
a crucial moment her intrigue collapses, for the cry 
comes up to them from the pier: “The Madang.” She 
knows that Luther, captain of the Madang, will tell 
Hardy of her treachery in regard to Joannet, and that 
Hardy will despise her for it. 


gion FIELD, eighteen, pretty and 


this popular novel 


‘By Beatrice Grimshaw 


Illustrated hy 
MEAD SCHAEFFER 


Part IV 

N the Madang’s one mast a flag streamed out to 
O the river wind. It was half mast high and re- 

versed. With that loud “S. O. S.” crying to every 
and any white man who might see it, the steamer had 
come in. No wonder Peter had not kept his tryst in the 
garden! No wonder Johnson and Jim were down at the 
jetty, shouldering Hardy in their anxiety to be the first 
to hear the news, whatever it might be. 


Gladys sucked her lips; they were very 

dry. “It can’t be anything,” she thought. 

“Tt can’t .. . If there was any accident, it 

must be all over now. Besides, what could 

Luther know?” The dinghy had come round 

from the far side of the Madang and was 

being rowed at frantic speed to the jetty. In it 

sat a man in a khaki suit, barefoot—Luther. 

The three white men drew close to Luther; and she 

saw Luther at intervals, as the other shifted, talking 

rapidly and tensely. 

“Something has happened,” she said, and felt her 
heart grow cold with the sense of coming fate. 

Something had happened. The little group of men 

burst asunder, as if struck by a shell. Everyone, save 

Luther, began to run. Jim ran for the Gladys, jumped 

on board, and began loosening the moorings. Johnson, 

with a couple of his own police, made for the Osprey. 

Peter Hardy, burning the ground under his feet, went 

flying to the house. He did not go in; he turned off 

at the small, stout building known as the store, and 

jerked it wide open and entered. [Turn to page 121] 
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ATE 


RETTY Rosemary and her Aunt 

Roberta, whom she exactly resem- 
bles, live on a tiny rented English 
farm, but an aura of better days hangs 
about them. Bobby works hard to sup- 
port her niece and a troublesome older 
sister. The big farm next them is 
owned by Silas Hickory, whom Rose- 
mary hates for daring to be in love 
with her aunt. She shows him the pic- 
ture of a handsome officer in an old 
album and tells Silas this is the man 
her aunt always has loved. Through her rudeness to 
Silas she and her aunt quarrel, and while Roberta tries 
her best to keep Silas from helping her too much and 
showing too clearly his devotion, she also tries to keep 
Rosemary the obedient little girl she used to be. The 
latter finally rebels openly and plans to go to a forbidden 
party with several neighbor boys. 


Part III 
HRISTMAS that year was a failure. Matilda was 
in bed with a cold that demanded even tem- 
perature be maintained in her room, and this 
necessitated Bobby sleeping on a couch at the foot of 
the invalid’s bed to keep the fire alight. Time after time 
Matilda’s querulous voice summoned the uncomplain- 
ing sister to her side, to pour ‘out the medicine at her 
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ARKED PRIVATE 





»A novel that holds the 
prize of youth-the glory 
of living life to the full 


by Ethel M. Dell 


Wlustrared hy 
JOSEPH SIMONT 


elbow, to bathe her forehead, to rearrange the bed- 
clothes, until often all desire for slumber deserted the 
patient Bobby, and she merely lay wide-eyed, watching 
the fire, until morning broke chill and gray to bring her 
another day of work. 

She shivered as she crept downstairs to light the 
kitchen fire. She had planned to go to an early service, 
but with Matilda on her hands she knew that this was 


out of the question, and, since Rose- 
mary never went without her, she did 
not go up to call her any earlier than 
usual. 

She slipped out to feed the pigs and 
poultry, shivering in the wet gloom 
of the early morning. 

When she was back in her kitchen 
she found Rosemary already up and 
eager to help. They had an early break- 
fast together and she gave her a tri- 
fling gift of handkerchiefs to mark the 

day. She was touched when Rosemary responded 

with a cake of scented soap which she had bought 
out of her very slender monthly allowance because 

Aunt Bobby never indulged in such a luxury herself. 

There was no question of going to church in the 
morning, for Matilda would not hear of being left for 
so long. The whole of her morning was spent between 
the sick room and the kitchen, and she scarcely knew 
how Rosemary was employing her time. 

“Tt is dull for the child,” she thought to herself as 
she laid the table for their midday meal. “Just when 
everyone else is having such a gay time!” 

Silas’ offer of partnership came before her, and for a 
few minutes she reviewed the possibilities he had sug- 
gested. To have time to be with her Rosemary, to be a 
real companion, to watch over her and guide her till all 





He did not pretend to be in love, this careworn, cynical man of the world 
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danger was past. It was a great temptation indeed! 

But resolutely she turned her thoughts away. Not 
even for Rosemary could she incur any further obliga- 
tion. And though she believed that Silas was supremely 
honest, and that he had every intention of keeping his 
promise to her, she had a curious feeling that it was not 
with Silas alone that she had to reckon. That strange 
physical weakness which had troubled her of late had 
made her begin to doubt herself. She had barely held 
her own with Rosemary. How would it be if circum- 
stances combined to weaken her still further? Could 
she ever summon now even a faint afterglow of the 
radiant youth which once had been hers? Was she not 
in truth growing old, tired? 

The vision of Silas came back upon her suddenly, like 
a weapon of defense swiftly grasped. She was conscious 
of a warmth spreading through her 
with the memory. But resolutely 
she turned her thoughts aside and 
when Rosemary came in she found 
her bravely smiling. As a matter 
of fact she did not give much 
thought to Bobby. Her thoughts 
were wrapped up deep within 
herself, as was so often now the 
case, and when she spoke it was 
absently and without interest. 
Like Matilda she regarded 
Christmas as a farce to be ig- 
nored as far as possible. It was 
useless to pretend to a jollity she 
did not feel. When the meal was 
over, she took out her 
Schiller and sat down in 
the chimney corner to con 
her task. 

“What, today, dearest? 

Surely not today!” said 
Bobby. 

Rosemary did not raise 
her eyes. “I may as well,” 
she said, “why not? 

There’s nothing else todo.” 

Even Bobby breathed a 
sigh of relief when that 
Christmas Day came to an 
end and she settled down to 
another night on the couch in 
Matilda’s room. 

She awoke very suddenly 
about one o’clock with a curi- 
ous feeling of having been 
aroused though she had not been 
aware of any sound. She sat up, gaz- 
ing all about her into the shadows 
The night lamp threw a small ghost- 
ly circle of light on her sister's 
sleeping face. For many moments she 
watched it with eyes of deep compas- 
sion. Was it something in Matilda that 
had called to her—some memory of 
their past fashioned by a dream? 

Then she lay down again in the dim- 
ness, brooding tenderly over her be- 
loved one. But weariness came upon 
her as she lay, and she drifted into an 
uneasy sleep, uniil Matilda aroused het al 
and wanted attention. Her feet were F 
cold. Would Bobby please reheat the 
water in her bottle? 

When all was done at length, she sat 
down before the newly replenished fire 
and tried to draw a little warmth into 
her being. 

But some inner coldness persisted. When presently 
Matilda’s quiet breathing announced the fact that she 
slept, she rose very stealthily and crept to the door. 
She knew that she would never melt that awful chill 
until she had satisfied herself that Rosemary was safe. 

Rosemary’s room was at the end of the hall, and 
as she felt her way toward it she had a sudden shock. 
There was a faint streak of light visible under the door. 
The child must have fallen asleep with her light still 
burning. She would slip into the room and put it out 
without disturbing her. 

She reached the door and felt for the latch. The door 
resisted her. Once again it was locked against her. 

There was no movement to be heard in the room. 
The locked door troubled her. And there was the danger 
of a flickering candle also to be considered. She raised 
her hand in the darkness and softly tapped. 

In that instant the light in the room went out. There 
was no sound save that very faint tapping of hers and 
the distant moan of the wind. 

The streak had vanished. 

Utter silence reigned beyond the locked door, and 
she began even to ask herself at length if her senses had 
tricked her after all and the light had been but an illu- 


sion. In any case it seemed that Rosemary slept, and 
the light—if indeed it had been there—must have been 
extinguished by the draught. Again she became aware 
of intense cold—such cold as had gripped her that day 
in the yard when Silas came to the rescue. The thought 
of him swept over her with a rush of feeling for which 
she could not account, and suddenly her eyes were full 
of tears. 

She went back to the fire and huddled over it shiver- 
ing, until utter weariness overcame the cold, and she 
crept to her couch and slept. 

A leaden weariness hung upon Bobby in the morn- 
ing. She took up a cup of tea to Matilda before starting 
upon the usual round of duties and when she went up 
to call Rosemary at her usual hour she found her al- 
ready up and dressing. The girl’s greeting of her was 

just as loving as usual. 

Not until they were 
seated at breakfast to- 
gether did she broach 
















<1 voice whispered in her ear: *‘ Ah, 
Cinderella! Caught at Jast!’’ 


the subject of her night adventure, and then it was with 
a curious sense of reluctance. 

“Rosemary darling,” she said. “I saw your light burn- 
ing in the middle of the night. Did you leave it alight by 
mistake?” 

Rosemary’s eyes came straight to hers with unfalter- 
ing directness. ‘““No, I didn’t, Aunt Bobby,” she said. 
“T lighted it on purpose.” 

“Why, darling?” 

“T didn’t feel sleepy,” said Rosemary. “It’s not much 
fun lying in the dark when one is wide awake.” 

“What was the matter? You weren’t startled, were 
you?” 

“No, I wasn’t frightened at anything,” 
mary. “Why?” 

“Because when I tried to come in to you, I found 
your door locked. Why was it locked?” 


said Rose- 
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A gleam of revolt shone suddenly in Rosemary's eyes. 
“Because I locked it, I suppose,” she said with brevity. 

Bobby gathered her forces. “I would rather you didn’t 
lock it, dear,” she said quietly. “It is unnecessary and 
it might be dangerous. 

Rosemary sat for a moment quite motionless, then 
with a hard breath she spoke. ‘““Am I to be denied even 
privacy, Aunt Bobby?” 

It was not the words but the tone that told Bobby 
that a struggle was before her. “You will do as I say. 
Rosemary, or—or I shall have to take away the key.” 

Rosemary’s face went slowly white. Then she spoke 
almost under her breath. ““You know best, Aunt Bobby,” 
she said, and resumed her breakfast. 

It was the strangest submission that she had ever ac- 
corded to Bobby’s authority, and to one who so well 
knew the child’s tempestuous moods there was some- 
thing ominous in her calm acceptance ef defeat. 

The day was gray and very cold with a hint of snow 
in the air. The coming of Dr. Bellamy was the only 
bright spot in the general monotony. Bobby welcomed 
him because he cheered Matilda who was never irritable 
or difficult in his presence. Bobby never had much time 
for him, but Matilda was wont to declare that he was 
the only person worth knowing in the wilderness in 

which they lived. 

Dr. Bellamy peered short-sightedly about 

him. “And where is Rosemary?” he said. He 

went to the window that 
looked across the yard. “Hullo! 

A visitor! Young Hudson, is- 

n't it? Aha! Miss Rosemary 

has found a helper!” 

Bobby glanced out. The 

stable door was open, and just 

within it she saw a gray figure 
which she also recog- 
nized as that of Percy 
Hudson. 

Dr. Bellamy went on 
talking. “The new Lord 
Ravencombe is expected 
down, I hear. Rumor has 
it that he is going to 
take the Abbey in hand. 
It'll brighten things up 
considerably locally if 

he does. You keep an eye on 

that young fledgling of 
yours or you'll have, her 
spreading her wings before 
you know where you are!” 
After letting him out at 

the front door, she turned to 

the back to summon Rose- 
mary to lunch. “Was that 
Percy Hudson I saw just now?” 
she asked. “Won’t he come in?” 

Rosemary’s face was all aglow 
with the exertion of sweeping 
the stable, and even Bobby was 
for an instant startled by her 
sheer beauty. 

“Yes, it was Percy. He’s gone 
again. He was passing this way 
and looked in.” 

Careless words spoken with 
the utmost carelessness while she surveyed 
herself in one of Bobby’s shining dish- 

covers! Why did Bobby’s anxious heart sink 

a little lower as she heard them? 

Something told Bobby that as it was 
Boxing Day and Cox was working short hours, she 
would not be left unassisted that afternoon. But for 
some reason Rosemary was determined to do the feed- 
ing for her, and when she heard the familiar step in the 
yard, she went out quickly to intercept the second 
helper. 

“Rosemary is do:ng it all,” she told him rather ner- 
vously. “Thank you so much for coming up. But you 
see—I really don’t need your help this time.” 

“And when you do need it,” said Silas, “I suppose 
you won’t dream of letting me know.” 

She raised her eyes steadily to him. “I think I would,” 
she said, “if I needed it very badly.” 

She went back to her kitchen with a half sigh. For a 
reason wholly unaccountable she felt as if she were 
fighting against heavier odds than usual that day. She 
asked herself for the first time what life would be with- 
out that strong friend of hers waiting within reach to 
help her. It was being gradually but very strongly 
borne in upon her that the burden she carried was be- 
yond her strength. 

Nevertheless, when Rosemary returned for tea she 
managed to present her usual serene front. But Rose- 
mary was too abstracted to notice anything. She had 
her tea with scarcely a word, and immediately took 
up her Schiller while Bobby washed [Turn to page 104 
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WHATS GOING ON IN THE WORLD 


THE FILM OF THE MONTH 


She Gna of St Peiershurg 


DirEcTeD By W. J. PUDOWKIN 
REVIEWED BY ROBERT E. SHERWOOD 


other industry) is under the control of the Soviet 

Government. As a result, most of the films bearing 
the Sovkino label are burdened with propaganda, which 
tends to decrease their value as works of art. Propaganda 
and art have never been harmonious elements; when 
mixed together, one usually neutralizes the effect of 
the other. 

Thus, The End of St. Petersburg, which is the latest 
and best importation from Russia, is weakened by the 
intrusion of arguments that have no particular place 
in a drama of humanity. It sets forth, in a series of 
magnificent scenes, the plight of the Russian peasants 
under the Tsarist régime; it persuades the most im- 
partial spectator that the revolution was justified, and 
it does so by means of startlingly convincing pictures 
rather than by answerable words. Then, however, near 
the finish, it turns verbose and attempts to prove that 
the Lenin-Trotsky form of government was vastly 
preferable to the Kerensky form of government. 

This is too bad, for The End of St. Petersburg starts 
out at an extraordinarily interesting and stimulating pic- 
ture, and should have continued so to the end. It works 
up to a tremendous climax, and then degenerates into 
a one-sided debate. Its final reels are clutterea with 
lengthy and heavily explanatory sub-titles, which make 
for confusion and boredom. 

There is no particular plot to the piece, nor is one 
needed. The spirit which animates the picture as a whole 
is sufficient in itself to tell a story that is infinitely stir- 
ring and exciting. In The End of St. Petersburg there is 
no hero of the accepted Hollywood type who triumphs 
over the villain and then is dissolved in an amorous 
fade-out with the blonde heroine. The hero of this 
drama is Revolution; the villain is Oppression; the 
heroine, of course, is Freedom. These three characters 
unite to form a drama of tremendous magnitude, a 
drama that requires none of the usual theatrical trickery 
to establish its grip upon the audience’s attention. What 
The End of St. Petersburg accomplishes, it accomplishes 
by sheer power, in its rudest, crudest and simplest form. 

The End of St. Petersburg introduces two extra- 


I: Russia the moving picture industry (like every 


Eva Le Gallienne, actress and director 
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Lila Lenteff, the Russian actress, in ‘‘The End of 


ordinary actors, Alexis Davor and Katrina Kaja, who in- 
terpret the two most important aspects of the revo- 
lutionary spirit; the dogged patience of the peasant and 
the inflammatory resentment of the factory worker. 

It is a shame that the producers of The End of St. 
Petersburg should have spoiled the conclusion of their 
fine effort with argumentative sub-titles; but neither the 
Soviet propagandists nor our own American censors 
could spoil the picture itself. 


THE PLAY OF THE MONTH 


“Women in the 


Shea ter 


REVIEWED BY STARK YOUNG 


N the English-speaking 
theater the history of 
actresses begins with the 

days of Charles II. Since 
thén we have had many 
bright names in the list of 
women players, and have 
now. But while everyone 
knows of women’s share in 
the art of acting, not many are aware of 
the part taken by them at present in the 
production and management in New York 
theaters and dramatic organizations. 

Of women producers who have note- 
worthy successes to their credit, Miss Rosa- 
lie Stewart and Miss Ann Nichols come 
first. Miss Stewart’s career is more import- 
ant because of the fact that she has been 
the producer and backer of one of the 
most promising playwrights that America 
has seen, Mr. George Kelly. It was at Miss 
Stewart’s hands that such pieces as The 
Show-off, The Torch Bearers and Craig's 
Wife achieved success. The career of Miss 
Nichols’ own play, Abie’s Irish Rose, with 
its record-breaking run and its immense 
box-office receipts, has passed iong since 
into Broadway history. 

The Neighborhood Playhouse on Grand 
Street is now a thing of the past; its door 
were closed last year, and the Misses Irene 
and Alice Lewisohn, whose generosity in 
money, time and spiritual sympathy made 
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this famous little theater possible, have devoted them- 
selves this season to an experiment in which music, 
pantomime, dancing and decor should be combined into 
one art. With the Misses Lewisohn worked Miss Helen 
Arthur and Miss Agnes Morgan, who, when the Neigh- 
borhood closed, formed, out of the group there, a new 
organization known as The Actor-Managers. They 
have to their credit this year an admirable production of 
the French poetic play Maya—closed by the New York 

censorship—and the continuation of - the 
y, Grand Street Follies, with which for three 


St Ps 3 
tH tt. springs they had already crowded 


their doors on Grand Street. 

There are three organizations, how- 
ever, with a thoroughly grounded 
position and steady policy, that are 
headed by women. 

, The first of these and the most fa- 
mous and firmly established in its 
artistic and financial success, is the 
Theater Guild. Miss Theresa Hel- 
burn, though only one of the six 
directors of the Guild, is really the 
one on whom falls the chief burden 
of its administration. The various 
other directors fulfill various parts, 
but Miss Helburn, as is well known 
in the theater world, sits at the helm 
of the management, with all the 
choices and decisions, interviews and 
adjustments involved in the life of 
such an institution as the Guild. 

The position of Miss Eleanor Fitzgerald at the Prov- 
incetown Playhouse is a different [Turn to page 82] 


THE MUSICAL EVENT 
OF THE MONTH 


One Swallow 
Chhat Abade a “Winter 


REVIEWED BY DEEMS TAYLOR 


mous and successful opera composer since Verdi and 
Wagner should have had to wait eleven years for 
its first signs of popular approval. Yet such is precisely 
the case of Puccini’s La Rondine (The Swallow), which 
was written in 1917. It was a flat [Turn to page 102| 
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The French- 
man, Louis 
Bleriot, who 
was first to fly 
the English 


channel 


WHATS GOING ON IN THE WORLD 


HEN, some twenty years ago, Blériot suc- 
¢wgled in flying across the English channel 
from Calais to Dover the world marveled 
at the extraordit ry exploit. It had been attempted 
many times, but u. il then no one had been able to 
open the few miles of water separating the shores of 
France and England. Blériot became for a brief hour 
the world’s hero. 

There were optimists and pessimists then as now, 
some predicting the complete conquest of the air at an 
early date, others seeing but a freak flight in a freak 
toy. Perhaps the Wright brothers themselves when they 
made their first flight in a heavier than air machine 
failed to realize what a world revolution their invention 
would cause. It meant not alone a new and more rapid 
method of transportation, but by bringing nations here- 
tofore isolated within striking distance of an enemy, it 
changed the conception of war; civilian populations, as 
well as those in military service were now left unpro- 
tected. 

The World War greatly accelerated the use of air- 
craft. Each of the belligerent nations spent without 
reckoning huge sums to build and equip planes and air- 
ships, and when again the world had begun to settle 
down to ways of peace great flights were attempted. 
Nothing daunted these airmen. No mountains were too 
high, no sea too wide for their endeavors. 

No one can longer doubt that the air has been con- 
quered and that the world finally and definitely has 
entered the air age. 

In our exultation over our achievement, it would be 
unwise to overlook the dangers and responsibilities in- 
volved. The result of the conquest may be that nations 
will become knit together by this method of quick com- 
munication. Fear of the consequences of a great war 
may also prove a factor for peace. Unless many scien- 
tists and military men of distinction are wholly wrong, 
another war of any magnitude may easily end our pres- 
ent day civilization. It is not as an instrument of 
pleasure, transportation and commerce that we need 
consider the airplane, but as an instrument of human 
destruction. One giant plane can carry enough toxic gas 
to kill most of the citizens and make uninhabitable a 
great city. And there is no adequate protection possible. 

A large air force might be used for the purpose of 
killing the women, the children and non-combatants in 
many enemy cities, but could not succeed in protecting 
its own city dwellers. The three thousand miles of water 
between America and Europe would not give immunity 
to our people. One airplane carrier could bring enough 
planes within striking distance of our shores to spill 
poison gases over an extremely large area of the country. 


She Conquest of the Air 


BY COL. EDWARD M. HOUSE 


Aerial torpedoes could be used for this purpose also. 

Let war come again between two or more nations and 
the result will startle the world. There is no escape from 
the dangers which will be let loose. It will not be a war 
of soldiers and sailors as in the past, but one involving 
the old and the young, the weak and the strong. 

At no time in the history of the world have govern- 
ments had so great a responsibility, and it is to be 
feared they have but scant realization of it. As a rule 
the people themselves are not watchful regarding for- 
eign policies. It may be from ignorance, it may be from 
over trustfulness of their officials. But the time has come 
when we should be on the watch tower fending for peace. 

What has happened may happen again unless the 
people are watchful. As time passes those, who had 
personal knowledge of the bad days between August 
1914 and November 1918 being gone, a new generation 
may become forgetful and venturesome and then— 
the end. 


THE SERMON OF THE MONTH 


Community Religion 


BY REV. O. F. JORDAN, D. D. 
REVIEWED BY 


REV. JOSEPH FORT NEWTON, Lirr. D. 


will evolve a form of Christianity to 

meet her own peculiar needs and arising 
out of her fundamental philosophy? There is 
a religion of democracy just as surely as 
there is a religion of imperialism and a re- 
ligion of nationalism. It is this concept of a 
religion of democracy which is the key that 
will unlock the significance of the great re- 
ligious changes that are now going on in our 
western Republic—changes widely important.” 


T it not logical to believe that America 






Thus Dr. Jordan states the central idea of his 
remarkable sermon, which is also the basic idea of 
the extraordinary movement of which, as editor of 

The Community Churchman, he is a leader and ex- 
pounder. Naturally he does not interpret the varied 
changes now going on in American religious life so 
pessimistically as some view them today. Instead, he 
sees that a great nation is in travail, and that a new 
version of Christianity is about to be born. 

The movement now going on, Dr. Jordan argues, 
with all sorts of facts on his side, is a transition of the 
democracy of religion to the religion of democracy. 
That is, from an alien sectarianism imposed from with- 
out to a religious interpretation and expression of Amer- 
ican religious life from within; and this explains why 
religion has never been so vital in the life of our people 
and the organized expression of it so impotent and im- 
perfect. In short, religion as now organized among us 
does not express the religious meaning of American 
ideals and life. 

“Tt may be over-bold,” Dr. Jordan admits, “to formu- 
late the uprising religion of democracy; but some out- 
lines of the great changes happening begin to emerge of 
which the Community Church movement is a token. 
Within six years the number of Community Churches 
has more than doubled. Such astonishing growth is not 
accidental but is expressive of the new religious yearn- 
ings of the Republic. : 

“Back of it lies a nobler, kinder idea of God, a truer 
teading of the nature of man, and a more social ex- 
pression of the spirit and power of religion. Jesus be- 
comes a Friend, and Brother 
of man, as well as a Saviour. 
Some day, if not in our 
time, none the less inevi- 
tably, we shall have an 
American Christianity.” 

After this memner a pio- 
neer and leader >i American 
religious life shows us inti- 
mations of things to come, 
and helps us to understand 
what is taking place around 
us and within us. To resist 
all change is death, and to 
accept every innovation 
without regard to history 
and reality is ab.urd. But if we 
unite the spirit of adventure and 
the desire to conserve we may 
meet and rejoice in the religious 
change that impends for America. 


. Rev. O. F. 
Jordan, D. D. 
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A soup you want 
again and again! 


Campbell’s Tomato Soup! What astonishing 
popularity it enjoys! Few, if any, other foods have 
been so enthusiastically approved by the whole nation. 


It’s easy to see why. Confidence in Campbell’s 
quality—and the natural appetite which people have 
t ; for the refreshment and healthfulness of tomatoes. 


And what a wonderful Cream of Tomato 
it makes! Easily prepared according 
to the directions on the label. 
12 cents a can. 
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ACTUAL VISITS TO P & G HOMES No. 14 


We heard about Eliza recently when we 
were going about from house to house in a 
pretty little Virginia town, asking women 
what kind of laundry soap they used. 
When we asked Mrs. King*, she laughed 
and said, **You really should talk to Eliza 
about her P and G Naphtha Soap.”’ 

“Eliza is your maid?’’ we asked, with 
caution. 

“Eliza,’’ said Mrs. King impressively, 
*‘is the pillar of this family. She has lived 
with us for ten years. She brings up the 
children, makes the most wonderful fried 
chicken and beaten biscuits, and hangs out 
the whitest clothes you ever saw.” 

**And she likes P and G2” 

“Indeed she does. Once I asked her why 
she liked it. “There’s right much life in 
that soap,’ she said. You see, she doesn’t 
have to rub so hard to get the children’s 
clothes clean. And they are a test of any 
soap—how do nice little children get so 
dirty?”’ 

“Then, too,’’ Mrs. King went on, “‘it 
keeps the clothes looking bright and fresh 


*Of course, this is not her real name, 
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—and Eliza is proud of her clothes. And 
she can use it with cold water any time she 
wants to rub out a dress for Mary-Eliza- 
beth or a blouse that Billy has gone climb- 
ing in. ‘’Deed, Miss Harriet,’ she will say, 
‘that soap is a good friend to me’.”” 

Less rubbing, whiter clothes, brighter 
colors—in any kind of water, hot or cold, 
hard or soft! Do you wonder that P and G 
is used by more women than any other soap 
in the world? 

This unequalled popularity means that 
P and G is made in enormous quantities. 
And since large-scale manufacturing costs 
less in proportion than small-scale manu- 
facturing, a very large cake of P and G can 
be sold to you for actually less even than 
ordinary soaps. 

So P and G costs less because it is so popu- 
lar. And it is so popular because it really 
is a better soap. 
PROCTER & GAMBLE 


FREE! Rescuing Precious Hours—‘‘How to take out 
15 common stains—get clothes clean in lukewarm 
water—lighten washday labor.’’ Problems like these, 
together with newest laundry methods, are discussed 
in a free booklet—Rescuing Precious Hours. Send a 
post card to Winifred S. Carter, Dept. NM-10, Box 1801, 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 


The largest-selling soap in the world 
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in that soap, says Mrs. Kings Eliza 
i--and in the children, too /”adds Mrs. King ! 
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McCALL’'S 





JHE BOOK CORNER 





en New Books On A Desert Isle 


WNING the books that one has loved reading, 

having them always at hand to turn to again 
and again is a joy we can all appreciate. McCall’s 
Magazine is giving to its readers a new service 
through which they may purchase books of all publish- 
ers. Send title and the name of the author of the books 
selected, together with personal check or money order 
to Editor of The Book Corner, in care of this magazine, 
236 West 37th Street, New York. 


VERY year the discussion breaks out afresh as to 
E the ten books you would choose as your baggage 

in event some untoward fate cast you upon a 
desert island. The question is never settled, some maga- 
zines to the contrary, and the matter is still open. As 
yet no one has tried the experiment. One can imagine 
a castaway returning, however, with the confession that 
he was sorry to have included Milton’s Paradise Lost 
in his ten, and advising ail other castaways to take along 
a copy of What’ll We Do Now? It is even possible 
that he would admit to finding Dante’s Divine Comedy 
rather enervating after the third week on the island, 
and end by imploring the next victim of the experiment 
to take instead the Boston Cook Book with special 
attention to the easy ways of serving coconuts in 
365 styles. 

It is more profitable to consider ten books for any 
current month to take home to the library table. There 
are so many fascinating books published each month, 
that the selection can afford some speculative excite- 
ment and the satisfaction of conducting a practical ex- 
periment without troubling to take a long voyage to 
whatever islands, in this day of airplanes, yet remain 
uninhabited. 

I for one should carry off Felix Salten’s Bambi first 
of all. It is a difficult book to classify, probably falling 
under the heading of fiction and yet 
certainly being a philosophical story 
of life. Mr. Salten is a German, and 
his story is the close and marvelous 
narrative of the life of a deer. Not 
since Mr. Kipling’s Jungle Book has 
aman of letters made animals speak 
the human language with such na- 
tural grace and charm. The book 
transcends any mere study of a 
forest animal, and becomes an en- 
largement of all life itself. Even 
man is put in his place, as only one 
character in the novel of life, and 
that place more or less a villainous 
one. 

Trader Horn is a man to admit 
to any current ten books for a 
library table. I for one should pre- 
fer to take him to an imaginary 
island in place of ten books. His 
second volume of beautiful false- 
hoods is called Harold the Webbed, 
and is done with the same Mrs. 
Lewis who set down his first comments. Once again she 
supplies the reader with his running shots at life, filled 
with the tang and salt of his wonderfully shrewd ap- 
Praisals of humanity. If Felix Salten, writing his vision- 
ary story of animal life, needs corroboration, then Alfred 
Aloysius Horn supplies it from a vast store of memories 
m Many moving accidents twixt flood and field. 





Dorothy Parker 





Py Laurence & taflings 


There is yet a downright novel to be chosen, since 
these other two books, fine as they are, fall within the 
autobiographical range. A novel to match them must 
be flooded and swept by gusto and passion. Such a 
book has been done by Princess 
Marthe Bibesco, herself a philoso- 
pher. The tale is called Catherine- 
Paris and I think it has been honored 
by some one of the monthly book 
guild selections. It is a story of a 
woman of the old regime in the 
Europe that has now gone the way 
of blasted forts and fallen cathedrals 
in the wreck of a class through a 
war of its making. The novel shifts 
across Europe and back again, is 
filled with the love of women and 
the indifference of men, and is writ- 
ten with great distinction. 

But so much serious fare should be 
lightened by a lesser book or two. 
Wood Kahler contributes it in Early 
to Bed, a story of American writers 
who drink their inspiration in Paris, 
and he is joined by Francis Beeding 
in The Six Proud Walkers. Mr. 
Kahler chose a young man who has 
grown tired of selling six percent de- 
bentures to his wealthy friends and 
who now longs for the flesh pots of 
the Latin Quarter and the nectar of 
the Ritz bar. The young man is 
called Alden, and 
he speaks for himself when enam- 
ored of a Russian refugee. There 
follows an American version of La 
Vie de Bohéme iné story of shrewd 
observation, delightful motivation, 
and charming descriptions of Amer- 
icans abroad. Mr. Beeding, on the 
other hand, is out to chill the blood. 
He has fashioned a mystery story 
of subterranean caverns and blood 
thirsty villains in modern Rome. He 
has a fine plot sense, and is ap- 
parently restrained by nothing, 
shedding blood as easily as you 
might order a malted milk. Above 
all, The Six Proud Walkers is 
filled with rascals of an interna- 
tional character, and their crimes 
loom large upon a world horizon. 

No shelf is complete without a 
book of travel, and no current list 
can neglect Waldemar Bonsel’s An 
Indian Journey. Here is a traveler 
bent upon discovering the spirit of a people, and not 
upon making a hasty excursion through India for the 
sole purpose of reforming it. He inveighs against noth- 
ing, and he imprisons within his pages all the beauty and 
the mystery of the east. The vast army of readers that 
agonized over Mother India should not ignore An Jn- 
dian Journey. It is a book to keep, too, long after a 





Princess Marthe Bibesco 





first reading. Also it has stunning illustrations. 
The happiest title of the month is appended to 
the most amusing volume of verse. Dorothy Park- 
er’s Sunset Gun is wittier and more savage than 
her preceeding Enough Rope. Mrs. Parker is not a 
beautiful and ineffectual angel beating her wings in a 
luminous void in vain, and thus a reviewer, remember- 
ing his Matthew Arnold, might hesitate to call Sunset 
Gun poetry. (Hesitate, 
Mrs. Parker? In my 
opinion it’s better than 
poetry!) But to me she 
succeeds best of all the 
Manhattan poets in cap- 
turing the inverted senti- 
mentalism of our not 
too romantic age. 

For short stories there 
is Owen Wister’s When 
West Was West. Not 
since the novels grouped 
around The Virginian 
has Mr. Wister given us 
his impressions of the 
country around Medicine 
Hat. No other writer 
ever succeeded so well 
with the West, or de- 
luged a country with so 
many prospectors in his 
field. These stories are 
loosely woven along a 
general theme, many of 
them character sketches 
of cow hands and In- 
dians, traders and bad 
men. Wister’s a master. 

Politics must take its place in an October shelf. Will 
Irvin has done a study of Herbert Hoover from the 
standpoint of one who was once a classmate of his 
subject at Leland Stanford, and has fcllowed a great 
man’s career through years of high journalistic adven- 
tures. Mr. Irwin sets out to do an intensely sympathetic 
picture of a man for whom he has a lofty admiration, 
and the finished study has an exciting quality and a 
pleasant significance. Alfred E. Smith has had a more 
exact tribute from Henry Pringle, a New York news- 
paperman, who in the midst of his admiration for the 
New York governor is yet checked and controlled by, 
the natural inquisitiveness of the practising news- 
paperman. 

Of books concerning the American field, Herbert 
Asbury’s The Gangs of New York is by far the most 
fascinating. Such a volume could have been done in no 
other country and about no other city. Liberally sup- 
plied with illustrations of a vanished day, it combines 
all the elements of history, fiction and melodrama. The 
two-gun gentlemen of the old west, of whom Mr. 
Wister has written so well, were children by contrast 
with the denizens of Mr. Asbury’s underworld. 

This reader has chosen ten books from a hundred 
worth the reading. It is a far cry from Mr. Salten’s 
Bambi to Mr. Asbury’s Monk Eastman, with Trader 
Horn to laugh at Catherine-Paris and her world, and 
Alden Brent to forsake the thunder of Mrs. Parker’s 
sentimental guns for the surge of the Ritz Bar in Paris. 
Mr. Bonsel keeps to his quiet way [Turn to page 72]- 
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MODERN GYPSIES FOLLOW AN OLD, OLD TRAIL 





The steamboat Amy Hewes on the Bayou Teche, in the Acadian country, in Louisiana Som the 


AST miles of orange 
groves, past ruins of 


early day Spanish mis- 
sion churches spaced at 
regular intervals of what 
used to be “a day’s journey 
apart,” we have been glid- 
ing down the course of the 
old King’s Highway (el 
Camino Real) in south- 
western California. Now, 
with the waters of the 
Pacific glittering below us 














AND 


as a motor highway. 
Today that day dream 
is, in large part, a reality. 
In costly modern fash- 
Old Spanish 
Trail has been restored. 
It is now one of our 
great transcontinental trunk high- 
ways, with its former kinks straight- 
ened out until the distancce between 
East Coast and West Coast is cut 
to 2,743 miles. All former “barrier 
sections” have at last been con- 
quered. Today only two ferries re- 
main on the whole route from Pa- 
cific to Atlantic. These, both in 
Louisiana, are the Berwick Bay 


Photo by Ewing Galloway 


close at hand most of the 
time, we are nearing San 
Diego. The fourth and last 


stage of our journey, the Old Spanish Trail 
Highway, which we are to follow across the 
whole breadth of the continent ending the 
tour at St. Augustine, Florida, begins offi- 
cially at this city of San Diego. 

But we shall not hasten immediately to- 
ward town and the final milestone there, 
marking the western terminus of the long 
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Above: This fine 
new municipal 
auditorium is an 
important addt- 
tion to San Anto- 
nio’s distinctive 
group of public 
and commercial 
buildings cluster- 
ing about Alamo 





Left: 
along the Suwanee 
River, near White 
Springs, Florida. 
This river was 
made famous by 
“Old Folks At 
Home’’, popular 
* song written by 
Stephen Foster 


trail. We shall keep on straight ahead along 
the ridge of this high promontory, the cape 
of Point Loma at its tip, which serves as 
a massive natural seawall to shelter the 
Silver Gate and the mouth of San Diego’s fine harbor 
from storms. 

For here is the actual sunset end of the Old Trail. 
This rocky promontory was the first land sighted by 
the discoverer of California. An acre of the highest 
part of the ridge, where an old Spanish lighthouse re- 
mains as a cherished relic, is set aside as a government 
park, under War Department administration, and in 
honor of the discoverer named “Cabrillo National 
Monument.” Only fifty years after Columbus dis- 
covered America, Juan Rodriquez Cabrillo, sailing up 
from Mexico, here first viewed the land which now is 
California. 

We spin the wheel now and lay our course back to 
San Diego. A glorious panorama of wide ocean and 
distant islands, of the city’s skyline and harbor, and of 
far away mountain peaks. 

Along the trunk highway which we are about to fol- 
low, the pioneers of Old Spain broke our first trail 
from ocean to ocean. Along it the brown-cowled friars 
kept pace on the perilous march with the sun-flashing 
helmets and breastplates of the Conquistadors. For up- 
ward of 3,000 miles the Old Spanish Trail traced its 
wavering line across what now are our eight most south- 
erly borderland states. Eventually the road linked up 
our first southern outposts of Spanish and French 
civilization—St. Augustine and various Gulf Coast 
colonies with New Orleans, San Antonio, the “Pass of 
the North” (Il Paso, the gateway to Sante Fe from 
Mexico), Tuscon, Phoenix and San Diego. Its course 
lay from the oldest settlement on the Atlantic Coast to 
the oldest on the Pacific. 

A shining day dream of 1914 was a proposal to 
memorialize the pioneers of an older European civiliza- 
tion by restoring the route of this first of our ocean 
to ocean roads; the Old Spanish Trail was to be remade 


Plaza 
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Right: The 
gleaming white 
mission of old 
San Xavier del 


crossing at Morgan 
City and the Miss- 


issippi River at 

New Orleans. All Bac, set in the 
ert nine 

else has been deser : 


miles south of 

Tuscon, Arizxo+ 

na, 1s one of 

the most mem- 

orable churches 
to be seen 


bridged, though 
accomplished in 
many instances at 
staggering costs. A 
total of forty-five 
miles of the trail 
is in bridges and 
causeways. All but a small fraction of the long 
road is being well maintained. 

This motor trail “from orange groves to orange 
groves” is of special attraction to tourists because 
it is our only great transcontinental highway which 
is not at some period of the winter time closed 
by mountain snowfalls. As a further enticement 
to tourists, relics of old Spain are well sprinkled 
along the route all the way from this old light- 
house which we have just left behind clear to St. 
Augustine, where another national monument pre- 
serves an impressive old Spanish fortress. 

We have shunned or largely disregarded cities in 
preceding stages of our journey. Our chief concern 
has been—and continues to be—in places of notable 
natural beauty, and especially in state and national 
parks and national monuments. So San Diego will 
understand why we now note merely, in passing, 
that here all famous firsts of the Pacific Coast are 
claimed—here the first land sighted, the first 
California missions, the first town, the first palms 
and vines and irrigation system. 

And now we're off! There are 178 miles to tick 
off through the crossing of southern California: a 








OVER THE HILLS 


FAR AWAY 


The last of the series of four articles written for McCall's 
on motoring to the National and State Parks and 
other famous places in this country 


BY CHARLES PHELPS CUSHING 


stretch of which we might say tersely that: “It’s scenic 
switchback riding.” 

At the San Diego zero stone we are only forty-six feet 
above tide water. Only sixty-three miles later, after 
climbing, twisting, dipping, climbing again through the 
red hills and mountains, we rise to a summit of 4103 
feet. Seven miles more, and (at Boulevard) we have 
coasted down to 3750 feet. More scenic coasting follows, 
especially “scenic” in the Devil’s Canyon section, and 
with the best -of coasting on a seven percent paved 
grade near Mountain Springs. After we had driven 
sixty-three miles we were up to 4103 feet: in the next 
fifty-seven miles east from this summit we end by drop- 
ping, at El Centro in the Imperial Valley, to fifty-one 
feet below sea level. By which “sea level’ we mean the 
Pacific’s not that of the sea we can find inland oniy 
twenty-five miles or so to the north of El Centro. All 
of this Imperial Valley, transformed now 
into one of America’s richest agricultural 
sections by irrigation, once was part of the 
bed of this shrunken Salton Sea, which con- 
tinues slowly to recede. 

Desert now for many miles. First, after 
leaving the Imperial Valley, comes a sand 
hill country, once a nightmare to even the 
most expert and experienced drivers but 
now paved and easy to navigate. More des- 
ert after we cross the Colorado River bridge 
to Yuma, Arizona; more sand and drab- 
ness, and more transforma- 
tions by irrigation from 
waste lands to green fields. 
The Gila River is followed 
to Phoenix. Between Tempe 
and the Arizona capital we 
come upon another national 
monument, the Papago Sa- 
guaro. It is a botanical gar- 
den of desert flora, saved 
from the inroads of irriga- 
tion; and its pride are the 
giant Papago Saguaro cacti, 
some of which are sixty or 
seventy feet high. 

[Turn to page 38] 


A view 


Photo by Ewing Galloway 


A view of Roosevelt Dam, Arizona, which provides waters for 
the Salt River irrigation district. Nearby is the Tonto National 


Monument, preserving cliff dweller ruins 
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KNEW she was one of the six most beautiful 

women in England! But when I met the 
Viscountess Curzon at tea in the blue-and-beige 
drawing-room of her London house, she cast a 
spell upon me. 


A soft fire threw its gleam on silver tea-things; a 
low lamp cast turquoise shadows upon a deep 
couch. From the latter, where she lay curled up, 
with her Peke— Mr. Guppy—beside her, there rose 
to greet me the most bewilderingly lovely creature 


I had ever beheld. 


As we chatted, the firelight playing on the rose- 
leaf contours of her cheeks, dancing in the blue 
pools of her eyes, warming the pale gold of her 
close-cropped hair, I thought to myself, “Her 
tall, blonde Anglo-Saxon beauty, the proud, 
delicate moulding of her face would have turned 
Queen Guinevere green with envy!” 


A silver English voice broke my reverie. 
“What are you staring at?”—naturalness is 
one of Lady Curzon’s most captivating traits. 
“You! Rude, I know,—but you must be 
used to it! I was lost in your beauty!” 
“Rubbish! A sensible American isn’t going 
to break into verse over a creature old enough 


a 


Photographs by Hugh Cecil 





to have presented her daughter at court this year!” 


“You haven’t .. . she wasn’t... You, with your 


twenty-year old complexion ...” I was incoherent 
in my disbelief. 


“I have... She was... It only stays twenty 
because I take marvelous care of it”—and the 
upward cadence of rippling laughter crinkled that 


cameo-clear face into a beguilingly crooked smile. 


Instantly she became serious. “English life is 


favorable to good color and a smooth fresh skin, 
you know. But this very fact has the effect of 


ove Nes - 


Renowned Lhroughoul all Cngland 


~»« VISCOUNTESS CURZON’S Citcbkime Anglo-JSaton Beauly 


making us English women take all the more care 
of our complexions.” 


She snatched the word “How” gaily from me. 
“It’s quite simple, my way,” she said. “I just use 
a pure fine cleansing cream. Made by Pond’s. And 
every now and then I tone up my skin with Pond’s 
Freshener. Pond’s Cleansing Tissues—they’ re ever 
so soft—remove and absorb the cleansing cream 
thoroughly.” 





Your skin, too, should know this way to loveli- 
ness that Lady Curzon finds so effective. Always 
at night and after daytime exposure, cleanse your- 
skin with Pond’s Cold Cream. The new Tissues, 
soft, ample, fine, wipe away all cream and dirt. 


The beautiful Viscountess CuRzON married her cousin, a 
prominent M. P., uniting two branches of a distinguished 
English house. Lady Curzon, who is destined to become one 
day the Countess of Howe, is a fascinating, witty and spar- 
kling figure in the most brilliant gatherings of English society. 
Acutely sensitive to beauty, passionately fond of poetry and 
music, she is a leading patroness of London’s important 
musical events. Above, as she appeared representing 
England at the Empire Ball given at the Albert Hall 


Delightful old Chelsea dogs 
guard Lady Curzon’s dress- 
ing-table. And amidst her 
sparkling gold-topped toilet 
articles ornamented with 
the Curzon crest, stand jade 
green jars of Pond’s Two 
Creams and the tonic Skin 
Freshener—guardians of 
the faultless complexion of 
one of England’s six most 
beautiful women 


sass 
> tame 


When Lady Curzon presented her daughter at 
Court this year she was as dazzlingly young as the 
débutante who curtsied by her side 


Then, refreshed and cleansed, your skin responds 
to the tonic touch of Pond’s Skin Freshener. 
Firmed, toned, invigorated, your face glows with 
new radiance! 

For the daytime cleansing Pond’s Vanishing 
Cream is the last delightful step in this cere- 
monial to Beauty—a delicate film that keeps 
your powder smooth and fresh for hours on end! 





Marit Coupon witH 10c—For a generous trial 
. Ss . 
package of Pond’s 4 delightful preparations. 





Ponp’s Extract Co., Dept. K 
111 Hudson St., New York City 


Name a ee 


Street_ 


OS a a State 
Copyright 1928, Pond’s Extract Co. 
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“He's been planning for you and the 
children as well as for me. He wants you 
to be protected in case anything happens 
to me. He's a great boss!” 


HEN you hear a man refer to 
his employer as “the boss,’ 
or “the chief,” study the 


expression of the speaker's face. If the 
corners of his mouth turn up a bit and 
a happier expression comes into his 
eyes, you may be sure that his boss is 
kind and considerate. 

In some businesses it is the boss's priv- 
ilege and personal pleasure to know by 
sight, and usually by name or nick- 
name, everyone who works for him. 
Andsome of the great bosses in America, 
although they do not have the satisfac- 
tion of personal acquaintance, have 
earned the trust and affection of 
thousands of workers who have never 
seen them. 


Perhaps there are still some em- 
ployers who study ways and 
means to squeeze pay-rolls to 
the limit and who consider in- 
dividuals on the pay-rolls merely 
as money-making units. 
they will be replaced, sooner or 
later, by bosses who have a 
better understanding of chang- 
ing industrial conditions today. 


‘Men cannot work collectively 





ouamens Ry 


The efforts of employers to pro- 
vide protection for the families of 


their employees are bringing a | ef 


new spirit of good will into in- 
dustrial relations. 


Ten thousand employers of labor 


in the United States and Canada <>} 


have set up programs whereby 
their employees may secure in- 
surance under most favorable 
terms. The necessity of medical 
examination is eliminated; fam-_ - 
ily history becomes immaterial; <<" 
so also the occupation of the ine “38 
dividual; and cost to employees 
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without leadership. They expect it and 
want it, but it must be intelligent and 
above all—fair. Then follows a mutual 
interest in the job to be done. When 
you hear a man in the ranks say “we sold 
more goods last month than in any 
previous one” he counts himself not 
as an individual but part of his organ- 
ization. 


Wise leaders, realizing that men can- 
not do their best if they are worried 
about family affairs, are glad to plan 
with them for the comfort and safety 
of their homes. 


Cooperation of leaders and workers 
stretches the buying power of their 
joint dollars. In many cases it enables 
employees of an organization to get life 
insurance protection at much less than 
it would cost to buy the same protection 
individually. Employees who have 

learned that the boss, buying 

for their entire group, can get 


Am better rates are glad to let 


i. him do their buying. He saves 
them time, worry and money. 


In this way, hundreds of thou- 
sands of families have already 
secured protection against pos 
sible financial disaster—at low 








cost. There will be more 
: next year and more the year 
vi 
\N after. 
, 
* in each group is equalized. 


Not only that, but when these 
Group Insurance programs are 
set up, employees are able to 
get theirinsurance at prices much 


is ay below those available to individ- 


uals in the open market. 


Employers and employees inter- 
ested in Group protection plans 
are invited to send for free infor- 
mation on Group contracts to 
Metropolitan Life Insurance 
5 Company, Dept. 108-M, Madison 
8 Avenue, New York City. 


HALEY FISKE, President. 
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MODERN GYPSIES FOLLOW 
AN OLD, OLD TRAIL 


[ Continued from page 36 | 


Do not throw away that map which 
came in so handy for two previous 
stages of our tour: “Map of the Park- 
to-Park Highway” issued by the Na- 
tional Park Service. And save along 
with it the booklet supplementing it 
with text, also published by the Park 
Service: “Glimpses of Our National 
Monuments.” Another essential for our 
map-pocket library on this tour is 
“The Old Spanish Trail Travelog’”’ in 
the 1928 edition issued by the San 
Antonio Automobile League. These are 
all valuable—but no charge is made for 
any of them. 

A detour to the east after leaving 
Phoenix will give the traveler a view 
of the Salt River irrigation district and 
the achievement in engineering which 
impounds water for it, the famous 
Roosevelt Dam. The motor road 
sweeps around on the curving crown 
of the dam. Nearby is Tonto National 
Monument, preserving cliff dweller 
ruins. Back to the main highway of 
U. S. 80 again, and follow it to 
Florence. A little west of here we 
come upon another national monu- 
ment guarding precious prehistoric 
ruins: the Casa Grande, where “the 
multi-story house” of more than a 
thousand years ago “found its highest 
development.” 

Out of Tuscon a detour to the south 
is urged. If you have the time, this 
may take you even so far as the ruins 
of old Tumacacori mission church, a 
national monument close to the Mexi- 
can border. Even if you feel eager to 
hurry along, you should at least make 
a detour of nine miles to the south of 
Tuscon; no one should miss seeing the 
mission of San Xavier del Bac. 

Soon our road winds steeply up, and 
three miles to the west of where Bisbee 
clings to its mountain side we attain 
the highest crest of all our long trail’s 
summits—6030 feet. 

The Old Spanish Trail’s route, if 
we don’t swerve from the broad red 
line, doesn’t show us a great deal of 
New Mexico, only 192 miles. More’s 
the pity! Half way between Lordsburg 
and Deming we cross the Continental 
Divide’s summit of 4484 feet. 

Texas lies ahead after crossing to 
El Paso; a third of the length of the 
whole trail is in this vast state—931 
miles of it. As we hit the trail 
eastward again we come upon an 
old mission at Ysleta. For about half 
the way across what you might have 
fancied would be prairie country as 
“flat as your hand,” we go rolling over 
more switchback hills. The Texas sum- 
mit, just before reaching Van Horn, 
is in fact higher than either the Cali- 
fornia summit or the crest in New 
Mexico of the Continental Divide. 

About a quarter of the way across 
the state comes a novel feature in 
motoring which no tourist ever for- 
gets. Between Roosevelt and Junction 
in a stretch of barely twelve miles the 
Llano River has to be forded at least 
a dozen times. Concrete pavement is 
laid on the river bed at all the fords, 
so driving isn’t difficult. 

From our Texas summit in the once 
woolly “land beyond the Pecos” we 
glide down to San Antonio—down 
about 4000 feet. Arrange your sched- 
ule to be in the Alamo city October 8- 
12 and you may enjoy half a dozen 
colorful shows which will accompany 
the tenth convention of the American 
Legion. 

The richest agricultural region of 
Texas, all the richer now by oil in ad- 
dition to farm products of many as- 


sorted kinds, lies ahead. Houston will 
surprise you—even if you roll through 
hurriedly—by the admirable quality 
and the quantity of its modern archi- 
tecture. At last, after Beaumont, a 
million dollar bridge three miles long 
leads us out of Texas into Louisiana. 

Though heading on due east we find 
ourselves quickly in the midst of the 
picturesqueness of the old South. 
Wide, too, is the variety of back- 
grounds in this 333 mile stretch across 
Louisiana. Rice fields, sugar planta- 
tions, the land of the Acadians. Over 
Berwick Bay by catamaran ferry boat. 
then a “little Holland” bulwarked by 
dikes; New Orleans next with the 
Mississippi’s tawny flood to ferry, then 
a bridge fifteen miles long conquering 
the Lake Ponchartrain barrier. Midway 
in Louisiana is the section likely to 
prove of greatest attraction. Here 
along the Bayou Teche is a land whose 
flavor you may already know, for 
doubtless you've read the famous poem 
about it, Longfellow’s Evangeline. The 
main highway of the Old Spanish Trail 
runs through Cade. Historic St. Mar- 
tinville, heart of the Acadian exile 
colony and with many mementoes of 
Evangeline to show, lies only half a 
dozen miles to the north. 

Ninety-six miles through the state 
of Mississippi come next. The memor- 
able feature here is a shoreline resi- 
dential drive of unusual beauty, the 
Gulf Boulevard, thirty-seven miles 
long, from Bay St. Louis through 
Biloxi to Ocean Springs, about twen- 
ty-four miles of it in the lee of a sea 
wall which cost $3,500,000. Biloxi it- 
self is just the sort of place, as a 
picture of old-time southern charm, 
that a traveler might fondly hope to 
find gracing an Old Spanish Trail. And 
here is a unique government park—a 
Naval Reserve grove of big oaks ac- 
quired for their sturdy timbers in the 
old days of the wooden warship. 

Across the bottom fringe of Ala- 
bama’s coat-tail we follow now for 
seventy-seven miles. About fifty miles 
of this make no claim to being im- 
proved. Take warning then that east 
of Mobile Bay if the weather is wet 
(in this state which the Weather Bu- 
reau says is our rainiest) “distress is 
possible.” Where bridges are needed, 
however, they are in place, one of 
them ten miles long. 

After that section of ordinary coun- 
try roads the rest of the journey to 
the Atlantic, 435 miles through Flor- 
ida, is plain sailing. At the western end 
of the trail the relics of old Spain 
are chiefly in the form of missions. 
In Florida the first churches were built 
of wood, and time destroyed them; but 
the Conquistadors bequeathed us some 
fortresses. Ruins of two of these old 
forts share honors at our first stop, 
Pensacola, with Uncle Sam’s modern 
naval and aviation stations. 

At the Atlantic end of the trail is, 
appropriately, another national monu- 
ment—one of our most cherished. St. 
Augustine is our oldest city (1565); 
and the ancient citadel renamed 
“Fort Marion” is the most prized of 
all local souvenirs of the days of early 
Spanish occupation. 

Much more remains that ought to be 
told, but there is space left now only 
to express the hope that you’ve en- 
joyed yourselves; and that you've 
come to the end of this long trail with 
a deeper love for many places pre- 
cious because of their historical asso- 
ciations or for their great scenic beauty 
in this our own, our native land. 


1928 
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‘The first toot 


always an event... but only now 
as its importance fully realized 
“Your baby must have Bottled Sunshine to 


help him build sound, even, uncrowded 
teeth and strong, straight bones,” baby 


specialists tell mothers. 








Wauart kind of teeth is your baby building? 
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l- - 
_ Does he have a well shaped head, a fine, well- — 
t- knit frame, a full chest and straight legs? / I, 
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ALF timber and stucco in the 

English manner. The kitchen 
door (at the right) has its own little 
porch and steps. The detail of timber 
treatment around the windows is es- 
pecially noteworthy. Flagstone walk, 
avrought iron hinges, fine steel case- 
ment windows are highlights of the 
quality character found throughout in 
these houses. Note the fireplace and 
the steps up to back hall and bed 
room level. 


GOOD CONSTRUCTION IN THE SMALL HOUSE 


wooded section of Westchester 
County, New York, is a colony 
of delectable small homes—indivi- 
dual, artistic little dweilings, showing many of 
the graces of their more sophisticated neighbors. 

“Bride’s houses” some one dubbed them, for 
almost all of these homes are owned by young 
married folk who found an unique opportunity to satisfy 
their aspirations and needs within the limits of their 
pocketbooks, and without the first great outlay which 
keeps so many young people today from marrying. 

This group of engaging small cottages is the realiza- 
tion of an enterprising woman’s dream—the building 
of inexpensive but well made homes for young people 
who are of moderate means but discriminating taste. 
“A house a month” was the slogan of this woman when 
she first launched the project. A pretty big order, it 
would seem in building homes but the output averaged 
a dozen homes a year, the cost of each ranging from 
$10,000 to $13,000. 

Low-roofed and hospitable, some of these houses 
have the quaint grace of a New Englard farmhouse. 
Some follow the piquant English half-timbered and 
stucco style. Others are in the Dutch manner, with 

sturdy divided 

doors, strap hinges 
> and a_ knocker. 
Some are of brick 
or stucco, white- 
washed. One house 
may have the ship- 
lap siding reminis- 
cent of Province- 
town, Truro, or the 
other picturesque 
towns down along 
the Cape. Others 
are of shingles, 
either stained or 


S* among the trees in a pretty 


























By HARRIET SISSON 


A woman builder and her colony of livable little homes 


GILLESPIE 


left to weather; or of fieldstone laid up in coarse gray 
mortar, with wide joints. 

One house in the group which is of brick has the 
walls done in the same herringbone pattern as the path 
which leads to the English door. Frequently, different 
materials are combined in one design; for example, a 
stone house has an “L” of clapboarding with brick ends 
after the manner of the great mansions of Colonial 
times. Primitive weatherboarding fills the gable ends of 
another, a shingled dwelling. 

Each cottage has some distinguishing touch to ac- 
centuate the feeling of its own peculiar style; batten 
shutters, a graceful fanlight or slat screen doors; a 
stepping stone path sometimes winds pleasantly up the 
slope to a Salem door or a flight of brick and stone 
steps of homely charm, guarded by a slender iron rail 
leads to a medieval entrance. Sturdy chimneys are in 
evidence, betokening the joys of the hearthstone within. 

Tucked away in some convenient arrangement, usu- 
ally in front (as the houses are placed the long way 
to the street to ensure a maximum of light and an invit- 
ing outlook) is a commodious heated garage. But this 
garage is in quiet harmony with the ensemble, a part 
of the whole, never a sore-thumb blot projecting itself 
on the small garden space. 

The story, to which this series of small houses is a 
sequel harks back to a time when a young wife and her 
builder husband were bringing up their family in a small 
city apartment. The hopes and aspirations of these two 
were centered in the making of homes. 

The wife although busy bringing up her children 
wanted to have a finger in the building pie. “The low, 


A T THE righta five room frame and shingle 

house with garage. Note the floor plan 
with its attractive terrace on which the liv- 
ing room opens. The bed rooms and bath are 
a few steps higher than the living room level. 
It nestles snug to earth under fine old trees. A 
garden, shrubbery and lawn will in time 
make it a beautiful little home. 


A T THE left another attractive four room 
house. The windows are particularly in- 
teresting with old fashioned shutters and 
wrought iron hinges and latches. The dining 
room and one bed room are small but con- 
veniently arranged. A colonial farm house 
scheme of decoration prevails indoors. Flower 
boxes, shrubbery, a flagstone walk and old 
trees add to the charms of this small home. 


brooding lines of an old New England 

farmhouse, the mellow beauty of a 

Colonial door, the garden gate of a 

thatched English cottage or the de- 
mure dormers of a peasant honie in Brittany, 
thrilled me. I yearned to translate all those 
quiet, happy details into concrete form. 

“T wanted to build houses to make house- 
keeping easy, of course, but which also would be so 
naive and sympathetic in feeling as to appeal to young 
people of fine tastes. As everyone knows, the artistic, 
small inexpensive house today is rare. The big architects 
won't bother with them. 

“Finally the building scheme began with a house 
built for $7,500 in a small town not far from New 
York. The house sold immediately. The profit was put 
back into two more places. Then the war came and my 
husband went into government service, but while he 
was away, I built and sold four houses each between 
$10,000 and $13,000 by plans he furnished. Even then, 
with the boom in building, the houses were larger than 
others built nearby for the same money. 

“Conditions grew worse and became such as to render 
profitable building of the moderate and small house 
impossible. The project, however, was still uppermost 
in my mind. How could the problem be solved? Actual 
experience had shown that a house with less than 600 
cubic feet floor 
area, or more 
than 1,000, cost 
more to build. 
So the decision 
rested in favor 
of one of 1,000. 
On a lot 50 foot 
by 100, the 











house size was 

reduced to 22 x 

22. [Turn to 
page 66] 
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‘You can save enough on a smart dress 








to buy a Hat or Shoes 


at the J.C. Penney store 
nearest you 


7 can measure actual savings on your clothes, in 
the most wonderful way! When you shop at a J. C. 
Penney store, just notice how reasonably things are priced. 
You quickly see that you save several dollars on a charm- 
ing dress or coat. Enough to buy a new hat or lovely shoes! 


How can the J. C. Penney 
Company offer ever-new, 
smart styles always at such 
peak values? 

This business is founded 
on the principle of always 
giving you more for your 
dollar—nicer clothes, for in- 
stance, in better taste and 
in greater variety to choose 
from. The new Fall offer- 
ings illustrated on this page 
show, in a general way, the 
type of stylesin J. C. 
Penney Company stores. 
Not all our stores carry just 
these garments but all of 
them offer just such values 
ina variety of pretty models. 

Women who shop at our 
stores tell us they can’t do 
better in New York. 


Our style experts are out 
seeking the newest things 





Smart lines, beautiful 


inish- 
ing, and fine quality silks are 
amazingly priced in such dresses 
as the crepe satin (left) with its 
flesh satin collar, nail-head 


trimmed, or the type represented 
oy the canton crepe (right) with 
ts lovely velvet applique and 
flattering ties—at $9.90. 


the great dressmakers are 
designing. They learn what 
Paris is doing. They see 
what Fifth Avenue is wear- 
ing. And when they buy 
smart dresses, chic coats, for 
you, naturally the enormous 
purchasing power of our 
1000 stores means they can 
place larger orders, obtain 
lower prices. These are the 
savings you see in the J. C. 
Penney Company store 
near you. 
































Travel coats must be well cut 
and expertly finished, but 
seldom are they then so moder- 
ately priced! A new wrinkle- 
proof, dust-proof fabric fashions 
thissmart coat. Coats of this type, 
outstanding values at $24.75. 





In such garments as these you 
get the utmost in style and 
quality. The navy canton crepe 
frock has vest and bound but- 
tonholes of white crepe, hand 
finished neck and plaits stitched 
around the hips. Many dresses 
in this value-range, $14.75. 
Fine Broadcloth, now so 
smart, is expertly cut and tai- 
lored in these coats, lined with 
supple crepe satin. Soft French 









































beaver fashions the generous 
collar and gauntlet cuffs of 
the woman’s coat (center). 
On the coat at right, sil- 


Pe) lee 
Lip 4 
f1- 


ver opossum is used for 
cuffs and shawl col- 


lar, finished 


with 


animal tail. Clev- 
er seaming on 


back. A vari- 
ety of styles 
at $39.75. 
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There are J. C. Penney Company 


local department stores everywhere in 
the United States—one near ‘you! 





The Golden Rule 
applied to business 


THE SECRET of this business’s 
success is no secret. For gen- 
erations the Golden Rule has 
been preached. I simply put it 
into practice. In 25 years my 
rude little shack in a prairie 
town in Wyoming has grown 
to a group of over 1000 de- 
partment stores. 


“There must be something 
in it,” you say? Just the sim- 
ple principle of doing unto 
others as youwould have them 
do. This has led us to give a 
better article for the money 
and to take a smaller profit. 
Naturally, people brought us 
their trade. Of course they 
did—and still do. As we grow 
bigger, we are able to give 
you greater values than ever. 


(Signed) 


Every detail contributes to the 
chic of the frocks you find at 
J, C. Penney Company stores. 
Notice, for example, embroidered 
arrowheads, self-covered buttons, 
and two-toned ties in this junior 
dress of canton crepe. Dresses like 
this,economically priced at $14.75. 





Inc. 








J. C. PENNEY COMPANY, 
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Speed 


Ironing 


invention 


A Hurley-General Electric 
Achievement 


OMEN -— here is today’s outstanding 

contribution to your health and lei- 
sure—a new, speed-ironing invention — 
product of Hurley and General Electric 
engineers. Home economics leaders praise 
it as the greatest of all time and labor 
savers for the home. 


The Thor 10 Rotary Iron is faster than 
any method you've seen. For example— 
it irons a tablecloth in 4 to 5 minutes, 
that took you 40 minutes to do by hand. 
The loads of flat work, that make up some 
90% of the average laundry, disappear 
now like magic. And there’s none of the 
old back-breaking, never-ending labor. 
None of the oppressive heat that sapped 
your energy. A simple lift of the lever con- 
trols stopping and starting. You piace the 
iron in any room you choose—sit in a com- 
fortable chair and feed the pieces through. 
With practice you can iron anything, 


It heats in four minutes. That’s as fast as 
an ordinary electric iron. And it has an 
ironing surface equal to ten flatirons. 
Think what a relief—what a magic saving 
of time, health and disposition. Note 
how small and compact it is. When put 
away in corner or closet—it occupies 
only the space of a vacuum cleaner. Re- 
member—there is no labor—no exertion. 


Write us for the name of your nearest 
Thor dealer who will gladly bring a New 
Thor Rotary Iron to your home for a 
free demonstration. 


New 





22nd St. and 54th Ave., Chicago, III. 
New York 


Chicago San Francisco 
London, England 


Manufacturers of Thor Washing Machines, Thor 


Electric and Gas Ironers, Thor Vacuum Cleaners 


and Hurley Commercial Laundry Equipment 








ROTARYIRON | 
HURLEY MACHINE COMPANY 


Toronto 





Albert Spalding, 
popular violinist 
believes in the fu- 
ture of America’s 
musical children 


aM 


( 


MERICA has more than 

a meager opportunity 

for a place in the world - 
of music at some not far dis- r 
tant day. This is in spite of the 
pessimists who believe thai 
our material prosperity is a 
handicap to our spiritual and 
artistic development and thai 
we do not give proper salute to 
American artists—or even to 
those of genius. The musical 
activities of the world are cen- 
tered largely in the United 
States at the present time. It 
is the Mecca to which all mu- 
sicians desire to come to make 
a name and a fortune. Many 
come, it is true, visioning it as 
a country of barbarians where 
their second-best will be good 
enough to impress the uniniti- 
ated. It is sufficient to say that 
they do not find the streets 
paved with gold or the public 
too hospitable. But the fact re- 
mains that all come who can, 
and that those who are able to 
remain do so. It is chiefly the 
unsuccessful who go back to 
their own countries deprecating | 








By ALBERT SPALDING 


LBERT SPALDING, accepted as the 
premier American born violinist, won 
his first real recognition in Europe. He is 
a grandson of A. G. Spalding, founder of 
the sporting goods house. His mother, 
the former Maria Boardman, was a 
pianist of some distinction and at the 
first signs of talent in her younger son, 
she insisted upon its having every op- 
portunity to develop. At the age of four- 
teen he was awarded a professorship at 
the Bologna Conservatory. He made his 
debut in Paris in 1905, when he was six- 
teen, and three years later, his American 
debut at Carnegie Hall. Now, at the age 
of 39, he has played in practically every 
country in the world. He is the only 
American violinist who ever has played 
at La Scala in Milan, and one of the 
few Americans who have served on the 
Jury of the Paris Conservatoire. 
Mr. Spalding is of the faculty of the 
Juillard School of Music of New York. 





the musical culture of Amer- 
ica. You will find among the 
artists of Europe many who 
speak in high terms, and sincerely, of 
our musical appreciation. 

It is true, as many objectors con- 
tend, that most of the musicians who 
have attained prominence in this coun- 
try are foreign born. But there is noth- 
ing unique in that. To go back 400 
or 500 years to Italy will provide some- 
thing of a parallel which may validly 
be interpreted as having predictive 
force. 

Italy,a land of small, prosperous, and 
often warlike states, was at that time 
on the threshold of a great art era. 
Venetia was a great trading center, as 
likewise were Genoa, Milan, Florence 
and various others less known to us. 
They possessed a high degree of mate- 
rial presperity and wide banking facili- 
ties. The large sums of money lent to 
foreign states—principally to conduct 
wars—made these cities the plutocrats 
of the age. About this time many of 
the principal artists of the time col- 
lected on that peninsula, notably in the 


most prosperous states. Were they for 
the great part Italians? They were not. 
They were direct importations from 
the older, cultured art world of the 
Byzantine Empire. But Italy accepted 
them and welcomed them as Byzan- 
tium, on its last legs from the final 
onslaughts of the Moslem world, no 
longer could do. These foreign-born 
artists fulfilled their destinies in Italy 
and within an incredibly short time 
that land became the center of a new 
art world called the Renaissance, which 
gave birth to one of the finest flower- 
ings of genius in the whole history of 
the world, culminating in the great 
Tialian artists who have become im- 
mortal. 

To say for this parallel that it means 
expectation in the near future of the 
creation of a new musical firmament 
in America, with American activities 
witnessing the birth of another Bach 
or Beethoven, may savor of premature 
optimism. But it does point out that 


Photo by Nickolas Muray 


MERICA'S CHANCE IN MUSIC 
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while at the present time the 
foreign-born lead in our mu- 
sical activities, there is no rea- 


<=) son for discouragement; _his- 


tory makes us believe quite the 
| contrary. We do now import, 
i} support and promote music in 
all phases; I believe that we 
can produce it, as well. 

Aside from the charge of 
“Materialism” sometimes 
brought against us, we are ac- 
cused more than occasionally 
| of favoring these foreign-born 
artists to the neglect of 
those of our own possessing 
equal talent. We frequently are 
told that in order for an Amer- 
| ican musician to receive recog- 
nition in his own country, he 
or she first must be acclaimed 
abroad. But this is not an 
American trait; it is a human 
one. There is a premium on the 
imported article, even if it be 
of inferior value, and not only 
| in the world of arts. Justly re- 
nowned artists of European 

countries, as well as of our 
own, usually receive their 
recognition in foreign lands be- 


——————J fore it is given by their own 


people. Fritz Kreisler did not 

attain fame in Austria until 
Austria heard what Americans said of 
him; and Paderewski’s glory grew in 
Poland more rapidly during his tri- 
umphant tour of this country than it 
ever had done before. Having in my 
own earlier days experienced some- 
thing of this prejudice against the 
Anglo-Saxon name in English speaking 
countries, my Russian manager as- 
tounded and somewhat amused me on 
my first visit to his country with his 
delight in the sound and spelling of 
my name. It did not end in “ski” or 
“itch” and he was joyous. 

“Spalding! What a splendid name 
for the poster!” he exclaimed. “How 
foreign sounding!” 

We cannot, however, complacently 
reflect upon our musical appreciation, 
as evidenced in enthusiastic attendance 
at concerts. Our encouragement given 
artists in so many worthy ways, also is 
not enough that we rest satisfied in the 
thought that such building up of “at- 

[Continued on page 65} 
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How appetizingly it combines with other foods! How 
temptingly its mellow, distinctive flavor blends with 
vegetables, with fruits, with milk in a great variety of 
savory dishes! For this reason, many women like to keep 
Premium Ham always on hand. A combination in which 
Premium’s tender meat is unusually good is given below. 


not necessary 


to parboil 
Swifts Premium 
Ham 





Be sure it is Premium 


Look for the blue tag. The brand 
Swift’s Premium on the rind. The 
Blue Premium label. The word Swift 
on the sanitary parchment wrapper. 


Swift's Premium Hams and Bacon 


Dutch Baked Ham 


Dampen center slice of Premium Ham 

and sprinkle thickly with flour and brown 

sugar, then place in shallow baking dish. 

Cover with buttermilk and bake in mod- 

erate oven (375°F) until ham is tender 

™, (about 45 minutes). Remove ham to hot 
a platter. Thicken gravy with moistened 

>) » four and beat until smooth. 


cS 
S 


-  — Swift & Company 
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Westclox 



























Ben Hur, the popular 
$2.50 Westclox alarm, 
is also made in colors. 
There’s a variety of 
other Westclox, fin- 
ished in lustrous nickel 
—plain or luminous 
dials. Prices range 
from $1.50 to $5.00. 





More ‘Beautiful 


than ever 


EAUTY, enlivened with flower-like hues. Color 

tones to match every desire and to harmonize 
with the color scheme of every room in every home. 
Westclox of today! Accurate, dependable alarms 
for an active, colorful age. 


Big Ben De Luxe and Baby Ben De Luxe, world- 
famed for trustworthiness, are more desirable than 
ever in their exquisite colors. And there is Tiny Tim, 
a new member of the Westclox family—a handy little 
timekeeper, without alarm, for home, office or travel. 


These models in old rose, green or blue—at the 
same price as nickel finish. They’re the very last 
word in clock making. 

Sold everywhere by 


jewelers, druggists, hardware and department stores 
Prices slightly higher in Canada 


WESTERN CLOCK COMPANY 
La Salle, Illinois, U. S. A. 


Factory: Peru, Illinois. 
In Canada: Western Clock Company, Limited, 
Peterborough, Ont. 
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z HE charm of this luncheon table at the left is 
pad 
i | . : 
i expressed in rose colored glass and Italian em- 
_ o- broidered linen double runners with plate doilies. 
a 
4 In the candy, flowers and fruit salad already in place on 
‘ the table, just the necessary touch of contrasting color 
; is introduced. American silver of a simple pattern com- 
F pletes the setting. The luncheon table, no matter how 
2 
te many guests there are to be served, is at its best when 
fe 
— not overcrowded. 
On this table silver is provided for fruit cocktail, the 
meat course and salad. If dessert is served, the neces- 
sary fork and spoon are brought in on the dessert plate 
for each person. Bread and butter plates, not correctly 
used for dinner, have a definite place on the luncheon 
table. Note the simple, fine patterns of the American 
glass and silver that are chosen for this table. a 
: 
3 
Hi} 
H 
% 
A 
be 
H 
As Photographs by Dana C. Merrill 
fm 
Oa 
7 \ } 
y } y | 
ENTERTAINING 
BY ELIZABETH LOUNSBERY 
O: this dinner table, at the right, on which a dam- 
ask cloth is used, the color note is yellow which 
is carried out in the two-toned pattern, the 
candles and in the center piece of jonquils. The candle- 
; a“ 
sticks are so placed as to make a balanced arrange- 
ment with the centerpiece. A sterling silver footed bowl 
holds the flowers and it is engraved with the same de- 
sign as the candlesticks and other silver. Crystal gobiets 
are used and the service plates are banded in soft green 
with a center flower decoration in delicate colors. 
% The flat silver in place is laid for soup, fish, meat and 
# 
L : salad courses. Small individual silver dishes are filled 
with salted nuts before each plate and larger silver 
dishes hold candies. The salt dishes and pepper shakers 


match the other silver on the table. 
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Durable Dentons — 
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Yor All the Family 


The Durability of Dentons, 

so well known to mothers, is the result of using high-grade materials made 
up with great skill and thoroughness. Careful mothers say that Dentons last 

so long they are the most economical night clothing for children. 





Denton Hygienic, Soft-Knit Fabric 
All Denton garments are made of our Special Denton fabric, wonder- 
fully soft and warm. Made of high-grade unbleached cotton, double 
carded, with a little fine, soft, natural-colored virgin wool to carry 
off perspiration. 

Our loosely spun yarn, knit in an open stitch, provides the ventilation 
for the skin to function healthfully. Denton fabric is truly hygienic. 


Extra Heavy Romper Feet (patented) 
Double the life of Adult and Children’s Dentons by giving great 
durability where most needed. Soles and uppers are die-cut, 
giving shapely, uniform, well-tailored feet. 


Flexible Rubber Buttons 
Do not break in wringer. Do not cut threads. Do not 


readily come unbuttoned. Delight mothers, for the 
old bother of sewing on buttons is almost gone. 


Extra-Full Drop Seat (patented) 
Prevents binding when sleeping with knees 
drawn up. 
Dentons Do Not Shrink 
When washed as we direct. Body, limbs 


and feet are covered (also hands in 
sizes 0, 1 and 2) giving full protection 






for 
Children 











dag 









3 to 14 
open down 











































Infants’ Aj, even if bed covers are thrown off. 
Sizes, a Back 
0, 1 and 2 All Sizes View 

Have Drop have Drop Sizes Z 


Seat andopendown Seat 
the back, are extra 
wide at hips to allow 
for use of diapers and 
have turn-down cuffs. 


Children’s Sizes, 
3 to 14 

Have drop seat but open down 
the front as is more convenient for 
boys. Children from 3 up delight in 
buttoning their own garments. In 
special cases, in the smaller of these 







Ideal for camping, tour- 
ing or for fresh-air 
sleeping 







































Sizes 0, 1 Vv 
and 20pen 
down back, 
and have 
turn 
down cuffs f ot 
































































This sizes, if the mother prefers not to have \ ae 
oa “ft 
eval them open all the way down, it is easy to y 

“a picture sew the front opening part way up. These ; Button 

Denton TRADE MARK ie aie sizes have plain cuffs. Adult sizes are the entirely 
Sleeping ‘ : same pattern. around 

Rien fe trade mark De ; ee = waist 

entons are amply proportioned, finely tailored : 
tag attached ; New Sizes 0, 1 
Babies ‘ and thoroughly well made in every way. 
shceatal T08 St lars double thickness, b i os 
rE rong seams, collars double thickness, buttons we Piece ONLY 
Pee sewed, strong button holes. ies 

‘ Dentons have a mottled, light gray color, not readily Denton 

showing soil. Sleeping 

Insist on genuine Dentons. If your dealer does not have them, Hoods 

write us. Sold by over 5,500 leading Dry Goods and Department Two sizes 
stores in United States and Canada. for Adults 

2 
. ° ° 
> Dr. Denton Sleeping Garment Mills Theee sizes 
ad Centreville, Michigan, U. S. A. oan 
“ ildren 
/ For Two Generations the Children of America Have Slept in Dentons 
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FRUITS ARE IN SEASON! 


spring, of that tender pink stalk we call 

rhubarb or pieplant, to the last grapes 
and late pears of autumn, we find no difficulty 
in keeping plenty of fresh fruit on the family menu. But 
by October the long list begins to thin out, and we must 
turn to the dried fruits to supplement the few fresh 
fruits which remain. 

A few “market facts” about these wholesome and 
tempting foods show us that about the only fresh fruits 
which are available in practically all localities through- 
out the winter are apples, bananas and the citrus fruits, 
(grapefruit, oranges and lemons.) Because these fruits 
keep well they can be shipped all over the country from 
the sections in which they grow. Apples are picked in 
the fall and shipped in crates and barrels. Some of 
the harder apples keep for a long time, especially if they 
are carefully handled and stored in a cool place. 

Bananas, grown in the tropics, are shipped to the 
United States in large quantities. They can be had at 
any time of the year and are one of the cheapest fresh 
fruits on the market. We would do well to include them 
in our diet more frequently; even children may eat them 
with safety if they are fully ripe. The skin of a perfectly 
ripened banana is flecked with brown spots and the 
flavor is then at its best. Bananas which have not 
reached this stage—that is, those which have bright 
yellow skins, without any brown spots, and those even 
a little less ripe having a green tip, are especially suit- 
able for cooking. And there are many delicious ways 
to cook bananas about which I am going to tell you in 
just a minute. To ripen bananas at home keep them 
at a moderate temperature—never in the refrigerator. 
Extreme cold retards the ripening and spoils the fine 
flavor which develops when they are kept at a higher 
temperature. Because bananas contain a large amount 
of starch, they are often cooked and used instead of 
potatoes with meats. 


Pesceie the first appearance, early in the 





From Sunny Groves 


The citrus fruits, oranges and grapefruit, are favorites 
with almost everyone. They are shipped from California 
and Florida all through the year, but are best in winter. 
They are sold by the piece or by the dozen and are 
graded for size according to the number in a box. 
Oranges vary in size from the largest and finest, which 
run 80 or 90 to a box to the smallest which run as high 
as 350 to a box. For ordinary family use those which run 
about 200 to a box are a good size. The very large 
fruit looks pretty for the fruit bowl but it is not usually 
as juicy as the smaller, thin-skinned fruit. 

Grapefruit are grown mostly in Florida, but some 
come from California and Texas also. Like oranges they 
are sold by the piece or dozen. They are packed in 


How to huy, cook. and serve the 


tempting “Winter fruits 


BY SARAH FIELD SPLINT 


Director McCall’s Department of 
Cookery and Household Management 


boxes or crates containing from 24 large ones to 80 
small ones, and the price is regulated accordingly. Good 
grapefruit should be heavy. Lift them in your hand 
when you buy them, for you can be pretty sure that 
the fruit which feels heavy will be full and juicy. 

If to these fresh winter fruits you add dried ones too, 
your fall and winter menus will be just as varied and 
interesting as those of summer. Prunes, as of course 
you know, are large juicy blue plums which have been 
dried, after which they are sterilized and packed for 
shipping. But when you buy them what kind and size 
do you ask for? Do you know that the “small” ones 
which run 70 to 80 and 80 to 90 to a pound have just 
as good a flavor as the “large” size of 20 to 30 and 30 
to 40 to a pound? You may prefer the large ones but 
unless you can afford to pay for “looks” the small or 
medium ones wil! do just as well. 

Most of the prunes we buy come from California and 
Oregon. California prunes are sweeter, but some per- 
sons prefer the tart flavor of the Oregon fruit. They 
should be washed, soaked in cold water for several 
hours, then cooked slowly, in the same water, untii 
tender. 

Dried apricots, peaches and pears may be bought in 
bulk, that is by the pound. Most of them also may be 
bought in packages of one or two pounds. When soaked 
for several hours and céoked slowly these make an 
excellent breakfast fruit. They are delicious also in 
various combinations for dessert. (You will find recipes 
for some new ways of using them at the end of this 
article.) 

Among the household standbys in the dried fruit 
family are raisins. There was a time when the United 
States used to import them, but now California pro- 
duces all that we need. Sweet, thick-skinned grapes are 
especially cultivated for the ordinary varieties of 
raisins. They are dried, packed and sealed in dustproof 
packages. Some are dried on the stems and sold in 
“clusters.” This is the most expensive way you can buy 
raisins. In this form they are sold mainly for tabie 
use, and are especially popular around holiday time. 
Many persons like to serve them with nuts instead of 


using them with a sweet dessert. ° 

Sultana raisins are made from the small 
seedless white grapes. They have not the 
pronounced raisin flavor that the dark raisins 
have and are, therefore, not as commonly used in 
cookery. 

Dates differ from other dried fruits in that they are 
dried right on the tree. Before the date begins to dry 
it is plump and smooth skinned, looking something like 
a plum. Then the heat of the sun, beating upon it, dries 
up the excess moisture and the fruit becomes partially 
crystallized in its own sugar. Most of our dates are 
imported, but some are grown in California. They are 
= packaged but in certain localities are sold in 

ulk. 

Figs are grown in Texas and California. Both states 
produce excellent fruit. Figs are sometimes dried whole 
and sold by the pound for steaming or stewing. In this 
form they are very inexpensive. Pressed and pulled figs 
are a little higher in price; they may be eaten without 
cooking or they may be cooked if desired. They are also 
packed in boxes and sometimes in glass jars. Pulled 
figs packed in glass with a thin sugar sirup are delicious 
as a breakfast fruit with cereal, or as a dessert with 
cream. They may be bought spiced also. 

Space will not permit me to say anything this month 
about the delicious canned fruit which can be obtained 
in almost unlimited variety but by means of these three 
types of fruit—fresh, dried and canned—meals this 
winter shall avoid the deadly sin of monotony. 


Bananas Baked In Cranberry Sauce 


1 pint cranberries 6 large ripe bananas 
1 cup cold water 1% cups sugar 
% lemon 


Wash the berries and cover them with the cold water. 
Cook quickly 10 minutes and press through a sieve. Peel 
and halve the bananas lengthwise, place in shallow 
baking-dish and squeeze the lemon juice over them. Add 
the sugar to the hot cranberry juice, stir well and pour 
over the bananas. Place in a hot oven (400° F.) and 
bake until the bananas are tender. Remove to a ser- 
ving dish. 


Broiled Bananas 


Peel bananas and remove coarse threads. Cut in 
halves crosswise, then lengthwise. Dip each piece in 
melted butter, then in fine bread crumbs. Place in 
greased baking pan and cook under low flame first on 
one side then on the other until brown. Or they may be 
browned in a hot frying pan with a small amount hot 
fat. Serve with bacon or broiled chops. [Turn to page 52] 
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IPIRJE- MIDEW QF TOBOE 
(COWRIRIECT NIEW MI@IDIES 


for Autumn and Unter 


4 N Designed in our Paris and New 
x yY York Studios to accord with the 


smart costumes for every occasion 





For Afternoon — ALYCE 


Spanish brown kid, one strap, brown 
suede quarter to match. 






For Afternoon — SEVILLE 


Genuine Java brown alligator, one 
strap, brown suede quarter to match. 


For Evening — ISIS 


Black satin—T strap with rhinestone 
ornament at front. 





For Afternoon —SUZY 


Patent leather, one strap, biack suede 
quarter, genuine lizard trim. 











9 4 
k suede 
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™ GAY! Youthful! But not merely because of their 
alluring lines and colors! There is so much more 
than shop window charm to Arch Preserver Shoes! 
Selby builds into them the exclusive Arch Pre- 
server features that make your feet happy and 
keep them beautiful. 


You know, yourself, that the foot’s chief claim 
to beauty is its perfectly curved instep. When you wéar shoes that 
let the arch sag, then the instep flattens, and the foot’s aristo- 
cratic shapeliness is gone. 


This tragedy need not happen to you. It is forestalled forever 
by the famous arch bridge and other patented features in every 
Arch Preserver Shoe. 


When you put on Arch Preserver Shoes you will realize for the 
first time what a drag your other shoes have been on your 
energy and good spirits. For in Arch Preserver Shoes your feet 
feel as free and buoyant as if they were unclad. 


The arch bridge takes away all sense of strain. The flat inner 
sole prevents pinching. The inner support holds up the meta- 
tarsal arch. And the Selby method of fitting these shoes from 
the heel to the ball of your foot assures your getting full benefit 
from the entire exclusive Arch Preserver Shoe construction. 


For Street —CORALIE 


Mocha bisque kid 3 eyelet tie with 
suede underlay to match. 


For Afternoon —VERONA 


Midnight blue kid, one strap, with 
blue suede quarter to match. 





For Street — PRUDENCE 


Patent leather, one strap fancy buckle, 

with gray and black lizard kid quarter 
@® 1928 
The Selby 
Shoe Co. 
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“KEEPS THE FOOT WELL” 
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Look for trade-mark on sole 
and lining. It is your guar- 
antee. Made for women, ju- 
niors and misses by only The 
Selby Shoe Co. , Portsmouth, 
O. For men and boys by only 
E. T. Wright & Co., Inc., 
Rockland, Mass, 


THE 





SHOE 


Supports where support is needed — bends where the foot bends 





For Street —KATHLEEN 





For Sports —CAMBRIDGE 


Tan calf oxford with brown calf 
trimmings. 


A few of the new Arch Preserver Shoes 
designed to go with the new costume 
fabrics and colors. In no other shoes can 
you obtain the Arch Preserver combina- 
tion cf comfort and chic. 


Trotteur tan kid tie with genuine 


Ask for our new booklet 


illustratin 


latest models, and name 
of the dealer who will 


” ‘The Selby Shoe Co., 715 Seventh St., Portsmouth, O. Send new 


lizard and suede trim. 






show you Arch Preserver 
Shoes for women, juniors 
and misses. Just mail the 
coupon. 


many of the 





booklet No. M-15, ‘Feet —the New Source of Youth and Smart- 
ness’ and pictures of latest Arch Preserver Shoe styles. Also name 
of nearest dealer. 
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| nerehbor spoke of her 


WONDERFUL CAKES 
and business began| 


HE STORY 
begins in Rich- 


mond, Virginia, 

' but it’s hard to tell 

where it will end! 

Mrs. Alma Tilley 

made cakes for a 

neighbor. Theneigh- 

| bor mentioned them 

. | to a friend. The 

' friend told others 
—and a thriving business began! 

But that doesn’t end the story. Read 
it all, from the beginning—as Mrs. 
Tilley told it tous, ina letter. “I started 
making cakes for a neighbor. She told 
a friend of hers how delicious they were. 
Then I had to make one for der. She 
was delighted and naturally told her 
friends. They all tell me that they have 
never eaten a more delicious cake. 

‘I made 40 Angel Food Cakes during 
Christmas week. Am also making them 
for one of the most exclusive tea rooms 
here. Also for one of the country clubs. 
Everybody wants to know how I make 
them so good. I tell them it couldn't 
be done without Swans Down Cake 
Flour. 

She wins first prize! 


“I won the first prize at the Vir- 
ginia State Fair last October. There 
were 17 other Angel Food Cakes to 
judge from. Naturally, I feel proud of 
myself, but also feel that I owe my 
success to Swans Down.”’ 

And that’s the way the story goes, 
when cakes are made with Swans Down 
Cake Flour! Successful cakes—prize- 
winning cakes—deliciously light and 
fine-grained cakes! You can make them, 
too, with Swans Down! 

Swans Down, you see, is made 
expressly for cakes and pastry, from 
selected soft winter wheat. By a 
special process of milling, Swans 
Down is sifted and sifted—until it 
is 27 times finer than bread flour! 

Try Swans Down and see what a dif- 
ference it makes in your cakes. Follow 
the directions for the Banana 
Nut Cake—exactly—and you'll 
share Mrs. Tilley’s success! (Be 
sure not to miss the Cake Set 
offered below. Nine aids to bet- 
tercake-making, offered at cost!) 
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BANANA NUT CAKE 


egg yolks, beaten 
light 
34, cup milk 


2 cups sifted Swans 2 
Down Cake Flour 
3 teaspoons baking 


pow der 1 teaspoon vanilla 
1/, cup butter or other 9 egg whites, stiffly 
shortening beaten 


1 cup sugar 
(All measurements are level) 

Sift flour once, measure, add baking powder 
and sift together three times. Cream butter thor- 
oughly, add sugar gradually, and cream together 
until light and fluffy. Add egg yolks; then flour, 
alternately with milk, a small amount at a time. 
Beat after each addition until smooth. Add 
vanilla; fold in egg whites. Bake in two greased 
9-inch layer pans in moderate oven 
(375°F.) 25 to 30 minutes. Double recipe 
for three 10-inch layers. When cool, 
cover bottom layer with sliced bananas. 
Pour over this Brown Sugar Boiled 
Frosting. Place second layer on top. Pour 
on remainder of frosting to which has 
been added 2 cupchopped walnut meats. 


SWANS DOWN 


CAKE FLouR 


IGLEHEART BROTHERS., INC., Evansville, Indiana 
Attached is $1.00 ($1.25 at Denver and West, 
$1.50in Canada,$2.00 elsewhere) for which please 
send the Swans Down Cake Set—consisting 
of aluminum measuring spoons, wooden slotted 
mixing spoon, wire cake tester, aluminum measur- 
ing cup, steel spatula, heavy square cake pan 
(tin), patent angel food pan (tin), sample package 
of Swans Down Cake Flour, and a copy of recipe 
booklet, “Cake Secrets’’. If not entirely satisfied 
with set I may return it, carrying charges prepaid, 
and my money will be promptly refunded. 
© 1928, P. Co., Inc. 
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Bring out your chafing dish for the buffet supper 


SUPPERS 


By Your Own Fireside 


By DOROTHY KIRK 


UPPER, as every homemaker 
S knows, is the easiest meal at which 

to entertain. The problems of 
serving can be reduced to the vanish- 
ing point, especially if you follow my 
plan and have three types of supper 
to fall back on, depending on the ages, 
tastes and numbers of your guests. 

The most familiar type of supper is, 
of course, the “sit-down” meal, served 
at the conventionally set dining table. 
When I have no more than eight guests 
and especially when they are middle- 
aged or elderly, or when there are 
small children in the party, the 
“sit-down” supper is the one I al- 
ways serve. 

For more than eight guests, how- 
ever, it is easier to serve supper “buf- 
fet” style. For this I arrange the nec- 
essary plates, silver, napkins, the chaf- 
ing dish of hot food, the salad, sand- 
wiches and tea or coffee service on the 
dining table. My guests sit at small 
tables in the living and dining rooms. 

The informal “cafeteria” style sup- 
per is great fun for young people. 
Each guest is supplied with a tray, 
napkin and silver, then all file in to be 
served by the hostess and her helpers. 


Chicken and Mushrooms St. Cyr 


1% pound mushrooms Salt 

2 cups water Pepper 

1 green pepper, cut Paprika 
in thin strips 1 egg 


4 tablespoons butter * cup cream 


1 tablespoon flour 


2 cups chicken, cut in pieces 


Peel mushrooms and remove stems. 
Cook stems and peelings in water for 
15 minutes. Strain. There should be 
about 114 cups stock. Saute mushroom 
caps and green pepper in butter for 10 
minutes. Add flour and mushroom 
stock and cook until smooth. Season 
with salt, pepper and paprika. Beat 
egg slightly and add with cream and 
chicken. Heat thoroughly and serve at 
once 

Chinese Eggs 
3 tablespoons butter '% cup grated cheese 
or olive oil 4 eggs 
1 onion, chopped » teaspoon salt 
1 clove garlic % teaspoon paprika 
1 cup corn % teaspoon pepper 
1 cup chopped ham 
2 tablespoons chopped pimiento 

Fry onion and garlic in butter or 
oil 5 minutes. (Remove garlic after 
frying if desired.) Add corn, ham and 


cheese and cook 5 minutes longer. Beat 
eggs slightly and add with salt, pepper, 
paprika and pimiento to first mixture. 
Cook slowly until egg is set—like an 
omelet. Serve at once. 


Shrimp Creole 


teaspoon paprika 
cup fish stock 
or water 

1 cup tomatoes 
tablespoon 
chopped parsley 
cup chopped 
olives 


2 cups shrimps, 4 
canned or freshly 2 
cooked 

2 tablespoons butter 

2 slices onion, 1 
chopped 

14 teaspoon salt 4 

1, teaspoon pepper 
Cook onion in butter until brown. 

add flour, salt, pepper, paprika and 

the stock or water. Cook until slightly 
thickened, stirring constantly. Then 
add tomato, parsley and olives and al- 

low to cook very slowly for about 15 

minutes. Serve around mold of boiled 

rice or with spaghetti mold. 


Spaghetti Mold 


4 package spaghetti 2/3 cup milk 
\, 


2 tablespoons butter 6 teaspoon salt 


1 tablespoon flour 144 teaspoon pepper 
2 eggs 

Cook spaghetti, broken in 2 inch 
pieces, in boiling salted water until 
tender. Drain well and rinse with cold 
water. Make white sauce with butter. 
flour and milk and season with salt 
and pepper. Beat egg yolks until light 
and add to white sauce. Add spaghetti 
and fold in the stiffly beaten egg 
whites. Turn into well-greased mold, 
place mold in shallow pan of water 
and bake in moderate oven about 25 
minutes. Turn out on platter or chop 
plate and serve with Shrimp Creole. 


Devilled Clams 


1 quart clams 1 cup clam liquor 
(fresh or canned) 1 teaspoon parsies, 

2 tablespoons butter chopped 

3 tablespoons flour 1 teaspoon Wor- 

% teaspoon salt ecestershire sauce 

lg teaspoon pepper 1 teaspoon lemon 

1 teaspoon paprika juice 

1 teaspoon mustard 4 cup cream 


Pick over clams to remove particles 
of shell, wash, chop and heat in their 
liquor. Strain and reserve juice. Mel: 
butter, add flour, salt, pepper, paprika 
and mustard. Add clam liquor slowly 
and cook until thick and smooth. Add 
parsley, Worcestershire sauce, lemon 
juice and cream. Add chopped clams. 
Serve on crisp toast or fill ramekins 
or scallop shells with mixture, cover 
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with buttered crumbs and bake in hot 
oven (400° F.) until brown. 


Bolivia Salad 


6 potatoes 2 hard boiled eggs 
1 red pepper Salt 
2 tablespoon chives Pepper 


Boil potatoes in skins until almost 


Soak gelatin in cold water 5 minutes 
and dissolve in boiling water. Add 
vinegar, lemon juice, salt and sugar. 
Allow to cool until slightly thickened. 
Combine vegetables and fold into gela- 
tine mixture. Turn into ring mold and 
chill until firm. Turn out on bed of 
crisp lettuce and serve with mayon- 
naise dressing. 





Jellied vegetable ring 


tender. Allow them to cool in water, 
then peel and slice. (This makes pota- 
toes of a good texture for salad.) Cut 
red pepper in small pieces and chop 
chives very fine. Combine with pota- 
toes and pour French dressing over all. 
Allow to stand in cool place long 
enough for potatoes to become thor- 
oughly marinated in the dressing. Slice 
eggs and mix lightly with potato mix- 
ture. Season with salt and pepper. 
Serve on crisp lettuce with extra dress- 
ing if desired. 


Jellied Vegetable Ring 


2 tablespoons gelatin 1% cup cooked string 
14 cup cold water beans 
1 cup boiling water % cup cooked 
', cup vinegar carrots cut in 
2 tablespoons lemon strips 

juice % cup celery, diced 
1 teaspoon salt or % cup cabbage, 
4 tablespoons sugar shredded 
| cup cooked peas 


Clubman’s Salad 


Cut cold roast beef in very thin 
shavings and pour over a little French 
dressing made with half Tarragon vine- 
gar. Chill well. Drain liquid from can 
flageolettes and quartered tomatoes in 
pour French dressing over them. Al- 
low to chill. Prepare potato salad ac- 
cording to your favorite recipe or as 
for Bolivia Salad (above). Scald to- 
matoes and chill. When ready to serve 
arrange roast beef in center of large 
platter, surround with small leaves of 
crisp lettuce and arrange potato salad, 
flageolettes and quartered tomatoes in 
alternate nests. This is especially at- 
tractive to serve for a buffet supper. 


Note: If you would like to have 
menus for “sit-down,” buffet and cafe- 
teria suppers, write to us enclosing a 
two-cent stamp. 











Just the men- 
tion of Hal- 
lowe’en s u g- 
gests a party! 
If you want 
some new ideas 
for a Hallow- 
e’en Party send 
for our new 
leaflet “The 
Witches’ Revel” 
.. . four cents. 








The SERVICE EDITOR, McCall’s Magazine, 
236 West 37th Street, New York City. 


We have had 
so many re- 
quests for our 
leaflet “Octo- 
ber Frolics” 
that we have 
had the edition 
reprinted. If 
you did not 
send for it last 
year, send two 
cents to 
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| FRUIT CUPS 
AND SALADS 


Coconut, tco, is a sunshine food of 
the golden tropics . .. Mixed with the 

sun-rich, juicy fruits it adds the richness of an- 
other tropic taste. Fragrant, tempting sun-flavor! 


Chilled Coconut Fruit 


6 slices pineapple, diced, 1 
grapefruit, free from mem- 
brane and diced, 2 oranges, 
free from membraneand diced, 
1 tablespoon lemon juice, 3 ta- 
blespoons sugar, 1 cup Baker’s 
Coconut, Southern-Style. 
Combine fruits, fruit juice, 
sugar, and coconut. Chill. 
Serves 6. 


FRANKLIN 


BAKER’S COCONUT 


And in Baker’s Coconut, this flavor is retained 
with all its marvelous tropic freshness. Choice 
nuts are hurried to America where the tender 
meat is immediately shredded and prepared — 
the succulent juices still milky-fresh, as sweet 
and fragrant as if you yourself had scooped it 
from the shell! Use it always in your fruit 
cups and salads. 


BAKER'S SOUTHERN-STYLE, BAKER’S PREMIUM SHRED, 
’ in triple-sealed packages 






moist-packed in tins 








FRANKLIN BAKER CO., Inc., Hoboken, N. J. McC-10-28 

O Send recipe book (free) 0 I enclose 10c for 4 size can Southern-Style. 
(If Canada, address Franklin Baker, Ltd., 812 Metropolitan Bldg., 
Toronto 2, Ont.) 

Print name and address— Mark x for choice 

Name 
Street__ 
City. Pe De 


© 1928, P. Co., Inc. 
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| FRUITS ARE IN SEASON! ) 


[| Continued from page 47 | 





A FAMOUS CHEF ON 





FIFTH AVENUE AND 
A LEADING HOSTESS 


Baked Bananas With Ham 


6 bananas Juice 1 orange 
Rind | orange Juice % lemon 
ts cup brown sugar 


Peel bananas and remove 


sert to serve for luncheon or after a 
hearty dinner and they are always pop- 
ular as a breakfast fruit. 

Here are a few other good recipes 
for dried fruits. 


pyten Prunola 
threads. Place in shallow baking pan . 
~ * and sprinkle agg them the grated 2 egg yolks 2 tablespoons pea- 
6 crange rind. Mix together the orange 2/3 cup sugar nut butter 
Sait ete . 1% cup milk 1 cup cooked rice 
juice, lemon juice and sugar and pour = ;*.4,, chopped 5 aa whites 


describe their favorite dishes 





made of Knox Sparkling Gelatine 


ERHAPS you have had the supremely good for- 
tune to lunch at the Waldorf-Astoria in New York on a day when the chef 
had made his own and very special vanilla bavaroise. You enjoyed a dessert 
mysteriously simple, made of Knox Sparkling Gelatine, eggs, sugar and 
vanilla. Eugene Thomann, for twenty-seven years chef at the Waldorf, 
describes this favorite recipe for the benefit of good cooks everywhere. 

And it is just possible that, on some happy occasion, you have been enter- 
tained by the well-known Des Moines hostess, who also describes how she 





serves fruit salad made with Knox Gelatine. 





Vanilla Bavaroise* 





A Fruit Salad* 


May be served as an appetizer, on lettuce with a 
salad dressing, or as a dessert with custard sauce 
or whipped cream. To serve six, take 
1 level tablespoonful 
Knox Sparkling 
Gelatine 
¥Y% cup lemen juice 


Soak the gelatine in cold water about five min- 
utes and dissolve in boiling water. Add sugar and 
stir until dissolved. Then add lemon juice and 
salt. Let jelly thicken and then stir prepared fruit 
through it. Turn into wet molds or cups, or inte 
a shallow pan for slicing. This may be made of 
fresh or canned fruit or vegetables. If canned 
fruit is used, the fruit syrup may be substituted 
for part of the boiling water, which will permit the 
use of less sugar. 


% cup cold water 

lL cup boiling water 
3% cup of sugar 

\% teaspoonful salt 


You may be amazed to learn it does | 
not take a chef’s skill to concoct the deli- | 
cious bavarians, charlottes or fruited gela- 
tines you may have eaten at some smart res- 
taurant, or at some hospitable friend’s table. 

Simply! Quickly! Economically! 
Such desserts and even jellied soups and 
salads and aspics you can prepare simply, 
quickly; yes, and economically, by using 
Knox Sparkling Gelatine. ... For example, 
it takes about twelve minutes to make the 
fruit salad illustrated. This serves six peo- 
ple generously—and you still have enough 








gelatine left for three more delicious des- 
serts or salads, 

It is easy to combine meats and vege- 
tables in aspices and salads. You can make 
desserts or salads by using fruit juices, fresh 
or canned fruit or vegetables that might 
otherwise be wasted. Your family and guests | 
will pronounce such dishes marvelous. Let 
the children eat all they want of the Vanilla 
Bavaroise dessert. Everything in it is ex- 
ceedingly nourishing and healthful. 

You get your money’s worth when you 
buy Knox Gelatine! Each package contains 
enough gelatine for four desserts or salads 
of six servings each at the cost of only 25c a 
package. Send today for copy of the new 
Knox recipe book (free). Address Charles 
B. Knox Gelatine Co., Johnstown, N. Y. 


* Out of deference to this lady, we do not use 
her name. It is recorded at Johnstown. 


*Every recipe is thoroughly tested and proved 
practical in Mrs. Knox's kitchen. 


The Chef’s Own Bavaroise 


as made by Eugene Thomann, chef of the Waldorf- 
Astoria, New York. 

1 level tablespoonful 
Knox Sparkling 
Gelatine 

4 whole eggs 


4 tablespoonfuls sugar 
Few grains salt 
% pint cream 

5 or 6 drops vanilla 


Beat the eggs, sugar, salt and vanilla over boil- 
ing water until hot; remove from fire and contirfie 
beating until cold. Soak gelatine in %4 cup cold 
water five to ten minutes, dissolve in 34 cup boil- 
ing water, and cool. Beat whipped cream into egg 
mixture, add dissolved gelatine and turn into wet 
molds, Set on ice until stiff and ready to serve. 
(This will serve six people generously.) 

(2 eggs may be used instead of 4. Separate 
eges, fold in stiffly beaten whites before turning 
out. Serve with berries, fresh or canned fruit, or 
whipped cream.) 








Mrs. Knox 
Charles B. Knox Gelatine Co. 
108 Knox Avenue 
Johnstown, New York 

Please send me a copy 
of your new recipe book. 





My name is_ 





My address is__ 





| 
| 
My grocer’s name is nieei | 





over the bananas. Bake in hot oven 
(400° F.) for about 15 to 20 minutes 
or until bananas are soft, basting oc- 
casionally with the liquid in the pan. 
Serve hot instead of potatoes with 
baked or fried ham. 


Orange Bread Pudding 


1 cup bread crumbs 2 egg yolks 
2 tablespoons butter 1/3 cup sugar 
2 cups sealded milk Juice 2 oranges 
Grated rind of 2 oranges 

Add bread crumbs and butter to 
scalded milk and soak thirty minutes; 
then add egg yolks, beaten with sugar, 
and orange juice and rind. Pour into 
buttered pudding dish, place dish in 
shallow pan of water, and bake in a 
moderate oven (350° F.) until firm. 
Cool and cover with meringue. Special 
fruit knives made of glass or of stain- 
less steel simplify the fruit problem. 
both in preparing the fruit and in the 
care of the cutlery. 


To Prepare Dried Fruits 


Wash fruit in cold water several 
times or until water is clear. Then 
cover with cold water and allow to soak 
for several hours. Cook very slowly 
until tender, using water in which fruit 
is soaked. Sugar may be added when 
fruit is almost done, but many of the 
dried fruits are sweet enough without 
additional sugar. For variety try cook- 
ing some of the dried fruits together. 
For instance, apricots and_ prunes, 
pears and raisins, apples and dates, 
figs and peaches with a few slices. of 
lemon, are delicious combinations—all 
of them. They make a delicious des- 


mary eset 





cooked prunes 1 teaspoon vanilla 


Beat egg yolks until light. Add 1/3 
cup sugar, milk, rice, prunes and peanui 
butter. Beat egg whites until stiff: 
add remaining sugar gradually and 
continue beating. Add vanilla. Fold the 
two mixtures together carefully. Pour 
into buttered pudding dish and bake 
30 minutes in a slow oven (250° F.). 
Serve while warm, with milk or cream. 


Baked Peaches 


2 cups dried peaches 1 cup sugar 
1 orange 


Wash dried peaches well and place a 
layer in the bottom of a shallow bak- 
ing-dish. Peel and slice the orange. 
Place several slices on the peaches and 
sprinkle with sugar. Place remaining 
peaches on top, cover with orange 
slices and sprinkle with sugar. Add /% 
cup‘cold water. Cover and bake in slow 
oven (250° F.) about 1% hours. 


Rice and Date Croquettes 


Grated rind % 
lemon 

% cup dates, stoned 
and cut small 

beaten 


1 cup rice 
2 cups milk 
\% teaspoon salt 
2 tablespoons sugar 
Cook rice, milk and salt in double 
boiler until rice is tender and milk al] 
absorbed. Add sugar, lemon rind, dates 
and egg. Mix thoroughly. Spread on 
plate to cool, divide into ten portions, 
shape into croquettes, dip each in egg 
and bread crumbs and fry in deep fat 
hot enough to brown a piece of bread 
in half a minute. Drain and serve with 
currant jelly or custard sauce. 


Photo 
b: 
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Winter fruits that can be obtained in any locality 
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SUPPERS 


for the Youngest Generation 


with an Alice-in-Wonderland Appeal to the Childish Fancy 


F the March Hare had said: ‘Have some more Puffed 
Wheat,” Alice would never have hesitated an instant, 
for all children adore these fairy grains. They think they’re 
confections; you know they’re wholesome energy foods. 


Every mother knows what this means. Cereals are neces- 
sary to child growth. They must be supplied. The problem 
has been to find grain foods that enticed the childish appetite. 

These do. And thus meet, in an important way, the 
modern idea in diet which is to “mpt the appetite, not to 
force it. For foods that achieve this are easiest to digest. 

Quaker Puffed Wheat and Quaker Puffed Rice are the 
most unique grain foods known. They taste like toasted nut- 
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(Left) Serve with a half 
peach — add sugar and 
milk or cream, 


(Right) Children can’t 

resist Puffed Rice with 

sliced bananas and rich 
milk. 


THE QUAKER OATS CO. 


meats. They crunch in the mouth like fresh toast. They have 
an alluring flavor that no other cereal offers. You eat them 
because you like them, not because they are good for you. 


Each grain is steam-exploded to 8 times its natural size. 
Then toasted. Every food cell thus is broken to make diges- 
tion easy for quick assimilation. The Puffed Wheat is whole 
wheat, steam-puffed, with over 20% of bran. 


You serve with rich milk, cream or half-and-half. And have 
essential grain elements and vitamins in good proportion. 
Serve as the ideal supper dish. Give to the children as tid- 
bits between meals. Serve, as an especial treat, with cooked 
or fresh fruit . . . delicious beyond words. 
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A now - and - then 
cook happens upon 
a fool-proof recipe 
for pie crust 


You don’t have to be an experienced pastry 
cook to make first rate pie crust every time 
with Wesson Oil... In fact, you don’t really 
have to know how to cook at all. 

Grace Stockwell discovered that. Miss 
Stockwell is certainly not an experienced 
pastry cook. She can cook—likes to indeed, 
when she has the time—but she holds an 
executive position in a rather large busi- 
ness organization and her cooking is 
distinctly of the now-and-then variety. 

She had made biscuits, muffins, cakes— 
and quite successfully, too—with Wesson 
Oil for shortening. 

She liked the idea of cooking with a 
fine salad oil. But to tell the truth she 
had always been a little afraid of pie crust. 
You had to be an extra fine cook, she thought, 
to make good pie crust . . . But one day 
she decided that she would make a pie. 

The first pie was not as successful as it 
might have been. Nor was the one she made 
the next night. A more experienced cook 
could probably have hit it the first time. 
Grace Stockwell didn’t. Both crusts were a 
little too crumbly . . . Though, at that, they 
were surprisingly good. 

Then, being a person of imagination, she 
changed her method. Instead of adding her 
‘Wesson Oil first to the dry ingredients she 
waited and mixed it in the last thing. 

It worked. Her pie crust came out as 
crisp and flaky and nibbly and pie-crusty as 
she’d ever tasted in her life. 

She made another. The result was the 
same. 

By this time she was rather excited. But 


she wanted to experiment further . . . The 
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next Saturday afternoon she brought a friend 
home to the apartment—a young girl who 
had never cooked anything in her life, let 
alone make pie crust. 

She gave her the ingredients, explained 
the “what-to-do’s” and “what-not-to-do’s” 
and told her to make a pie. And the very 
first pie was the equal of any that Miss 
Stockwell herself had made... 

Grace Stockwell thinks that she has hap- 
pened upon a practically fool-proof recipe 
for pie crust. We think so, too. A great 
number of women—experienced and in- 
experienced — have tried this recipe and the 
result has always been the same. 

We believe that any difficulty which 
you may have had with pie crust will vanish 


if you will use Grace Stockwell’s method, 
@ ca 


Wesson Oil is a choice salad oil that you 
use on your own table — pure and very 
wholesome. You can tell that because it is 
so crystal clear and light in color. And by 
tasting it and seeing what an exquisite deli- 
cacy of flavor it has. 

It makes food deliciously good to eat 
because Wesson Oil, in itself, is a food de- 


liciously good to eat. 
3 + 


Grace Stockwell’s recipe for pie crust 


14 
4 


214 cups sifted pastry flour + $ cup Wesson Oil 


4 tablespoons ice water 34 teaspoon salt 


1 teaspoon baking powder 


Sift the dry ingredients, add the ice water and mix 
thoroughly with a fork. Pour in the Wesson Oil and 
stir until the dough is stiff. Roll out on a floured 
board and bake, as usual, in a hot oven. If desired, 
glaze the crust with slightly beaten egg white or with 
milk before it goes into the oven. This recipe makes 
two crusts, 

For easier rolling + Roll your pie crust ona sheet 
of heavy wax paper dusted with flour. When the 
dough is the right thickness, turn the paper—with 
the crust on it—upside down into the pan and then 
peel the paper off. In this way you can handle a soft 
crust without breaking it. And there is very little 
cleaning up to do afterwards. 


We have anew cook book: we'd like to send you, full 
of a lot of good, everyday recipes. AddressTheWesson 
Oil—Snowdrift People, 210 Baronne St., New Orleans. 
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SARE YOU OVER-WEIGHT? 


Reducing methods are many hut only two are safe 


Pr | YHE desire of so 
many women to 
have slim, youth- 

ful figures has become, 
of recent years, a great stimulus to 
one branch of quackery—the alleged 
cures for obesity. What is the na- 
ture of the remedies which are of- 
fered for weight-reduction? 

Among the harmless, but worth- 
less, preparations are those which 
the purchaser is directed to apply 
externally and to rub or pat into the 
flesh until the material is absorbed. 
One of the most famous nostrums 
in this class contains only oil of 
turpentine, vinegar, a little cottage 
cheese and water. The package sells 
for five dollars, and the ingredients 
can be purchased for five cents. 
Needless to say the remedy will not 
remove fat. There is no material 
which can be applied externally 
which will remove fat underneath 
the skin. Any claim that this can be 
done with a product is false. 

Many over-weight people have 
invested their money in bath cabi- 
nets on the promise that the per- 
spiration which vapor baths induce 
will take away fat. Others try an 
occasional game of tennis, and are 
elated that the scales show at the 
end of the game they have lost three 
or four pounds. This loss is principally 
water, and is promptly regained dur- 
ing the next day or so from the liquids 
taken as food or drink. 

Rubber garments sold for the pur- 
pose of reducing the weight also induce 
perspiration, but unless the wearer at 
the same time increases the amount 
of exercise and decreases the amount 
of food she has been taking, no fat 
will be removed. 

There is a group of so-called obesity 
cures which are positively dangerous. 
They are taken internally and gener- 
ally contain thyroid substance. The 
thyroid gland is in the neck, and regu- 
lates the rate at which the food we eat 
is burned, or oxidized. The dried 
substance of the thyroid glands of 
sheep is used in medicine. Small 


By E. V. McCot_um anp Nina Stmmonps 
School of Hygiene and Public Health, Johns Hopkins University 
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If You Want to Re- 
duce You May Eat 


Clear soups, skimmed milk 
Bran and gluten bread 


White bread and _ toast, 
sparingly 
Eggs in any form, except 
fried 
Lean meats, as: chicken, 
} beef, lamb 


Lean fish, as: cod, haddock, 
flounder 


Most fruits, without cream 
or sugar 

Fruit and vegetable salads 
without oily dressings 

Most vegetables, including 
green and leafy vegetables 


Cereals with skimmed milk 
and no sugar 


























amounts of it are highly beneficial in 
certain conditions where the thyroid 
gland does not function properly, but 
to take the substance under normal 
conditions is very injurious. It should 
never be taken except under the gui- 
dance of a physician. Many persons 
have ruined their health by taking 
dried thyroid which they have secured 
by mail from the manufacturers of 
unsafe reducing remedies. 

The only safe remedy for reducing 
weight is to reverse the process by 
which over-weight was reached. As this 
is usually through over-eating and 
under-exercising, the cure lies in re- 
ducing the food consumption and in 
increasing the exercise. 

There is no doubt that over-eat- 
ing is the cause of much ill health 


and suffering. Dr. Jos- 

lin, of Boston, one of 

the eminent authorities 

on diabetes, asserted a 
few years ago that diabetes is es- 
sentially a problem of over-weight. 
This means that persons who are 
over-weight are more likely to de- 
velop the disease than those whose 
weight is normal. 

Over-eating causes much discom- 
fort. A distended stomach or intes- 
tine is painful. A digestive apparatus 
which is so overloaded that it can- 
not digest what it contains becomes 
irritated from the bacterial decom- 
position of food; gradually the vi- 
tality of the muscles and the lining 
membrane is undermined, and a 
permanent impairment of the diges- 
tive function results. 

Overloading the digestive tract 
also tends to disturb the sleep and 
to cause bad dreams, thus robbing 
one of his necessary rest. 

But of equal importance is the 
general damage to the body tissues. 
Nature’s plan involves the nourish- 
ing of the body structures by means 
of a blood stream which is extra- 
ordinarily dilute in nutrient mate- 
rials. Thus there is only about one 
part of sugar in one thousand parts 
of blood, and this is quite enough 

to supply the muscles with energy 
even when we undergo the severest 
kinds of exertion. 

The products of protein digestion are 
likewise present in the blood in ex- 
tremely great dilution, and these, too, 
cause harm when they accumulate in 
higher amounts than are normal. They 
then pollute the blood stream and 
other body fluids, and become poisons 
to the body. 

To reduce a few pounds means al- 
most no discomfort, but to remove fifty 
pounds requires a strong character and 
patience. But by eating moderately of 
the foods listed on this page and by 
taking an increased amount of exercise, 
the over-weight person can safely ex- 
pect to burn up and get rid of, in time, 
all unnecessary fat. 
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The hungry 


hour 


d 





UST as sure as four o’clock in the 

afternoon rolls around—especially 
in the homes where there are children 
—the call comes for “something to 
eat.” Youthful bodies are tired, ap- 
petites are signalling for fuel replen- 
ishment. For nature intends that food 
should be taken often and in not too 
great quantity. 


And .at this “hungry hour”, what 
satisfies better, appeals more or gives 
more real nourishment than a sand- 
wich that’s spread thick with Beech- 
Nut Peanut Butter? They like it. It’s 
good for them. It’s a real energy 
food. And it’s not too substantial to 
dull their appetites for the evening 
meal. 


For grown people and children alike, 
Beech-Nut has become almost the 
household name for peanut butter. 
And Beech-Nut Peanut Butter sand- 
wiches are almost the standard after- 
noon bites for hungry children the 
country over. They really prefer it to 
any other kind. 


Beech-Nut 


Peanut 
Butter 
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FLAVOR 


is now recognized 
as an essential 
in nutrition 


And the unique Durkee flavor— 
so tasty and toothsome— is a real 





flavor, a distinctive sevory tang 
blended of rare spices fromall the 
world, combined with 
choice tested whole eggs, 
tarragon vinegar and 
other ingredients of old | 
fashioned goodness. 











Made by Durkee from | 
-hesame perfect recipe 
for fifty years—always 
uniform and always 


~_ smartly 


, a ppetizin f4 













D ES 


(" aAlad Dressing 


“the most useful mayonnaise” 





The difference 


is in the flavor 


—none of that 
flat, oily taste— 
a piquant relish 
with meats or 
fish, useful in 
hundreds ot ways 
for easy meals 
andemergencies, 
a household fa- 
vorite for three 
generations. 






Prepared 
by the 
makers of 


GAUNTLET BRAND 


(=) | 


Condiments, 
Seasonings and 
ry Spices since 1850 
\ Accept This 
Trial Offer: 


E. R. DURKEE & CO., Dept. M 
Elmburst, L. L., N. Y. 

For the enclosed 10 cents 
send me your unique new Cal- 
endar-Recipe Book, (full of 
helpful information) and trial 
bottle of Durkee’s Salad 
Dressing. 


Name 
Address____ _ 
City . — 


State _ 











Edison Co. 


ee 
is. 
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Here are five leaders in vacuum cleaner circles representing the different types of 
machines. No. 1, (left to right, ) prides itself on beating and sweeping the rug and 
using suction to carry off the dirt; Nos. 2, and 4 are fine suction machines, also sup- 


plemented by a motor-driven brush. 


No. 3 is an excellent general service machine 


with high suction and a notable stationary brush. No.5 belongs in the other extreme 

as contrasted with No. 1, since it prides itself that it relies on powerful suction only 

for cleaning and has no brush but a ‘‘thread-catching self-cleaning nozzle.’’ Each 
type has devoted followers among good housekeepers. 


FIOUSECLEANING 
The Modern Way With Modern Tools 


From the simple carpet sweeper to the electrified vacuums 


and floor polishers- we have easy, efficient 


WISH! When the 
Swash! x housekeeper, 
gn cleaning at fow cost per msrp a 
Slish! Slush! What is this? Home mechanical knowledge, emerges 


guards at musketry drill! Not a bit 

of it. It is the echo of Grand- 
mother’s annual house cleaning. 
Sweeping carpets with a broom; 
pommeling rugs and hangings with 

a beater; attacking floors with old 
brushes—raising a cloud of dust to be 
removed again after it is routed out of 
one place and settles down in another. 
Grandmother was conscientious and 
thorough. She made a vigorous offen- 
sive against dirt, and won many a 
noble victory. It almost makes us 
ashamed to contemplate what she did 
do, except that the old graveyards 
showing three or four wives to almost 
every man_ indicate 
that they were costly 
victories in many cases! 
The pioneer woman did 
all of her work as well 
as the cleaning largely 
by main force and de- 
votion; barehanded for 
the most part, or with 
the crudest of tools 
and equipment. 

The easiest way is 
not always the best. 
But the modern ease of 
cleaning, also cooking, 
washing and _ ironing, 
due to modern house- 
hold equipment, is not 
only easier and quicker, 
but more thorough, more 
sanitary and more 
healthy, both in the do- 
ing and after it is done. 
Even Mother Shippen, 
though she foretold 
that “carriages without 
horses would go,” said 
no word, as I remember 
it, about a broom that 
would sweep without 
elbow grease, needing 
only to be guided, and 
which would actually 
swallow its own dust, 
instead of broadcasting 


of an occasional treat. 


By ANNE PIERCE 
Director of one of the first home 
appliance testing laboratories in the country 


it. But that is a fair description of our 
modern vacuum cleaner. To be sure 
Grandmother would have gasped at a 
thirty to seventy-five dollar broom, 
but so would she have expired of 
shock, or died of starvation, if con- 
fronted by dollar-a-dozen eggs. But 
the average income has increased many 
fold, and yesterday’s luxuries are to- 
day’s necessities for the most of us. 





Electric floor polishers of widely different sizes and costs. 
band-type electric floor polishers, Nos. 2 and 3, are a boon to any woman 
in the hayd-wood floor era, in which we now live. They cost around $30 
each, and make a mellow, shining floor an every day possibility instead 
The two end models are heavier, high power 
machines, costing over a hundred dollars, and suited to the large home, 
office or hotel, though they run as easily as a vacuum cleaner. 
wax and polish to perfection, doing ‘‘an hour’s hard work in ten easy 


minutes’’ as one maker rightfully puts it. 


The two small 


from a conference with half a dozen 

high-pressure salesmen, each one of 

whom has convinced her in turn 

that his machine is the only one to 

keep her home clean and happy, 

she is apt to sympathize with the 
centipede that “lay distracted in the 
ditch, not knowing which foot came 
after which,” and so was unable to get 
anywhere. 


“The Best Machine” 


Women are always approaching 
alleged experts and saying confiden- 
tially: “We know you can’t recom- 
mend any one make, 
but which do you 
really think is the best? 
Which have you got?” 
We are not hedging. 
There is no “best.” 
Circumstances alter 
cases, and the cleaner 
that is best for Mrs. 
Well-to-do Suburban 
Smith, with four or 
five children, a dog, 
and a sewing room, 
may not be the ma- 
chine for Mrs. Natty 
Newly-Wed with a tiny 
budget, a tidy apart- 
ment, a few oriental 
rugs and_ delicately- 
shod guests coming and 
going from their li- 
mousines. 

Moreover, machines 
are remarkably like 
folks. They have their 
points on which they 
excel and others on 
which they do well, 
perhaps, but do not 
register one hundred 
percent. Some points 
are a matter of taste 
and a question of where 
you put the emphasis. 
[ Continued on page 68 } 


They scrub, 
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Lafayette Pattern Coffee Urn Set, Chromium Plate, Blue Diamond Finish 


UNIVERSAL 


CThe Electric Ware Beautiful 


TS inspiring beauty enhances the charm of electric cookery 
and is delighting hostesses the world over. The proud 
owner of the Electric Ware Beautiful displays it with pardonable 
pride, knowing she has the best Electric’ Table Service obtainable. 



















On sale at Lighting Companies and the leading Electric, Hardware, 
Department Stores, Housefurnishing and Jewelry Stores everywhere. 


LANDERS, FRARY & CLARK 


‘*Master Metalsmiths for over three quarters of a century”’ 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 


Popular Price UNIVERSAL 
Appliances are today offered 
at pre-war prices within the 
reach of every purse. 
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Softer than fine old Linen | 


Pond'’s cleansing Jissues 


HE old untidy way of removing cold cream with cloths and 
fa is banished by this dainty modern toilette accessory! 
Pond’s new Cleansing Tissues are generous sheets of ample size. 
They wipe away and absorb in an instant all dirt-laden cream. 
Delicate, but firm, they do not tear or roll into ineffectual balls. 


Use them to wipe your skin after cleansing with Pond’s Cold Cream. 


They leave your skin immaculate. In charming boxes, 25c and 50c. 











Brightens and clears the shin 


Pond's new Greshener , 


| oe as well as a mild astringent, Pond’s New Skin Freshener 
is more exhilarating than anything that ever touched your 
cheeks! It is the perfect complement to the Two famous Creams. 
Pat it briskly over face and neck first thing in the morning and 
after every cleansing with Pond’s Cold Cream. This banishes all 
trace of oil, closes the pores and brings a lovely glow to your 
cheeks. Then a touch of Pond’s Vanishing Cream gives a final 
pearly lustre. This treatment, followed daily, awakens faded, sallow 


skins, makes them youthful, glowing, fresh again. 50c and $1.00. 


Mail coupon and 10¢ for all 4 preparations 


Both exquisite as 


the Two famous Creams 





POND’S EXTRACT COMPANY, Dept. K 
111-F Hudson St., New York City 


is = Name eee re Eee ee 
Le fi: et Street a 


City State. 
Copyright, 1928, Pond’s Extract Company 
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HEALTH and SCIENCE 


HHow are blood transfusions made ? 
BY C. F. FINSTERWALD, M. D. 


of Fifth Avenue and Post Graduate Hospitals, 
New York City 


HE ether laden air of the oper- 

ating room had become tense. 

The ominous silence of gowned 
figures moving with precision about the 
frail bit of humanity under the flood- 
lights bespoke team training, under- 
standing and long association. A hand 
signal by the house surgeon brought 
with unerring precision a knife or other 
glistening instrument. What had 
started an hour before as an ordinarily 
difficult operation had by unforeseen 
complications become a stubborn battle 
between a surgeon’s skill and a killing 
disease. 

The monotonous, steady breathing 
of the patient asleep under the anes- 
thetic, marking the busy moments had 
gradually taken on a shallow, jerky 
character. The pulse had -changed 
from a strong, steady throb to a 
thread running under the practised 
finger of a calm, watchful anesthetist. 
“Tl need ten minutes more,” said the 
surgeon. “Will she stand it?” A nod, al- 
most imperceptible, told the surgeon 
what he had already anticipated and 
provided for. A few whispered di- 
rections to a nurse, and with little de- 
lay a robust young man swathed in 
fresh linen was wheeled alongside the 
operating table. 

In the meantime an assisting doctor 
had made the necessary preparations, 
and soon a stream of healthy, life- 
giving blood is measured into the veins 
of the patient from the young man 
filling the depleted vessels with the 
pulsing fluid of life..Soon the cheeks 
have taken on a ruddy hue and the 
pulse has become full and regular; the 
surgeon has finished his work and a 
transfusion of blood has transformed 
a critically ill patient into a potential 
convalescent. 

What follows as far as the patient is 
concerned many of you know, with 
the memory of your own after opera- 
tion days in the hospital. 

The vague spirits who have been 
ministering to your every need resolve 
themselves into human beings—nurses 
who have ravenous appetites and 
“nothing to wear,” and the words com- 
mon to other business women. You 
discover too that you have been de- 
prived of the nice, frilly gown you 


thought you would wear in the hos- 
pital, and in its place find that some- 
thing, a hybrid of a chest protector and 
an ironing board cover is tied in the 
back. If you are a woman you ask for 
your mirror, take one horrified look 
and say “Oh” for the audience, and 
decide it is no use, you might just as 
well have died. 

All this is apt to be very much the 
same, whether following the simplest 
operation or a more complicated one 
in which there is the necessity for a 
transfusion of blood to carry the pa- 
tient through. But of what leads up to 
the transfusion, how it is made pos- 
sible, just what is done, and other de- 


_ tails, not so many are aware. 


Where, for instance, did the robust 
young man come from? What is done 
to him? And what happens to him 
afterwards? The first question is 
partially answered every few days by 
newspaper headlines blaring “Hero 
gives blood to save pal.” With varia- 
tions, that is what happens almost 
daily since there is always some one 
glad to give blood to help a loved one. 
But in many cases and for many rea- 
sons, the blood offered is not suitable. 
First it must be tested for disease, and 
to see if it measures up to color, (or 
red corpuscle) content. If satisfactory 
that way, it must be.classified with 
that of the patient, and placed, ac- 
cording to analysis, in one of four 
groups. If it belongs in the same group, 
or one that harmonizes with that of 
the patient, it can then be mixed with 
the patient’s blood outside the body 
and examined for agglutination, or 
clotting (clumping) of the cells. In 
case no clotting or clumping occurs, 
the transfusion may be made safely. 

By far the greater number of trans- 
fusions however are made possible by 
men who sell their blood, and who are 
known as professional donors. In most 
cities there are agencies to which, for 
a certain percentage or fee, a would- 
be donor may go, have his blood tested 
and grouped, and leave his name for 
call when his turn comes and blood 
such as his is needed. Many a clerk, 
a watchman, or a laborer within easy 
reach of a telephone sells blood in 

[Continued on page 72] 
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Or Course, zt will be a HEATROLA 


... you wouldn’t be satisfied with less than 
the original, first-floor, warm-air heating plant 


Gomes NEIGHBOR of yours has doubtless 
boasted to you about her Estate Heatrola... 
how beautifully it harmonizes with her other fine 
furniture—how thoroughly it heats the whole 
house in the coldest winter weather. 


Or, more than likely, you have actually visited a 
Heatrola-heated home. Every room, so comfort- 
able. No chilly hallways, no drafty floors. Even 
that second-story north bedroom—toasty—flow- 
ers in bloom on the window sill! 


And with what pride you were shown the Heat- 
rola, the source of all this luxurious warmth— 
graceful, gleaming, inconspicuous in the living- 
room, except for its noticeable beauty. 


Of course, then and there, you decided that, 
when it came time to replace the “parlor” stoves 
in your home with modern heating, you wouldn’t 
be satisfied with less than this original, first-floor, 
warm-air heating plant. 


For, youknow, the Estate Heatrola was the first of 
modern living-room home-heaters. Naturally, this 
pioneering gave Estate engineers an advantage— 
the opportunity of applying all the fundamental 

rinciples of heating that Estate has been studying 
or more than three-quarters of a century. Asa 
result—there is only one Heatrola—Estate builds it. 


You may be one of the thousands of women to 
whom the beauty of Heatrola makes the strongest 





‘ Estate * HI 


appeal, or perhaps its cleanliness and the ease 
with which it can be kept clean and new-looking 
had something to do with your choice. Possibly 
your husband’s enthusiasm for its remarkable 
fuel economy, or your doctor’s recommendation 





The exclusive Intensi- Fire 


Air Duct—the heart of Heatrola’s 
double air-circulating system. This in- 
genious device greatly increases Heat- 
rola’s heating capacity by capturing and 
utilizing the heat that in ordinary heat- 
ers goes to waste up the flue. 





For small homes... 


where gas is available 
The Gas Heatrola is a true Heatrola 
with the Intensi-Fire Air Duct, the 
Vapor Tank, and other exclusive fea- 
tures. Handsomely finished in ever- 
lasting vitreous enamel. Your Heat- 
rola dealer or gas company , 
will be glad to demonstrate. y 
Of course, the Gas Heatrola \“EN/, 
is approved by the A. G. A. 

















of properly moistened, healthful Heatrola heat 
influenced you. 


Anyway, people tell us that all of these things— 
beauty, convenience, cleanliness, comfort, health- 
ful heat,economy—taken together are what make 
them want the Heatrola. No wonder, then, that 
you won't be satisfied with less. 


New Small Model—New Low Prices 


For homes of from three to four rooms, apart- 
ments, stores and small buildings, there is the 
new Estate Heatrola Junior—with all the impor- 
tant features of design which have made Heatrola famous. 
See your local Heatrola dealer at once—he will show you 
the Heatrola—tell you about the new low prices and the 
convenient terms of payment that make it so easy to own. 
Or, mail the coupon to The Estate Stove Company, 
Dept. 6-B, Hamilton, Ohio, or any of the Branch Offices. 

Branch Offices: 241 West 34th St., New York City; 714 Wash- 


ington Ave., N., Minneapolis; The Furniture Exchange, San Fran- 
cisco; 829 Terminal Sales Bldg., Portland, Ore. 


FREE BOOKLET—Mail the Coupon! 
THE ESTATE STOVE CO., 


Dept. 6-B, Hamilton, Ohio 


Gentlemen: Please send me free booklet, “The Story of Estate 
Heatrola,” also complete information regarding 


C2) Estate Heatrola for Coal ©) Estate Gas Heatrola 
(Check which) 


FHATROLA 


There is only One Heatrola—Estate builds it 


© 1928, Th¢ E. S. Co. 
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(O me it has never seemed quite sporting for 

a woman to lay down laws on “what is con- 

sidered a well-groomed man.” Whenever I 
read an article on feminine charm written by a 
man I bristle. What does any ordinary man know 
of the problems of preserving a woman’s beauty? 
On the other hand, all the careful study of a man’s 
world by a woman can never quite give her a sym- 
pathetic masculine outlook. And men don’t usually 
take advice on the subject of personal appearance 
from a woman anyway—except perhaps in that 
lovelorn stage when a young man hangs on his 
sweetheart’s every word! I don’t blame men for 
shying at the feminine point of view, no matter how 
helpful or sensible it may be. 

Yet any unprejudiced observer, man or woman, 
admits that during the past ten or twenty years 
the ideal of the well-groomed man has undergone 
some important and comforting changes. With the 
coming of the safety razor alone the problem of 
the smooth, safe shave is infinitely more simple 
than before. And the man who wants a maximum of 
comfort and cleanliness in his personal make-up 
may now choose from a host of pure,-unscented or 
neutral-odored toilet preparations. He needn’t use 
a thing that women use unless he wants to. Specially 
bottled and packed with simplicity and “that tail- 
ored look” that men like come his own requisites 
for good looks. He may be almost luxurious in his 
tastes and yet keep his bathroom shelf as simple and 
masculine as he pleases. 

Recently I sent out a questionnaire to a large number 
of business men, asking them to check from a list I 
named the articles which a man needed to attain a max- 
imum of personal comfort and cleanliness. In this group 
were men of widely divergent tastes and surroundings; 
some in big cities, some in small. All, however, had a 
rather special knowledge of the average man’s wants in 
the toilet requisite field. The lists were to be returned 
to me unsigned—so that if any man had a hankering 
after a toilet water or a perfumed soap also preferred 
by his wife, he need not feel shy about confessing it. 

From these men, differing in age, temperament, and 
business and social contacts, came a remarkably unani- 
mous report. They put on the list these things: a good 
toilet soap, hair brush and comb (two sets preferably) 
nail file, nail or hand brush, toothbrush, dentifrice, 
safety razor, shaving cream or stick, shaving brush, and 
after-shaving lotion. According to my inquiry, no mod- 
ern man can be one hundred percent clean and com- 
fortable without these basic essentials. To men who 
have solved the problem of good grooming this list may 
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OES the array of toilet requisites at 
drug counters bewilder you? We have 
prepared a guide to requisites for men 
classifying them for you. And, of course, 
Miss Fillmore will be glad to help in any 
personal skin or hair problem. Send a two- 
cent stamp for the guide and for advice. 
For women, “Caring For Your Skin,” a 
new service leaflet that has been unusually 
popular, is still available. Enclose a two- 
cent stamp. For all-year-round good looks 
keep a copy of our HANDBOOK OF 
BEAUTY FOR EVERY WOMAN in your 
| dressing table. It costs ten cents and may 
| be obtained from the Service Editor, Mc- 
Call’s Magazine, 236 West 37th Street, New 
York City. 


























seem absurdly obvious. But to the young man in his 
teens too much can not be said of the necessity of get- 
ting the best grade of preparations and equipment. It 
isn’t the number of toilet articles on his dresser or bath- 
room shelf that determines a man’s preparedness for 
possible skin and hair troubles, it’s the care with which 
the toilet articles are chosen. 

Now this skeleton list of essentials does not take into 
consideration special needs or special preferences. Many 
men who answered my questions advocated a hair tonic, 
as a preventive against baldness, as a cleanser, and as a 
dressing for unruly hair. In this connection women have 
learned something men are only just waking up to. That 
is, ihat no tonic can do its work unless massaged into 
the scalp. When applied to cleanse or polish the hair 
itself its value as a stimulant is negligible. A really good 
barber or hairdresser moves the scalp covering all over 
with his fingers when he applies it. With a little practice 
these movements can be duplicated before a man’s own 
shaving mirror. 

Such preparations as a mouthwash, talcum powder 
and special shampoo in a form other than ordinary cake 


In grooming, a man chooses first the things that will make him feel good 


Al YOUNG MAN'S WORLD 


BY HILDEGARDE FILLMORE 


McCa.v’s Beauty EpDITor 


soap were designated as less universal than the 
basic list. But any one or all of these may seem to 
some men just as necessary as a good razor. For 
the proper care of the nails some questionnaires 
gave nail clippers or scissors in addition to the nail 
file. In about the same number came the advocates 
of a cream to be used after shaving instead of a 
lotion. Certainly on a very dry skin the cream habit 
is a great help. 

Next in importance were listed such things as 
foot and corn preparations, perspiration preven- 
tives, deodorants, sunburn ointment and a similar 
preparation for cold weather chapping, cuticle re- 
mover for rough fingers, and a dressing for the 
hair. These are accessories which almost any man 
may need at some time; there is no reason why he 
should not have such preparations at hand when he 
wants them. There’s nothing very effeminate about 
a salve which takes away the boiled-lobster look in 
summer or the raw, chapped look in winter. And 
for the man who likes to tinker with his car or do 
little odd jobs about the house extra attention to 
the cuticle around his nails is absolutely demanded. 

I heard two young vice-presidents of a large 
corporation talking about this business of “cos- 
metics” for men. Said one, who always keeps a 
happy average between carelessness and overgroom- 
ing, “A man doesn’t care so much about the things 
that make him look good as he does for the things 
that make him feel good!” And the other pointed 

out that some cowboys in the western plains use lip- 
sticks, not (horrors!) to color their lips, but to prevent 
them from cracking in the dry, dust-lader air. 

One gets a sharp picture of the prime importance of 
good grooming to a big business man by a visit to a 
New York salon devoted to skin and hair treatment. 
At special hours men from the financial district come 
in regularly. “A man’s personal appearance can’t be 
overestimated in business today. The time is past when 
bald heads and ‘bay windows’ indicate distinction and 
financial solidarity,” the man at the head of this inter- 
esting firm of specialists told me. 

Only a genius nowadays can overcome the in- 
fluence of a bad personal presence. And there have 
been some brilliant men who have failed, indirectly, be- 
cause personal appearance did not seem very important 
to them. If a man doesn’t care about his complexion he 
doesn’t care much about his diet or the regularity of his 
exercise. And when he gets lazy about these two first 
principles his whole outlook on life changes. No mat- 
ter how old he is the modern man must recognize that 
he’s living in a young man’s world. 
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And thus we named this chaconi hing new pailen. 


, = new pattern is glorious!” 
said the lovely lady. “What have you 


named it?” 





“Must beauty always have a name?” 
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said the designer. “Isn’t it enough to 
£ g 


create something beautiful?” 





“But such beauty deserves a name,” 





said the lovely lady, “a name as beauti- 
ful as the silver itself.” 

“The beauty of this silver,” said the 
practical-minded Mr. Murdock, “is the 
fact that any woman can afford to buy 
enough of itto outfit a—well, a princess!” 
“Why not call it Princess?” said the 


lovely lady. “It’s a lovely name.” 


So we did! 





See this exquisite new pattern at your 
silver dealer’s. Admire it—then ask its 
prices. You will be astonished—de- 
lighted! For, mind you, every piece of 
this gorgeous silver is guaranteed with- 
out time limit. All the most-used forks 
and spoons have an extra thickness of 
silverplate where the most wear comes. 
Yet you will find that this silver costs 
about half what you would expect to 
pay for silver of such quality—there- 
fore, you can afford to buy twice as 
much of it. You can own a “complete” 


service instead of “just enough”. You 








don’t have to go without new silver 


now—or wait for a long time to get it. BE SURE TO SEE 


The new Pm (CSS patteur 


| : ir Win. Rogers & Son Silverplate + + and. temember 
chure showing the variety of pieces 
in the new Princess pattern. Address dont Say “Rogers oH Say War: Rogers & Son! 


Wm. Rogers & Son., Dept. M. 10. Inter- 


national Silver Co., Meriden, Conn. 


You can buy a 26-piece set in the new 
Princess pattern for as little as $14.00. 
Teaspoons are $1.75 for six. Other 


prices in proportion. Write for a bro- 
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The CABINET OIL HEATER 





Height, 33% in. Floor space required, 


28 in. x 24 in. Weight, 50 Ibs. 


The MODERN CURE 
for that CHILLY ROOM 


— night soon the mercury will take a sudden drop. The next 
morning your dining room will not be any too comfortable. 

Before it is time to start the furnace, your family will find the 
living-room down-right chilly in the evening. The next day the 
doctor will call. 

There is a way now that you can avoid these discomforts; these 
dangerous Fall colds. The Florence Cabinet Oil Heater will give 
you real heat whenever you want it and wherever you want it. 

Instead of being an unsightly object it is a thing of beauty, finished 
in grained walnut porcelain enamel, worthy to take its place beside 
the radio or piano. 

It has no wicks but two of the same giant wick-less burners that 
are used in the famous Florence Oil Range. The Cabinet Heater 
does not smoke; it does not smell and it is safe. 

Kerosene is one of the cheapest of all fuels and the cost of keep- 
ing your home comfortable is not only less than doctors’ bills but is 
just a few cents a day. 

You will find plenty of use for the Florence Cabinet Heater ali 
through the winter—it is so powerful that 
it will heat comfortably an average-sized 
room even in zero weather. 

Prices: $29.75, East of Mississippi River; 
$31, Mississippi to Rocky Mountains; $31.75, 
Pacific Coast. Be prepared for the coming 
cold weather and buy your Cabinet Heater 
now—at any good hardware, furniture or de- 
partment store—before stocks are exhausted. 

Florence Stove Company, Boston. Division 
Offices: New York, Chicago, San Francisco, 
Baltimore, Atlanta, New Orleans, Dallas, 
Detroit, Columbus, Kansas City. In Great 
Britain, Florence Stove Co., Ltd., London. 


FLOREN 





Florence Oil Room Heater throws 

out heat close to the floor where 

it is needed most. Two sizes and 
two finishes to choose from. 
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Che Stelp You Want Is In 
MECALL’'S SERVICE BOOKLETS 


ideas on club programs and enter- 

tainment, home parties and other 
timely subjects, send for McCall’s new 
leaflet Books You Ought to Own (eight 
cents). This helpful pamphlet contains 
detailed descriptions of the latest and 
best books on the following subjects: 
Bazaars; Club Programs and Proce- 
dure; Pageants and Plays; Costumes 
for Fancy Dress Occasions; Holiday 
Celebrations ; Toasts; Readings, Games 
and Workshops for Children; Pareni- 
Teacher Associations; Mental Hygiene 
Societies, for the aid of the mother 
who wants her children to be healthy 
in mind as well as body; Interior Deco- 
ration information, including Furniture 
Painting, and Making Hooked Rugs 
and Weaving. 


I you wish information and new 


If party refreshments, table service 
and etiquette are your particular prob- 
lems, send for: 


The New Hospitality (ten cents). 
Correct table service and menus for 
the hostess without a maid. 

A Book of Manners (ten cents). 
Etiquette for every occasion, including 
weddings, introducing, calls and cards, 
table manners, traveling, tips, etc. 

What to Serve at Parties (ten cents). 

Time-Saving Cookery (ten cents). 

Some Reasons Why In Cookery (ten 
cents). Information about cakes, can- 
dies and other specialties. 

Master Recipes (ten cents). Seven- 
teen “foundation recipes” which will 
save you time and trouble in your 
cookery. 

Entertainment 


If you need novel entertainments at 
home and elsewhere, send for: 


Unusual Entertaining (ten cents). 
Bridge parties, dances, a Hallowe’en 
Party, and many others. 

Parties All the Year (ten cents). 
Novelties, including another Hallow- 
e’en affair and an outdoor Autumn 
Gypsy Party. 

Wedding Anniversaries (two cents). 

A Motor Supper (two cents). 

Leap Year Parties (two cents). 

Bridal Showers (two cents). 

Money-Making Affairs for Churches 
(two cents). 

Parties for Young Girls (two cents). 

Birthday Parties for Tiny Tots (two 
cents). 

Parties for the Bride (two cents). 

Club Parties (two cents). 

Antiques (ten cents). A charming 


one-act play for five characters. Suit- 
able for clubs and churches. 


If you are interested in home deco- 
ration and finances, home building and 
the up-to-date care of your family, 
you will want: 


The Friendly Baby (ten cents). A 
booklet on child care, including diet 
schedules. 

The Friendly Mother (ten cents). 
Medical advice to the mother-to-be. 

Decorating Your Home (ten cents). 

The House of Good Taste (ten 
cents). 

McCall’s Home Decoration Course: 
Lesson I (six cents) “The Walls of 
Your Home.” Lesson II (six cents) 
“Choosing and Arranging Your Furni- 
ture.” Lesson III (six cents) “How to 
Treat Your Floors and Woodwork.” 
Lesson IV (six cents) “Building the 
Color Scheme.” 

The Small House (ten cents). De- 
signs for attractive houses. Plans sell 
for $15. 

The Family Budget (ten cents). 
How to budget your household ex- 
penses and save money. 

Suggested Budgets for an Average 
Home (two cents). 

How to Use Your Bank (two cents). 
Your bank account—and how to under- 
stand it. 


Health and Beauty 


If you need help with personal prob- 
lems such as beauty, health, culture 
and travel, send for: 


A Handbook of Beauty for Every- 
woman (ten cents). 

Exercises for One and All (two 
cents). Reducing and developing exer- 
cises. 

Internal Bathing 
treatment for chronic 
troubles. 

Menus for Winter and Summer (two 
cents). The food principles necessary 
to a healthful diet. 

Menus for Two Weeks (two cents). 
Other healthful menus. 

A Simple Guide in Selecting Food 
(two cents). 

Better Books of Today (two cents). 
A list of worth-while books. 

Your Child’s Own Library (two 
cents). Deservedly popular children’s 
books. 

Following the Vacation Trail (two 
cents). Trips in the United States. 

When You Travel (two cents). Trips 
abroad. 


(two cents). A 
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Style411,in Gold, size70"x 80”. 
Other colors are Blue, Rose, 
Grey, Buff and Lavender. 


“~ 


For real comfort— 
in Extremely cold 
weather, try an Extra 
Nashua Under the 
bottom sheet 


Nasbua 


REG. VU. S. PAT. OFF. 


OTHING on your mind ’till morning dawns. Nothing 
Ne do but sleep—the kind of sleep that the wonderful 
PART WOOL warmth that Nashuas provide! 

Nashua Part Wool Blankets are the result of the scientific 
weaving, in the largest blanket mills in the world, of selected 
wools and cottons into a wonderfully deep-napped texture 
that provides warmth without unpleasant weight. 


RT 
WOOL 


WHEN Y-AW-N--N-G TIME COMES 






co -e 


att 





When you buy Nashua Part Wool Blankets, you benefit 
through economies made possible by modern facilities 
and large scale production. No other blankets offer such 
outstanding values. No other blankets offer the same variety 
of attractive patterns and sparkling colors. 

You can buy Nashua Part Wool Blankets, in double bed 
size, everywhere, as low as $4.00 a pair. Ask your dealer. 


Amory, Browne & Co. Dept. 606, Box 1206, Boston, Mass. 


© 1928, Nashua Mfg. Co., Nashua, N. H. 


FOR WARMTH, FOR 


“QUALITY BLANKETS AT ATTRACTIVE PRICES” 


BEAUTY, 


FOR VALUE AND FOR 









Blankets | 


SLEEP 
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mothers 
now UuSe 


‘Marvelous results can be 
gotten with children by 
appealing to their sense 
of play,’ says the Jolly 
Jester. 





Wallace Mackay, 
the Jolly Jester 


HRIEKS and gasps of laughter greet him 
when he clatters onto the school stage riding 
his hobby horse—a jolly clown with his load 

of vegetable dolls. In city after city Wallace 
Mackay, the Jolly Jester, sends children home 
with important health lessons happily learned. 

“Mothers can get wonderful results right at 
home,’’ says Mr. Mackay, “‘if they'll just make 
use of the child’s love of fun to establish sound 
habits.”’ 

That vitally important habit, for instance, of 
eating the right sort of breakfast. Tests made in 
the schools of Philadelphia, Chicago, St. Louis 
and other great cities have proved that a child 
who comes to school without a hot, cooked cereal 
breakfast is definitely handicapped, both in lessons 
and in games. That is why this rule hangs in over 
70,000 Class rooms today: 


“*Every boy and girl needs 
a hot cereal breakfast’’ 


Knowing this, mothers are sometimes over-zealous 
in urging their children to eat their Cream of 
Wheat, or other hot, cooked cereal. 

Then the children enact a breakfast scene most 
parents recognize. Being told that the nice bowl 
of cereal is good for them, the first instinct children 
have is to say, ‘But I don’t like my Cream of 
Wheat,” “‘I don’t like oatmeal’’—or whatever 
cereal their bowls contain. They'd probably 
react the same way to going on a picnic, if it were 
offered them with a moral. 

But, just as the Jolly Jester makes a fascinating 
game of vegetables, so the new methods of child 
guidance come to your rescue for the hot, cooked 
cereal habit. The minute children can make a 
game of the right sort of breakfast they'll pass 
their bowls for more Cream of Wheat. 

And they can make it a game, through a plan 
called the H. C. B. Club. It’s a children’s club 


® C.of W. Co., 1928 


“*Shoo!”” say Charlie Carrot and Minnie Spinach to the coffee pot. 
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| The clown whose secret many 


oe it 
And then—aided by the Jolly Jester’s powers as a ventriloquist—these 


vegetable dolls taik to the children. The Jolly Jester, Wallace Mackay, is a recognized authority on children’s food habits. Always in demand 
by various school boards, he holds his young audiences entranced by the sheer fun of his way of teaching 


just the sort of thing that youngsters love. All 
the fun of knowing a secret meaning, of having 
gold stars, badges and colored wall charts. Every- 
thing is sent free, direct to your child. 


Such an easy way to be sure your children get 
the hot, cooked cereal they need so much. Send the 
coupon in today. Cream of Wheat Company, 
Minneapolis, Minn. In Canada, made by Creain 
of Wheat Company, Winnipeg. English address, 
Fassett & Johnson, Ltd., 86 Clerkenwell Road, 
London, E. C. 1. 


Recommended by 
authorities for 32 years 


Here are some of the reasons why specialists consider 

Cream of Wheat an ideal hot, cooked cereal. 

1. Because itis so rich in both physical and mental 
energy. It is all real food. 

. Because, with every harsh part of the grain re- 
moved, Cream of Wheat is so easy tc digest. 

. Because its creamy goodness is so easily varied by 
adding prunes, figs, or dates while cooking. 

Give your children the chance to do their best. Start 

them off regularly with Cream of Wheat for breakfast. 
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FREE —mothers say this plan works wonders 





ETTERS from mothers who are 


using this plan tell how wonder- 
fully it works. 


“The club has given my little girl a new 
incentive for her hot, cooked cereal 
breakfast.”’ Mrs. G. V. R., Pawtucket, 
Ril 

“I had tried every scheme I could think 
of. Yours has made my little boy eat a 
large dish full of hot, cooked cereal every 
morning. Agd he enioys every mouth- 


Jul.”’ Mrs. T. K. C., Everett, Mass. 


“Your helpful chart and stars are starting 
my little virlon the H.C. B. road. She is 
so proud of that tiny box.’’ Mrs. G. L. B., 
Utahville, Pa. 


PLAN that arouses your children’s interest in a hot, cooked cercal 

breakfast and makes them want to eat it regularly. A youngster’s 
club with badges and a secret for members, with gold stars and colored wall 
charts. A plan that children work out for themselves. All material free— 
sent direct to your children, together with a sample box of Cream of Wheat. 
Just mail the coupon below to Dept. G-22, Cream of Wheat Company, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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AMERICA’S CHANCE IN MUSIC 


[Continued from page 42] 


mosphere” about our growing genera- 
tions alone will produce great musi- 
cians. It is essential to give some con- 
structive thought to the education of 
students along lines of their own un- 
derstanding and their own activities. 
The educational side should be a mat- 
ter of serious interest to the parents 
of all children, of course; but I be- 
lieve, particularly, to the parents of 
those who give indications of artistic 
talent and inclination. We must face 
the fact that 

the American 


may develop into in later life is often 
the result of our so-called civilization. 
But children cannot remain in the 
world as children, rich in the natural- 
ness that all mankind is heir to. They 
have to be “educated;” and they have 
to be clothed and fed. And, after ado- 
lescence, weighted with the effects of 
such education, in either creative or 
interpretative work, they” must redis- 
cover the consciousness of many things 
which are in them naturally but which 

have been 

covered over by 





child does not eee 


civilizing influ- 


appear to de- | ence. 
velop musical m ‘ ; The problem 
talent or un- ENTERTAINMENT | of education 


derstanding as 
quickly as the 
foreign child. 
It has been said, 
thoughtlessly [ 
believe, that 
the “American 
temperament’”’ 
is to be blamed 
for this. But I 
am convinced 
that is is not 2 
due to any in- for special 
herent lack in 

the American 

child. It is true 

that the aver- 

age American 

child does not 
hear music 
from babyhood | 
as do the ma- 
jority of chil- 
dren of many | 
of the Euro- 


books on 


OOKS You Ought to 
Own For Home and Club 
Entertainment 
of a new booklet which Mc- 
Call’s offers you this month. 
The booklet 
cents) gives detailed descrip- | 
tions of the latest and best 
club programs, 
bazaars, pageants, parties 
holidays and 
other occasions, toasts, fancy 
dress costumes, and many 
other subjects of interest to 
both homemakers and club 
women. Send your order to 


The SERVICE EDITOR 
McCall’s Magazine, 236 W. 37th St. 
NEW YORK CITY 


includes, it 

| seems to me, 
the danger of 

over - stressing 
the mechanical 
attitude of 
mind as well as 
the mechanical 
influences 
about us, and 
it must con- 
sider the im- 
portance of 
| suppressing as 
little as possible 
the child’s na- 
tural reactions. 
A simple and 
direct training 
will tend to 
lessen defects. 
The technical 
childhood train- 
ing in all fields 


is the title | 


(price eight 





pean countries, 

and I believe 

our educational system must therefore 
carry a share of the responsibility. 
Musical expression of all the arts is 
the most spontaneous one that a child 
can experience. Consequently, it is a 
hindrance to the development of that 
gift if his education is carried on in 
such a way as to stifle his spontaneity 
and to promote inhibitions. 

The naturally gifted child is far 
too often taught in such a way that he 
practises hard to attain bad habits 
rather than the best qualities in musi- 
cianship. Real technical defects in the 
case of the gifted student are the re- 
sult not only of impoverished teach- 
ing but also of hard work on the part 
of the student. His natural impulse is 
to play correctly. But he acquires the 
characteristics of his teacher’s play- 
ing be they good or bad. We listen to 
prodigies. We recently have had in this 
country the example of an amazing one, 
Yehudi Menuhin, the boy violinist. 
His gift has been ascribed by critics to 
some product of reincarnation or to a 
miracle. To me it is not miraculous. I 
believe that boy is fulfilling the natural 
course of his own developing ego, aided 
by his training which has been ad- 
mirable. He has thus become an ex- 
ample of the normal development of 
a gifted individual toward perfection. 
It is a kind of fourth dimensional qual- 
ity, esoteric philosophers would de- 
scribe it—a presence of music in him- 
self; but that is partly, at least, the 
result of not having had his mind and 
his life clogged with the inhibitions 
of others. He is _ extraordinarily 
gifted; but it is not strange, it is 
natural, for a child to be gifted. It is a 
kind of genius to be a child; as has 
been suggested by One whom we know 
spoke with insight even though we do 
not always apply this teaching to our 
own modern methods. The humdrum 
and drab creature such gifted children 


= may seem a very 

long way off 

from the rose- 
ate musical future of America. But the 
link between such training and our pres- 
ent adult appreciation of established 
artists is not so far fetched as may ap- 
pear at first thought; and I believe 
that we have a particularly bright and 
substantial link in our growing recog- 
nition that good music has a true place 
in the life of every child. Concerts of 
music played by children’s orchestras 
are outstanding proof of what we can 
do with rhythm and melody instruction 
for very young children. In several 
cities of the United States, the best 
adult orchestras are giving children’s 
concerts and they are playing for their 
young audiences as good music as any 
heard by the grown-ups. Ottorino Res- 
pighi, when I asked him on his first 
visit to America, what seemed most 
significant to him, answered with a 
moment’s hesitation: 

“Your children’s symphony concerts. 
I first regarded the idea with a degree 
of doubt as to whether it was not mere- 
ly a gesture without real significance. 
I attended one with interest but not 
a great deal of advance conviction. As 
the concert progressed, I found myself 
more and more enthralled with the 
magnitude of the movement. It is the 
door to wonderful opportunity.” 

I believe America will take advan- 
tage of all of her wonderful opportun- 
ities of money. Interest finances 
more and better concert halls and 
opera houses, music in the schools and 
widespread interest in all things con- 
cerning children. Then American mu- 
sicians will be more numerous, a con- 
stantly increasing number who inter- 
pret not only the music of other 
countries and other times but who in- 
terpret and produce music of their 
own. And all of the world will ap- 
plaud this expression not because it is 
musical America but because it is 
America’s coming of age in music. 
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Besadiic Pe aay Seni: 


choose Lux suds as gentlest 


to hands. . advise Lux for dishes 





Try this beauty treatment in 
your own kitchen! In washing 
dishes, use the pure, rich suds 
these famous beauty schools 
choose as most gentle to the hands. 


ECENTLY, different soaps 

were experimented with by 

the National School$ of Cosme- 

ticians—to find the very best for 
use in manicuring. 


Lux Is Gentlest 


As a result of these tests, Lux 
was officially chosen—because its 
sparkling, gentle suds were found 
most soothing to the hands! 

Mrs. Pearl Ecker Hubbell, Dean 
of these Schools and famous 
beauty expert, said, after these 
tests— 

“‘T have issued instructions to 
our 12 schools that they are to 
begin at once to use Lux in mani- 











Try Lux for dishes today! 
See how nice your hands 
look afterwards! No wife— 
no girl—need dread the task 
now. Lux gives lovely hands 
for less than a cent a day! ¥ 


The National Schools of 
Cosmeticians — in 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
DETROIT - MEMPHIS - CHICAGO 
MINNEAPOLIS . CINCINNATI 
ST. LOUIS + DALLAS + QENVER 
PORTLAND - LOS ANGELES 
famous for leadership in 
beauty culture — choose 
gentle Lux suds as best 
for manicure after tests. 











curing and to let it be known to 
all of the students and all of the 
patrons whocome into the schools. 

“Tn caring for the hands, there 
is great danger in using soaps 
irritating to the sensitive skin of 
the hands. 

“Lux suds cleanse so gently 
that they soothe the skin and 
keep the hands beautifully white 
and smooth.” 


A Hint to Wives 


**For women in their homes, who 
must protect their hands in doing ' 
housework and dishes,” Mrs. 
Hubbell, Dean of the Schools, 
adds, “I can think of no better 
beauty aid than the use of Lux.” 
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Oldtime 
Fireside 
Cheer 


The advent of mod- 
ern heating systems 
took away from 
thousands of homes 
the cheerful, ruddy 


glow of the old-time 
fireside, with all of its 
romance and _— senti 
ment. That was a dis- 
tinct loss to those who 
know the joys that 
dwell amid the flick- 
ering shadows of an 
open fire. 

ALLEN, the pioneer 
builder of “above-the- 
floor” furnaces, has 


now made possible the 
td 


enjoyment of the = « 
ti fireside 


out sacrificing 





vantages 


ece u, 


ALLEN S 


Parlor Furnace 


With the outer doors closed, ALLEN’S 
beautiful, period furniture that 
stvle in home furnishings. 


ness that 


fireplace. Patent Nos. 69,731 and 10,677. 


Heats the whole house by circulating healthful, moist warm 
air to every room. Quickly installed without expense. Walnut 


porcelain enamel finish is casily dusted. 


resembles 


Heats thousands of homes, churches, schools and stores 
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Nashville, Tennessee 


i tn 


a piece of 
harmonizes with the 

When the doors swing open, 
have all the sweetness and comfort, the cheer and restful 
have been associated for centuries with the 
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Heating unit 
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ALLEN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
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9. Nashville, Tem 


Oldtime Fireside Cheer’ Model 
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GOOD CONSTRUCTION IN 
THE SMALL HOUSE 


| Continued from page 40| 





An interior of one of the houses with an inviting frreplace 


This was the house selected as the 
norm. It might be larger in individual 
cases, but these would be the excep- 
tion to the rule. The aim was to re- 
duce the costs without affecting the 
quality of either material or coustruc- 
tion. Our belief in the well-built house, 
good material and good construction 
has pervaded our entire career. 

To carry out this builder’s plan it 
was necessary to go where land was a 
little cheaper than in the most popular 
residence sections. Such a place was 
found in a lovely section of West- 
chester county not too far from the 
station—(with a car, of course—for 
nowadays, a car is no longer a luxury 
but a necessity to the suburban 
dweller). 

The difficulty for these builders lay 
in financing the plan. The financiers 
thought because the houses were small 
and inexpensive, they must be cheaply 
built. Others said the scheme was a 
mad one, that the houses were freaks, 
and would not sell. But when at last 
they were built, and were sold while 
larger houses remained empty. every- 
one experienced a change of heart. 

The whole secret was in economy, 
not in trying to cheapen the work, but 
by using inexpensive materials where- 
ever possible. But cheap substitutes 
were never made at the cost of stabil- 
ity and strength. Naturally, it meant 
quantity production, for the profits 
were small. Yet no two of the houses 
are alike. There is a general similarity 
in the floor plans, but they vary ac- 
cording to the style of architecture and 
the topography of the land. 

In minimizing costs, no facio: is of 
more importance than fitting the 
house to the site. By following the 
contour of the ground, the expense of 
excavating or filling is obviated. A 
house is often built on two levels on 
« rise of ground. If below the street 
level it may have a cellar but a foot 
und a half deep. This brings the win- 
dows above the grade and makes for 

light, dry basement. 

A great saving was effected in the 
use of such material as burnt lammies 
over burnt bricks, or knetty pine, 
pecky cypress and wormy chestnut 
that were once scorned because of their 
so-called imperfections, but now are 
being used by the best architects for 
their lovely quality and texture. 

The walls in these houses are of 
sheet rock. This saved time and labor. 
Each house has its cheerful fireplace, 


the focussing point in the big living 
room, for about it revolves both the 
architectural and decorative schemes. 
Little cupboards range above the 
maniel or a Dutch oven will flank the 
fire opening in the Colonial style house. 
Always bookshelves are recessed in the 
walls near the fireplace. 

Some of the kitchens are fitted with 
receivadors for the reception of milk 
and other household supplies. All are 
equipped with kitchen units of wood 
and metal for dry groceries and the 
usual culinary paraphernalia. A cabinet 
over the sink is a convenient item. 
I'requently, the refrigerators are built 
into the kitchen walls, thus minimiz- 
ing valuable space. Invariably the 
kitchen door and the dining room case- 
ments open into a pleasant flagged 
court where dining in the open is 
made possible with the least amount 
of inconvenience. 

There is a small cellar containing 
the hot water heating plant, coal sup- 
ply and laundry tubs and frequently 
a fully excavated basement in cases 
where the contour of the ground makes 
it possible. A small cellar is easy to 
keep clean and the part used is painted. 
If stone is used, it is applied as a 
veneer. The windows in all of them 
are steel casements, averaging 36 
inches in height, but they are wide. 
Interior walls are of textural material, 
softly tinted, or if papered, as the 
Colonial houses, smoothly plastered. 
Often the fireplace end is paneled. 
Some walls are sheathed with wood. 

Both kitchen and bathroom walls 
are finished in sanitary waterproot 
paint, with rubber tile or linoleum on 
the floors. No necessary expense is 
spared. Brass plumbing and high-grade 
standard fixtures are used inside the 
house while copper gutters and leaders 
are used outside. These little houses 
embody throughout the ideal of good 
construction even in such details as a 
lantern to hang beside the doorway. 
This lantern is of copper costing about 
$30 instead of the few dollars which 
a speculative builder would be likely 
to spend on it. One feature which ap- 
peals tremendously to young couples 
in these small houses, is that the 
models are built with a view to ex- 
pansion. As families increase, it is a 
simple matter to add one or more 
rooms or an ell at moderate costs. 
And the lines of the house permit 
practical as well as graceful additions 
in any desired material. 
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The Nursery in the home o 
_W.H.VANDERBILT 












Mrs. W. H. Vanoersitt was Miss Emily Davies before her marriage. One of the most 
beautiful women in the smart younger set both in New York and Newport, she is as talented 
as she is lovely. She herself planned the remodelling of her charming New York home. Much 
of it is in the interesting new modernist manner. But the nursery is quite simply sweet and 


childlike. The color scheme is rose, green and yellow, rose walls, rose and yellow curtains, green 


furniture except the adorable tiny old brocade chair in carved walnut. The Simmons Crib 


No. 264 matches the furniture in finish and charming simplicity. Opening off the nursery by 


wide doors is a charming bedroom decorated like the nursery. The bed is Simmons Model No. 1595. 





Piers 
RS ges 


XQUISITELY CHILDLIKE is the nurs- 

ery in Mrs. W. H. Vanderbilt’s New York 
home, full of sunshine and air, gay with the 
colors and things that delight a child’s heart, 
easy to keep hygienically spotless and above 
all comfortable. 

Mrs. Vanderbilt says, “I have selected a 
complete Simmons sleeping equipment for the 
nursery in my new house. The simple, correct 
designs, the harmonious colors of the crib are 
perfectly charming. And I was delighted to , 
find the Beautyrest Mattress 1s made for a 
children as I consider it the most comfortable 
and satisfactory mattress.” 





The charming Simmons Crib Mrs. Vander- 
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bilt chose is No. 264 finished in blue-green and 
cream. The crib-size Beautyrest Mattress is light yet firm 
to keep little bodies straight and comfortable through the 
long sleeping hous. 

The Simmons Bed in the adjoining room is Model No. 
1596 finished like the crib and equipped with a Beautyrest 
Mattress and the latest thing in springs—the famous 
Simmons Ace Spring. 

Simmons Beds are made in such a wide variety of designs 
and colors that you will find one to fit perfectly in every 
bedroom in your home. Smart modern styles and quaint 
Early American spool and spindle designs—either finished 
to match the wood of ycur furniture or in the colors dec- 


S | 


BEDS . SPRINGS 
MATTRESSES 








orators are favoring. Beautifully made in metal they are 
enduring and their lovely finish will never chip. 


Simmons Cribs are scientifically correct for baby’s sound 
healthful sleep. There is a wide variety of charming designs 
for you to choose from. They come to you hygienically 
clean and safe in sealed cartons, springs included $12.50 to 
$40. Simmons Beautyrest to fit by order. 


In furniture and department stores Simmons Beds are $10 to 
$60. Simmons Beautyrest Mattress $39.50; Simmons Ace Spring 
$19.75. Rocky Mountain Region and West, slightly higher. Look 
for the name “Simmons.” ‘The Simmons Company, New York, 
Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco. 














The next room with Simmons Bed No, 1595 
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The Norwich Pharmacal Co., Dept. M-46 
Norwich, N. Y 


__. Please send me trial tube of Unguentine and booklet, “What 
To Do,” by M. W. Seofer, M. D 


MNOS dcadnuauckbeanas ds 


Street 


City and State... 


... Flashed 








right 
in his 
face’”’ 


“My young nephew, not 10 yet, was 
playing with an old powder can. He 
foolishly thought he would burn the 
pinch of powder he managed to shake 
out of the ‘empty’ can. There was an 
explosion, right in the boy’s face. One 





whole cheek was blackened. Eye- 
brews were singed off, and one hand 
was scorched. We treated the burns| 
at once—with Unguentine. The first 
application soothed the pain. The 
burns were healed with surprising 
rapidity. And left no scars whatever.” 


E shudder at the very thought 
of the touch of flame. But, 
records show, all sorts of burns are 
common. With housewives at their 
daily tasks, with active; carefree chil- 
dren. And all too often remain scars 
that blemish a splendid body for life. 
Doctors say, “Treat even a little 
burn on the spot!” There is one 
famous surgical dressing physicians 
and hospitals everywhere rely on. 
Keep a tube of Unguentine ready! 
Apply Unguentine freely. At once 
comes blessed relief from pain. The 
scorched surface is protected; you are 
safeguarded against infection, and 
the tissues are repaired certainly, 
promptly. Best of all, with Unguen- 
tine, healing is so perfect that, even 
in severe cases, not even the trace of a 
scar 15 left. 

For all cuts, bruises and scratches 
as well as for burns. In severe cases, 
apply it on gauze and bandage lightly. 
Make Unguentine a part of your 
household equipment today. At your 
druggist’s—50c. The Norwich Phar- 
macal Company, Norwich, N. Y. 


LEFT 

“I was taking out a cake. The oven 
door slid to on my arm—the left 
one. I received a burn about two 
inches long ... A blister formed which 
I broke against the woodwork. The 
wound became inflamed, and was 
very painful. I was advised to use 
Unguentine. I applied it frequently 
and faithfully. Very quickly the pain 
left. Soon my arm was healed beauti- 
fully—and ‘nary’ a scar was left. 
Unguentine is a marvelous healer.” 





The surgical dressing | 
physicians use | 


—Arrusted name 
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ciate 


A new type of cleaner and polisher with the motor and bag concealed in the cylinder 


avhich moves smoothly over the floor on skids or runners. 


The special design of the 


cylinder makes it easy to clean in all directions. Its cleaning tools attach to the tubing. 
The nerv model floor polisher shown ts triangular shaped which even gets into the 


corners. 


The motor is a part of the polisher, because to work effectively a polisher 


must be weighted. 


While a twenty-nine dollar, suction- 
only cleaner, made by a very reliable 
firm, may not perform under, test as 
does one for seventy-five dollars which 
beats, sweeps and sucks dirt all at 
once, it may serve one housekeeper’s 
purpose perfectly; but another house 
should own the sturdier cleaner for its 
heavier needs of thick rugs, draperies 
and upholstered furniture. 

Between these two extremes are 
many compromises in price and serv- 
ice, but all so good that you can’t go 
far wrong in selecting any one if you 
deal with a responsible firm. This is 
important in any product and espe- 
cially true of electrical merchandise. 
Choose the models made by nationally 
known firms. Any standard machine, 
with a reliable, well established manu- 
facturer back of it—one which will 
not gv out of business or discard 
models each year and leave you with 
an “unrepairable’ machine, is worth 
its purchase price as a device and 
worth much more in time and hard 
work saved to the housekeeper. 


Looking Them Over 


Different types of cleaners are avail- 
able, characteristics differentiate them, 
and these are points to be noticed in 
buying. Always take the machine in 
hand and run it yourself in the demon- 
stration space in the store, going 
through all the motions, even to 
emptying the bag. If possible, try it 
out at your house on your own rugs. 
Standing on the side lines and watch- 
ing is never the same as actually us- 
ing a device; questions will come up 
in half an hour’s use, that hours of 
conversation with a salesman might 
never disclose. Many manufacturers 
are glad to let you try out a machine 
at home. 

Practically all cleaners fall into one 
of three general classes: First, simple 
suction cleaner, depending — entirely 
on suction to remove the dirt—usually 
with a stationary brush that may be 
slipped onto or into the nozzle, to 
pick up lint or threads, cotton, fuzz or 
dog hairs. Some of the leading ma- 
chines fall into this class. 

The other extreme is (the electric 
suction sweeper type, which uses both 


the suction and a motor-driven, re- 
volving brush. One outstanding model 
also introduces yet a third beating ac- 
tion, by the adjustment of the nozzle 
(one-quarter inch from the carpet) and 
raising the carpet by suction, beating 
it with a smooth steel agitator, and us- 
ing the suction mainly to carry away 
the dirt. This type cleans out im- 
bedded heavy dirt, surface litter, or 
mere surface dust. The machine is 
more expensive and a little heavier 
(though only about two pounds on 
the average). A suction (only) cleaner 
generally operates best on a swifter 
motion, backward and forward, while 
the. revolving brush machine cleans 
with a slower, forward motion. 

The third type has good suction and 
depends largely on it for cleaning, but 
also has a traction brush, one that is 
neither stationary nor motor driven, 
but is on a pulley and moves with the 
wheels of the machine. 

The advocates of the straight suc- 
tion cleaners claim that the stationary 
brush is all that is needed to start the 
lint and sticky surface dirt, and the suc- 
tion does the rest. The revolving brush 
contingent claims that all of Grand- 
mother’s methods—beating, sweeping 
and airing—are kept by them, plus 
suction to carry off the dirt. The suc- 
tion in such machines is_ usually 
slightly decreased by the introduction 
of the brushes and agitators. 

A house with thick Wilton type car- 
pets, hard wear, much traffic, sewing 
litter, etc., might well choose the suc- 
tion and brush sweeper type. For the 
average conditions, the compromise 
type undoubtedly gives excellent serv- 
ice, as some millions of satisfied users 
prove. 


For Best Use 


For best use of a vacuum cleaner 
the bag should be emptied after every 
cleaning, or at least every other time. 
Therefore, the clamps which close the 
bag, the way it disconnects and empties 
from top or bottom, the use of an 
“inner sleeve” to prevent the dirt from 
tumbling out before you are ready 
for it, are all important. The bag must 
be somewhat porous to ensure the cir- 

| Continued on page 70 | 
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The New Cutex | 
Liquid Polish 
with Remover 
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“Gentlemen prefer 
Flattering Hands,” 


says ANITA LOOS 


This famous author and . . 


smart busy 


women praise the New Cutex Liquid Polish 






The bewitching author 
of **Gentlemen Prefer 











Blondes’? and the new success ‘‘ But Gentlemen 
Marry Brunettes’’ uses this New Cutex Liquid Polish 


HARMING, unspoiled and 

amazingly petite, Anita Loos 
has a habit of emphasizing her 
brilliant sallies by graceful ges- 
tures with her well formed per- 
fectly groomed hands. 

She says: “I cannot seem to 
talk without making motions. 
Everyone notices my hands, and I 
don’t dare neglect them. 

“The New Cutex Liquid Polish 
keeps them looking nice. It flat- 
ters the hands and [ love flattery. 

“A Cutex Manicure Kit goes 
with me on all my trips. I never 
let a week go without using the 
Cuticle Remover and Cream. They 
bring out the half moons and keep 
the nail tips tip-top!” 

Keep your hands lovely, this way, too! 
(Cutex Liquid Polish with Polish Re- 


mover 50c. Separately 35c.) 
Northam Warren, New York, London, Paris 












“Driving hands. . . one minute at 
the wheel... the next at tea...” 
says Miss Adelaide Bride 


This winsome blonde of Washington so- 
ciety, who does her own driving, says: 
‘**Our social season is crowded with events 
—a mad whirl from one place to another. 

“One minute your hands are on the 
wheel—the next you are shaking hands 
or teaing with an ambassador. 

“All of us rely on Cutex Liquid Polish 
to see us through. It keeps the nails so 
lovely looking and gives them such a 
flattering finish!” 


Special Introductory Offer—6¢ 





I enclose 6c for samples of the New 
Cutex Liquid Polishand PolishRemover. 
(If you live in Canada address Dept. F-10, 
Post Office Box No. 2054, Montreal.) 
Northam Warren, Dept. F-10 

114 West I7th Street, New York 




















culation of air necessary to action, and 
a new bag every other year is not a 
bad idea, or give it washings if the 
manufacturer of the model recom- 
mends that. 

Dealers claim that seventy-five per- 
cent of the vacuum cleaner owners 
never use their tools! This is a sad 
loss, if true. Some of the specialized 
smaller tools may not be used often, 
but the suction brushes or nozzles with 
long, flexible hose and stiff necks for 
cleaning upholstered furniture, for the 
curtains and draperies, mattresses and 
pillows, are one of the greatest ac- 
complishments of the vacuum cleaner. 
Moldings, pic- 
ture frames, 
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sprayer, which may be attached like 
the blower tool, and sprays lacquer 
onto furniture in a jiffy and in a thin 
coating that dries immediately. Three 
machines are offering a new brush to 
be inserted for polishing hard wood 
floors. Small size vacuum cleaners to 
be strapped on the arm or slung across 
a shoulder are made by some of the 
long established companies. These 
adapt themselves to house or automo- 
bile cleaning with equal ease. 


The Carpet Sweeper 


The good old carpet sweeper now 
improved and brought up to date, with 
aconcealed 

brush and car- 





rying its own 





books and radi- 
ators are easily 
and_ conveni- 
ently cleaned 
with such tools. | 
It is mighty 
little care and 
attention your 
machine asks of 
you apart from 
emptying the 
bag. Some ask 
for a drop of 
oil at the 
motor every 
month, and 
some do _ not 
even need that. 
If the  revol- 
ving brush is | 
used, it must | 
| 

| 





£ 





be cleaned oc- 
casionally. All 
the current 
costs you is | 


we 


GYPSIES! os 
Everyone likes to go to a 
Gypsy Party! McCall’s new 
Gypsy Party is for children, 
high school girls and boys— 
and grown-ups, too. Send four 
cents for the leaflet to 

The SERVICE EDITOR 

McCALL’S MAGAZINE 

236 W. 37th Street, New York City 





dust pan neatly 
concealed in 
the box, is an 
everyday 
friend, just as 
it was before 
the vacuum 
cleaner came 
into existence. 
Besides the 
carpet sweeper 
models familiar 
housekeep- 
ers, there are 
green, blue and 
red ones to 
keep pace with 
the new color- 
in - the - house 
vogue. Also a 
very recent im- 
provement in 
sweeper de- 
sign is a self- 















about one cent 
an hour for 
electricity — 
about $2.00 a year for your vacuum 
cleaner if you used it as much as four 
hours a week. 


Some New Wrinkles 


There is one very spiffy, imported, 
specialized and unusual vacuum 
cleaner that deserves a word. It costs 
a little less than the fully equipped. 
latest models of the vacuum sweeper 
types, has no floor nozzle, and no 
handle. In a neat, dull black and nickle 
cylinder (about twenty-four inches 
long, six in diameter and seven and 
one-half inches high), it weighs only 
seven and one-half pounds, is mounted 
on smooth nickle runners like a sleigh, 
and presents the appearance of a 
handsome brief-case. In one end oi 
this case the dust bag is neatly con- 
cealed, unable to leak and simple to 
empty. In the other end is the motor, 
the only moving part, as the fan is re- 
placed by a turbine arrangement and 
there are no wheels. A long flexible 
hose, ended by a rigid goose-neck tube 
carries the nozzle and goes into any 
corner, under all furniture, or over the 
furniture and draperies, as needed. It 
is convenient, by the same token for 
stairs and automobile cleaning, and is 
easily carried about. 

One of the favorite suction cleaners 
has just made its handle “detachable” 
so that it may be used for automobile 
cleaning and on stairs, conveniently. 
Another enterprising high power ma- 
chine is recognizing the new demand 
for painted furniture by adding a 


adjusting brush 
which cleans 
on the smooth 
linoleum floor as easily and complete- 
ly as on a thin carpet, a moderately 
thick rug or the deep pile Oriental 
rug. No heavy pressure is necessary. 
A light push and the willing sweeper 
picks up dust, lint, crumbs, paper 
scraps or any litter. 


Mighty Floor Machines 


The floor machines have been used 
for the most part, until recently for 
larger homes and offices because they 
weigh more (having a larger motor) 
and cost more. Now, they come in 
widely varying sizes and costs. There 
are small models of the band type, 
with a polishing pad and a _high- 
speed motor, weighing about twenty- 
three pounds, at from $24.50 to $33.75. 
There are larger home models, which 
cost from $118 to $125. One such is 
equipped with four sets of brushes, 
three to a set, for scrubbing, sanding, 
waxing, polishing and buffing. The 
rubbing down with steel wool, wax- 
ing and polishing that floors are given 
by hand semi-annually or yearly, is a 
laborious and costly performance if 
a man must be hired to do it; and any 
woman with a large town or country 
house and many floors to care for, will 
find one of the capable floor machines 
an economy in the end. With such it 
becomes possible to maintain polished 
floors in any house as a regular thing, 
instead of attaining them only oc- 
casionally. 

Good appliances mean cleaner homes 
with less work in less time. 














Editor for consultation on the choosing of vacuum cleaners, floor ma- 
chines and any other home device. 








What are your appliance problems? Write to McCall’s Home Making | 
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6) reparations 





under her bersonal direction 


And be assured of the clear 
loveliness of your skin 
oo 0 
QHEN you use Elizabeth Arden’s Preparations 
according to the methods -arefully evolved by 
Miss Arden herself, the health and clear beauty of your 
skin are as assured as if you were working underMiss 
Arden’s personal supervision. I’ very Prepa ration has 
been personally planned by Miss Arden for a definite 
purpose—for a particular type of skin. Every treatment 
has first of all been perlected, step by step, by Miss 
Axrden’s own swilt,skillful fingers. To secure the very best 
results be sure that you use every cream, lotion or tonic 


exactly as intended. Cleanse with Venetian Cleansing 





= Cream, whose melting purity penetrates every least little 


pore. W ake up your sleepy tissues, dive them new zest 





with Skin Tonic, or if they are unusually sluggish, brace 
and invigorate them with Special Astringent. Smooth 
away every tiny roughness with Velva Cream. Fillout de- 


ba n pressing hollows and weary lineswith Orange Skin Food. 
DEMEYER : 


ci special onsale db the de, Olizabeth Adu has developud thie ps corrective Mabini 


COARSE PORES Venetian Nluscle Oil. A penetrating oil rich in Venetian Special Eye Cream. Fills out lines and 
Venetian Pore Cream, Greaseless astringent cream, the elements which restore sunken tissues or flabby wrinkles around the eyes. Leave a little on the skin 
ie around the eyes overnight. $1.5 
contracts Open pores, corrects their inactivity. muscles. $1, $2.50, $4. a atin eal 
SALLOW SKIN 
Venetian Bleachine Cream. A mild bleach and a 


soothing, emollient cream in one. Made of fresh 


Smooth over coarse pores at bedtime. $1, $2.50. Venetian Orange Shin Food. Keeps the ein full 


and firm, rounds out wrinkles, lines and hollows. 


FLABBY MUSCLES AND $1, $1.35, $2.75, $4.25. lemons. [.xcellent for face, neck and hands. $1.25. 
SHRUNKEN TISSUES a a . PDINUIET DC Venetian Anti-Brown Spot Oi AX sti at- 
Xx FINE, LINES AND WRINKLES oe nti i po : regent : pages 
ing ointment which is smoothed on the tace in the 
V, - =) aes aren ae : oe a er Z Js } : ne = ae, 5 o : : 

enetian Special Astringent. For flaccid cheeks Venetian Anti-Wrinkle Cream. Fills out fin. lines ae eee ee ey ee Pe, Foe thoroughly 
and neck. Lifts and strengthens the tissues, tightens and wrinkles, leaves the skin smooth and firm. E-x- cleansed, toned and nourished. It rejuvenates the 

the skin. $2.25, $4. cellent for an afternoon treatment at home. $2, $3.50. tissues amazingly. $2.50, $5. 


Write for Elizabeth Arden’s book, “tie QUEST OF THE BEAUTIFUL,” which will tell you how to follow her scientific method in the care of your 
skin at home. And a second book, “your MASTERPIECE—yYouRSELF, will tell you about Elizabeth Arden’s | lome Course for beauty and health. 
On sale at smart shops all over United States, Canada, Great Britain, in the principal cities of Europe, Africa, 
Australasia, the Far East, South America, West Indies, The Philippines, Porto Rico, and Honolulu, Hawaii. 


ELIZABETH ARDEN 


NEW YORK: 673 FIFTH AVENUE 
PARIS: 2 rue de la Paix LONDON: 25 Old Bond Street BERLIN, W: Lennéstr. 5 
CHICAGO: 70 E. Walton Pl © BOSTON: 24 Newbury St. ¢© PHILADELPHIA: 133 South 18thSt. o© WASHINGTON: 1147 Connecticut Ave. o ATLANTIC CITY: Ritz-Carlton Block 
DETROIT: 1253 Washington Blvd. o SAN FRANCISCO: 522 Powell St. o LOS ANGELES: 600 West 7th St. 0 BIARRITZ: 2 rue Gambetta o CANNES: 3 Galeries Fleuries» MADRID: 71 Calle Alcald 
ROME: Via Condotti: 65 © Elizabeth Arden, 1928 
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HAIR 


Looks Twice as Beautiful 


—when Shampooed this way 


Why Ordinary Washing. . fails to clean properly 
Thus preventing the . . Real Beauty . . Lustre, 
Natural Wave and Color of Hair from showing. 


T= beauty, the sparkle... the gloss and 
lustre of your hair . . . depend, almost 
entirely, upon the way you shampoo it. 


A thin, oily film, or coating, is constantly 
forming on the hair. If allowed to remain, 
it catches the dust and dirt—hides the life 
and lustre—and the hair then becomes dull 
and unattractive. 

Only thorough shampooing will... remove 
this film ... and let the sparkle, and rich, 
natural... color tones... of the hair show. 

Washing with ordinary soap, fails to sat- 
isfactorily remove this film, because—it 
does not clean the hair properly. 

Besides—the hair cannot stand the harsh 
effect of ordinary soaps. The free alkali, 
in ordinary soaps, soon dries the scalp, 
makes the hair brittle and ruins it. 


That is why women, by the thousands, 
who value... beautiful hair... use Mulsified 
Cocoanut Oil Shampoo. This clear and en- 
tirely greaseless product, not only cleans the 
hair thoroughly, but is so mild, and so pure, 
that it cannot possibly injure. It does not 
dry the scalp, or make the hair brittle, no 
matter how often you use it, Two or three 
teaspoonfuls of Mulsified make an abun- 
dance of ... rich creamy lather... which 





MULSIFIE 








he 











owe =r | 


cleanses thoroughly 
and rinses out easily, 
removing with it ev- 
ery particle of dust, 
dirt and dandruff. 

You will notice the 
difference in the ap- 
pearance of yourhair | 
thevery first timeyou 
use Mulsified, for it Sanna 
will be so delightfully soft and silky. 

Even while wet, the hair will feel fluffy 
and light to the touch and be so clean it will 
fairly squeak when you pull it through your 
fingers, 

The next time you wash your hair, try 
Mulsified Cocoanut Oil Shampoo and just 
see how ... really beautiful ... your hair 
will look. It will keep the scalp soft and the 
hair fine and silky, bright, fresh looking, 
wavy and easy to manage and it will—fairly 
sparkle—with new life, gloss and lustre. 

You can get Mulsified Cocoanut Oil 
Shampoo at any drug store, or toilet goods 
counter, . . . anywhere in the world. 





OE 





For Your Protection 


Ordinary Cocoanut Oil Shampoos are 
not—“MULSIFIED.” Ask for, and be sure 
you get-—“MULSIFIED.” 


COCOANUT OIL 
SHAMPOO 
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THE BOOK CORNER 


[ Continued from page 33] 


past the temples of the East, writing 
beautifully, oblivious of Mr. Irwin and 
Mr. Pringle who sing the praises of 
two presidential candidates. It is the 
good of books that a man can cast 
himself away when by a shelf of them, 
and go where he will, unmindful of the 
heat and noise, the dust and striving 
that beat ineffectually upon his door. 


Bambi, by Felix Salten................. $2.50 
Simon & Schuster. 

Trader Horn (Volume Two) by A. A. 
Horn & Mrs. Ethelreda Lewis..$3.50 
Simon & Schuster. 

Catherine-Paris, by Princess 
Marthe Bibesco ie 
Harcourt, Brace. 

Early To Bed, by Wood Kahler....$2.50 
Alfred A. Knopf. 

The Six Proud Walkers, by Francis 
| ne ae 50s a $2.00 
Little, Brown. 

Sunset Gun, by Dorothy Parker....$2.00 
Boni & Liveright. 

Alfred E. Smith, by Henry 
Ly cere eae eee 
Masy-Masius. 

Herbert Hoover, by Will Irwin....$3.00 
Century. 

When West Was West, by Owen 


0 


wn 


2. 


Lf 


sic POs0O 


ee $2.50 
Macmillan. 

The Gangs of New York, by Herbert 
Asbury....... e cesses 4.00 


Alfred A. Knopf. 
An Indian Journey, by Waldemar 
RU ain scuanacechisccigesasceuees $4.00 
Albert & Charles Boni. 
- & Ss 


The Island Within, by Ludwig 
Lewisohn . Bee ts: $2.50 
A saga of Jewish family life which 


gives the reader a keen understanding 

of the Hebrew race. 
Harpers. 

Safari, by Martin Johnson........... $5.00 
Explorations in wildest Africa by the 

author of the article with similar title 

in this issue of the magazine. 
Putnam’s. 

John Brown’s Body, by Stephen 

NS eS enor eer $2.50 

A Civil War epic in verse cited for 
distinguished service by the Book of 
the Month Club. 

Doubleday, Doran. 

Swan Song, by John Galsworthy..$2.50 
The last book of the Forsythe Saga. 
Scribners. 

Black Majesty, by John W. Van- 
Cefceek ..........:..... Re ater s) 
A vivid tale of the once-upon-a- 

time Emperor of Haiti. 


Harpers. 

Nevada, by Zane Grey ...........000 $2.00 
A new novel by an old favorite. 
Harpers. 

Houdini, by Harold Kellock and Mrs. 
PUMNUUMIRE os cs adspascéssasscsadscaacistcéesscn $3.75 


The life story of the king of magic 
which may be a “fake,” but which 
makes fascinating reading. 

Harcourt, Brace. 

The Week-End Library ........0.00+ $2.50 

Printed on thin paper in one volume 
are short novels, stories and essays by 
such authors as William McFee, P. G. 
Wodehouse, Joseph Conrad, Aldous 
Huxley and Milt Gross. 

Doubleday, Doran. 

The Little Yellow House, by Beatrice 
WIEN ook cccccnsctasecdsscceucsinescpancassevens $2.00 

One of McCall’s well beloved serials 
now available in book form. 

Doubleday, Doran. 





HEALTH AND SCIENCE 


[Continued from page 58 | 


order to get extra money for a radio 
or a new suit of clothes. Others out of 
work depend on transfusions to fill the 
gap between jobs. 


Methods Vary 


The methods of transferring blood 
from the veins of the donor to those 
of the patient vary. The blood may 
be drawn into a funnel-shaped instru- 
ment which is connected by a sterile, 
hollow needle to a vein of the patient 
and allowed to gravitate or run in, or 
a needle may be inserted into the pa- 
tient’s vein and connected with ja 
needle in the artery of the donor. The 
increased pressure in the healthy artery 
forces blood into the vein. This is 
known as direct transfusion, but is un- 
satisfactory since the quantity of 
blood cannot be measured. 

The most improved methods today 
employ an outfit consisting of the 
hollow needles, small rubber tubes for 
connecting, and a measuring syringe 
of glass and metal, all thoroughly 
cleansed and then sterilized. A special 
type of glass is used in the syringe to 
withstand rapid changes of tempera- 
ture. The whole outfit is then flushed 
with an oil to fill all crevices and 
prevent clotting of blood in passage. 
The syringe, through which all blood 
must pass on its way to the patient, 
is graduated so that the amount of 
blood as well as the rate of flow is at 
all times under perfect control. From 
a pint to a quart of blood is the 
amount customarily given to an adult. 
Infants, on the other hand may be 
given only a few ounces, and the 
method used differs from that with 
older people. 

As the result of transfusion, a pa- 


tient usually experiences a certain 
warmth throughout the body and a 
sense of well being. The donor, on the 
other hand, may have no apparent 
symptoms, or he may suffer anything 
from a sense of giddiness on standing 
to an actual faint. It is the custom 
after giving blood to lie prone for 
some minutes, and then to receive 
some stimulant, often whisky, before 
leaving the hospital. Many donors, 
however, go straight away about their 
business, but not until they have 
collected a minimum of $50, and many 
times $100 or more. The standard 
price of blood is $50 for the first pint 
or fraction thereof, and $10 for each 
additional one-fifth pint. Donors must 
be watched, lest in their eagerness to 
increase their earnings they give blood 
faster than they are able to produce 
it. Their blood then becomes impover- 
ished, and is useless to the patient, and 
further loss of it may prove dangerous 
to the health of the donor. 


Many Uses 


Of course it is not only as a help 
during operation that transfusions are 
invaluable. They are vitally beneficial 
after severe loss of blood, in forms of 
anemia, in profound infections, and 
for undernourished infants. And while 
the good effect of transfused blood is 
transient, since the cells are destroyed 
so fast that a second transfusion must 
often be given within a few days, 
nevertheless wherever there is pro- 
found prostration there is nothing 
which so promptly buoys up the feeble 
pulse, brings a normal glow to pallid 
cheeks, and puts new snap in every 
sagging sinew as a copious transfusion 
of good red blood. 
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Bananas served 


... Tempting to the eye .. . and so good for all at 
any time of day, at any season . . . Sometimes, when it’s 
hard to know just what to serve, please try one of the many 
simple dishes to which bananas add new zest, new appetite 
appeal, for all the family. 


This all-season fruit from the tropics is one of nature’s most 
easily digested foods. When ripe, it is packed with energy ele- 
ments that active bodies need. And ripeness is so easy to tell, too. 


Just watch for flecks of brown on the golden skin. Then 
the banana is deliciously full flavored, nourishing, and so readily 
digested that it melts in the mouth! 


a Partly Ripe... When tips are ae, 
“Ne green as shown here, the banana , 
eS a ae > is only partly ripe. At this stage, “m uf 
(> — cooking makes the fruit appetiz- =. es 


ing and digestible. Tee 





in crystal beauty 


Bananas retain their delicate flavor even when frozen in ices. 
They make new desserts and salads that tempt laggard appetites. 
They can be cooked, too, as entrées in many palate-appealing 
ways, eighty-three of which are described in-a unique cook book, 
“From the Tropics to Your Table.” The coupon brings it to you. 


UNIFRUIT BS ANAN A'S 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
A UNITED FRUIT COMPANY Product, Imported and Distributed by Fruit Dispatch Co. 
Fruit Dispatch Co., Dept.B10,17 Battery Place, N. Y.... Please send me a copy of 
your recipe book, “From the Tropics to Your Table.” 


Name 





Street No. eee City 





Yellow Ripe... When all green a 
disappears, the banana can be Pe eka ete . 
eaten uncooked. But it is most Ae ma ie 
delicious when it is usedin pud- { 
dings, pies and custards. 


Fully Ripe... The brown-fiecked 
skin is the unfailing sign of the 
fully ripe banana. The delicate 
Se . flavor is now at its best, readily 
, digested by old and young alike. 


es = 
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— Dear 
and Apricots, too 


—ALWAYS AT THEIR FINEST UNDER 
THIS BRAND YOU KNOW SO WELL 






wst be sure you say DEL MONTE 


IT PAYS TO INSIST IF YOU WANT THE BEST 


pang 
{s Y \ 
( Jt } lik 
MORE THAN A HUNDRED Fooos DELICIOUS VARIETIES 


Here are just four 
you'll enjoy serving 
often! 





- Vel Monte 


BRAND 


TOMATOES PUMPKIN 


The kind of tomatoes you’ve always 


Pumpkin pies are easy now, the whole 


Do You Sometimes Wonder 


What To Serve? 


Our assortment of Det 
Monte recipe folders, to- 
gether with ‘*The Den 
Monte Fruit Book’’makes 
a most useful cooking col- 
lection. Full of economi- 
cal, easy suggestions for 
everyday meals — almost 
200 fruit and vegetable 
recipes inall, May we send 
them to you free? Address 
Dept. 623, California Pack- 
ing Corporation, San Fran- 
cisco, California. 


QUALITY 


Pe 
CANNED FRUITS, 


EGETABLES AN 
OTHER FOODS 


—— 





wanted—firm, perfect fruit. Fully rip- 
ened on the vine to give them flavor— 
then hand-picked and hand-packed. All 
meat and juice without a bit of waste, 


CORN 


The most delicious sweet corn you’ve 
ever tasted. Canned while still fresh, 
young and tender. Creamy-thick—rich 
in real corn flavor. Serve DEL Monte 
Corn once—and you'll always insist on 
this brand. 


year ‘round. No preliminary prepara- 
tion — no trouble — no waste of time. 
Det Monte Pumpkin is cooked as care- 
fully as you’d cook it yourself —with all 
the natural pumpkin flavor you like. 


SPINACH 


The favorite health vegetable in mil- 
lions of homes! Unusually rich in both 
vitamins and tonic iron. No washing— 
no cleaning—ready to eat ata moment’s 
notice, Just heat, season and serve, 





1928 
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AN ACT OF FAITH 


[Continued from page 20] 


of the most illustrious names of Spain, 
beginning with that of Don Pedro de 
Valdez, the commander of the Anda- 
lusian squadron. She wrote them down 
in her crabbed hand, and when the 
list was complete she sat back and 
surveyed it, gnawing the end of her 
quill. 

Walsingham leaned over her with 
urgent, fearful mutterings, but she 
blighted him with a glance and a 
word, so that he fell back again. Her 
rage was too royal to be crossed that 
morning. Thereafter she wrote briefly 
in the Latin tongue a letter to King 
Philip II of Spain and I of Portugal, 
wherein she took Heaven to witness 
that unless Lady Margaret Trevanion, 
who had been carried off by force by 
Don Pedro de Mendoza y Luna, were 
returned, safe and sound and with no 
harm suffered, to her home, and fur- 
ther, unless the bearer of this letter, 
Master Gervase Scoresby, were af- 
forded safe conduct and no least in- 
jury of any sort, she would send King 
Philip the heads of those his seven 
nobles in despite of all usages of war 
and practises of nations that he might 
urge, and this betide what might. The 
letter, written in her own hand, she 
signed and sealed forthwith. 

Walsingham, who had an inkling of 
her intention, and who was stricken 
with terror at the thought of it, would 
fain have seen what indeed she had 
written that he might remonstrate 
with her upon so rash a course. But 
she afforded him no opportunity. She 
delivered that fateful missive to Ger- 
vase. 

He stumbled out of her presence 
with Sir Francis. Like Walsingham, he 
had more than guessed what she had 
written. The riddle was not difficult 
to read. With Drake he now made all 
speed back to Greenwich, there to seek 
ways and means to win to Spain with 
all possible dispatch. 


yh Lady Margaret Trevanion 
sailed a prisoner in the poop cabin 
of the Spanish ship. 

On the morning following her cap- 
ture Don Pedro came to visit her. His 
aspect was sorrowful, almost contrite. 
A moment he seemed to hesitate in the 
doorway against that background of 
blazing sunshine, then he moved for- 
ward with bowed head, his counten- 
ance overcast. He looked at her in such 
mute appeal that you might have 
deemed him the victim in his transac- 
tion. 

“Margaret!” he implored, and he 
held out his hands. “Forgive me. Let 
the forces that drove me to this step 
be its condonation. Distraught, heart- 
broken at the thought of parting from 
you, the temptation was stronger than 
myself. I am but a man—a poor, weak 
man when all is said.” 

““A man?” she echoed, her white face 
twisting scornfully. “Is this manly?” 

He groaned, and turned his head 
away. “I know, I know what you must 
feel.” He clenched his fists. “I swear 
to you that were it possible I would 
undo what I have done.” 

“Such oaths come easily,” said she, 
“and lead to nothing.” Then abruptly 
she asked him, “What is your intent 
with me? Best tell me frankly.” 

His somber eyes were full of re- 
proach now. “Need you ask that? 
What could my intent be but to make 
you Countess of Marcos?” 

“Since I decline the honor, what 
then?” she asked him, as if in challenge. 

“You decline it now because you are 
angry—oh, I admit your right. Ah, 
Margaret, believe me when I swear 
that, situated other than I was, I should 


never have embarked on such a course 
as this. But what choice had I? I could 
not have continued in England. I had 
not time in which by gentle ways to 
pursue my wooing of you and win you 
in the end, as win you I must by my 
devotion. Hence was I driven to do as 
1 have done.” 

“Not in a thousand years,” she an- 
swered stonily, “should you have pre- 
vailed, nor shall you. I am fitly pun- 
ished for being a traitress to my own. 
I should have left you to the vengeance 
of the people or the mercies of a Cor- 
nish gaol. Then I had not been repaid 
in such coin as this.” 

“Tt is just,” he answered miserably. 
“And yet I urge again my love. I am 
your gaoler here. My concern for you 
imposes this hideous task upon me. 
Yet you have but to say one word, 
one little word, that will uplift my 
anguished heart, and all is changed. 
There is a priest aboard who will 
marry us forthwith, and when we land 
at Cadiz there is none in Spain from 
king downward but shall do you hom- 
age.” 

But his impassioned speech. and 
glowing words failed to melt the cold 
scorn in which she had wrapped her- 
self, and he withdrew as empty handed 
and empty hearted as he had come. 


ELOW in the vessel’s waist was that 

priest of whom he had spoken, a 
black and white Dominican, in talk 
with Don Diego. This Don Diego was 
Mendoza’s cousin in blood, the son of 
an impoverished branch of that noble 
house—a man who filled the office of 
Don Pedro’s steward. This office had 
been given him out of charity, and Don 
Pedro treated him ever as the servant 
he undoubtedly was, a treatment which 
Don Diego secretly resented the more 
bitterly since, for his livelihood’s sake, 
he must submit to it. He comforted 
himself, .v0, in the reflection that, 
should aught betide Don Pedro, he 
was himself the heir of half his for- 
tune, and so he deemed it worth some 
humiliation to watch over the prosper- 
ity of estates that might one day be 
his own. 

Skilled as Don Pedro was in the 
reading of humanity, yet Don Diego 
was as skilled in dissembling of his 
own feeling. Ever subservient, slightly 
fawning as servant upon master, he was 
argus-eyed, and missed nothing that 
might come to minister to his deep 
malevolence. So now, as he chatted 
with that friar, his countenance long 
and sorrowful, he was concluding that 
at length his chance was come. 

“Alas!” he was murmuring, having 
cunningly and patiently brought their 
talk to a point which seemed to de- 
mand some such expression from him, 
“Tt pains me profoundly to see one of 
my own family—one of a family which 
gave to Spain its most illustrious Pri- 
mate—so obviously fallen away from 
the path of grace, and so unconscious 
of it.” 

“Ay,” quoth the Dominican, “‘it is in 
that unconsciousness that the horror 
lies. He who sins and perceives his sin 
is half way to repentance. But he who 
sins and knows it not—” He spread his 
hands leaving the obvious conclusion 
of the sentence unuttered. “The heret- 
ical pravity of that accursed island 
has got into his blood. It is the very 
kingdom of the devil, my son, and 
disease of the soul is abroad there 
in the air. He has been smitten by con- 
tagion.” 

“Do you purge him of it, Frey 
Luis,” murmured Don Diego without 
malice. “It is the English woman. He 

[Continued on page 76] 
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4, FRENCH’S Su 
%/) SPICES | 


FREE —Send the coupon below for this helpful French 
recipe outfit. A new idea in recipes. You'll like it. 





rk. 


Those women, famous in their neighborhoods for their fuer) SUCCESS in 
pickling and preserving, use French’s Spices... And Cy therein lies 
the secret of their savory catsup, their zest-filled pickles, ES their tooth- 
For French’s Spices are carefully selected in the far-off 
1 finest of the crops... 


some preserves... 
lands where they grow—the choicest and 
Thoroughly cleaned and prepared by 
make certain of unvarying purity and lively BS"/ flavor . . . And, at every 
step, checked and rechecked by exacting tests that are the result of years 
=| cinnamon, allspice, ginger, celery seed, 


special processes that 





of experience... Cloves, 
bay leaves, mustard seed, .: mixed pickling spices—French’s label is 
/ vor, purity and quality. And every pack- 


. Naturally, French’s Spices 





age is well filled—no deception 
recommended by those grocers who believe in quality. 
send the coupon for the French Flavor Recipe Outfit— 
} recipes on cards; a decorated file box to, keep them 


in; and Flavia’s Flavor Talk No. 12 on pickling and preserving—all free 
—just sign and mail the coupon. 














THE R, T. FRENCH COMPANY - 13 Mustard Street, Rochester, N. k. 
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largest hospitals say . 


“Avoid harsh toilet papers” 





Preferred by 
Careful Housewives 


Made only of fresh, pure 
materials, Scott tissues 
contain no impurities. 
They are strong. Yet 
amazingly soft and ab- 
sorbent. 

Feel Scott tissues: 
they are like old linen. 
They sink instantly in 
water, evidence of their 
high absorbency. Mil- 
lions of women know 
they cannot find toilet 
paper anywhere of 
greater luxury or more 
complete safety. 


e Toilet pap” 


per Company 


; . U.S.A. 
—_ ‘a% X 5 INCHES a 


— 


a fe 25¢ 







Copyright, 1928, by Scott Paper Co 













ERHAPS you are accustomed to 
buying “just any” toilet paper. 
But if you could talk, as we did 
recently, to seven of New York’s 
greatest hospitals, you would quickly 


_see the harm you may be doing 


your family. 

“There is no doubt,” one hospital 
puts it, “that the repeated use of 
harsh paper can cause considerable 
irritation, and that this irritation is 
also a possible seat of infection.” 


Many papers unsafe 


Many papers today are hard-finished 
—harsh. Certainly they do not 
cleanse properly. Often they are 
made with impure by-products. 

“To be safe,” New York hospitals 
say, “look for three things in toilet 
paper—Softness, Absorbency, 
Purity.” 

In two famous special tissues— 
ScotTissue and Waldorf, you will find 
these important qualities. 

ScotTissue and Waldorf are made 
for their purpose. They have great 
absorbency, in order to cleanse 
thoroughly. They are specially soft, 
to avoid injury to delicate mem- 
branes. Laboratory tests show them 
entirely free from mechanical and 
chemical impurities. 

The next time you buy toilet paper 
ask for ScotTissue or Waldorf. More 
than 107,000,000 rolls are being 
bought this year by careful American 
housewives. Scott Paper Company, 
Chester, Pa, 





3 for 20¢ 


Waldorf —inexpensive, yet softand 


absorbent—sa/e. 


ScotTissue—a delightfully soft, 
highly absorbent, snowy white tissue. 
Preferred by many fastidious housewives. 
Fit standard built-in fixtures. 
These prices for United States only. 
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AN ACT OF FAITH 
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intends to make her his countess.” 

“Better that, my son. The marriage 
bond is holy, at least.” 

“Marriage with a heretic?” quoth 
Don Diego slyly. 

The Dominican started, consterna- 
tion spread on his starved, ascetic 
face. “God help and pity us!” he 
ejaculated. “Is it so? Of course—of 
course! And it had escaped me! He 
shall hear reason from me.” 

That afternoon, as Don Pedro sat 
moodily alone, there came a slip-slop 
of sandals and a rattle of rosewood 
beads, and the brother of St. Dominic 
loomed gaunt and formidable at his 
side. 

“You are in trouble, my son,” mur- 
mured Frey Luis. ‘There is something 
on your conscience. Will you not seek 
relief?” 

Don Pedro waved him away impa- 
tiently. “Not now—not now! This is 
not the time.” 

“All time is God’s time,” replied the 
friar unanswerably. He leaned over the 
nobleman. “I seem to remember that 
you were a lay brother of St. Dominic. 
Yet you wear no device, no silver cross 
upon your cloak or doublet. What shall 
it mean, Don Pedro?” 

Don Pedro flushed, and his brows 
grew dark. “How?” he barked. “Do 
you push presumption to the lengths 
of questioning me?” 

“The right is mine,” replied the 
friar impassively. 

“Begone,” said Don Pedro shortly. 
“Go preach of hell to those poor devils 
on the fo’ castle. Leave me to dream 
of heaven.” 

The friar folded his hands out of 
sight in the capacious sleeves of his 
habit. “I have sought to warn you,” 
he deplored, moving away toward the 
companion. “But you will not be 
warned. Sodom and Gomorrah would 
not be warned. Beware of their fate!” 


HEY reached Cadiz late one eve- 

ning, and dropped anchor in the 
bay as night was closing down. The 
only one to go ashore was the Domini- 
can friar. 

In the morning he returned, and 
with him came a posse of pursui- 
vants of the Holy Office, all in black 
with the white cross upon their doub- 
lets. They swarmed up the vessel’s side, 
a half dozen of them, in the wake of 
Frey Luis, and by their appearance 
struck Don Pedro dumb with amaze- 
ment and indignation. Fear he knew 
none. It was inconceivable to him that 
a grandee of Spain could come within 
the scope of the Inquisition. But in 
the end he decided it were wiser to 
submit. 


"[ BROUGH the scorching streets of 
Cadiz they were haled to the prison 
of the Holy Office. Yet, in spite of her 
nationality, the inquisitors showed her 
no rancor when Margaret came to stand 
trial in Toledo. She was offered her 
freedom if she would abjure the here- 
sies in which she had been reared; 
and, by the king’s intercession, Don 
Pedro was promised that he should suf- 
fer neither in rank nor property if he 
would amend the evil he had done, 
atone for the infidelity he had sought 
to commit by marrying a heretic, ef- 
face the sacrilege of his resistance to 
the Holy Office by marrying the wo- 
man upon her conversion to the faith. 

Don Pedro, for himself, was willing 
and ready to make this atonement, but 
when he learned that Margaret herself 
was obdurately opposed to it, and that 
not even to save herself from the fire 
would she consent to marry the man 
who had forcibly carried her off, he 


announced that he refused to fulfill 
the imposed conditions. 

Thereafter, threats and entreaties 
were of no avail with him. Realizing 
that did he consent they would, by 
unutterable tortures, seek to break her 
will and bring her to the state desired, 
he at once renounced her sooner than 
submit her to such horrors; and in re- 
nouncing her he believed that he delib- 
erately flung away his own life. 

They were condemned to the fire, as 
was inevitable. But the king himself 
intervened to save Don Pedro. Save 
him altogether he could not, but he 
contrived that the Holy Office should 
take the view that Don Pedro had been 
the victim of witchcraft practised by 
the English heretic, and that it should 
account his offense sufficiently purged 
by his doing public penance barefoot 
in the next auto da fé, and suffering 
confiscation of one-half of all his pos- 
sessions. 


ie the deepening twilight of the fol- 
lowing evening Gervase Scoresby, 
faint, light-headed, and reeling in his 
saddle from fatigue, brought up his 
jaded horse into the fair city of Toledo. 
A tall soldier in morion and corselet 
leveled a pike at the breast of his 
jaded horse, and challenged him. 

He had learned some scraps of Span- 
ish on his voyage with Frobisher, and 
he made shift with them to announce 
himself a messenger from her Grace of 
England to his Majesty of Spain. To 
aid him he produced the package which 
he bore, and pointed to its seals. 

The partisan was lowered, the guard 
stood aside, and Gervase rode under the 
ponderous gateway into the city, and 
took his way up a steep street to the 
royal lodging in the Palace of the Al- 
cazar. At the gates of a vast Moorish 
courtyard, within which the fitful light 
of torches revealed to him a vast mov- 
ing throng of people, he was again de- 
tained, and again he announced his 
message. 

So far that announcement and his 
letter with. its imposing seals, had acted 
as a talisman to pass him onward, and 
to remove all obstacles. But not here. 
At the very portals of his goal he was 
bluntly informed that the time was ill 
chosen, that his Majesty was closeted 
with the Supreme Council and the 
Grand Inquisitor, and that he was not 
to be interrupted over so trumpery a 
matter as a letter from the heretic 
Elizabeth. 

Gervase cursed his lack of Spanish, 
and tried to make them understand to 
the full the service they did to some 
seven illustrious countrymen of their 
own by thus delaying him. In the end 
he withdrew, realizing that he was in 
no physical state to use insistence. He 
moved along and came to an inn, from 
whose doorway the light streamed 
forth as if to welcome travelers. He 
was faintly conscious of being eyed 
and questioned with suspicion. He 
was too weary even to eat, although 
he had tasted no food since early morn- 
ing. All he craved now was a cup of 
wine and a bed. 

The common room of the inn was 
crowded the next morning and the heat 
was stifling. Gervase broke his fast in 
the clean air of the courtyard on a 
mess of salt fish and olives and rye 
bread and a jug of sour wine. Then he 
sallied forth, driven by his mental 
agony to make a desperate attempt to 
reach the Alcazar afoot. Not ten paces 
from the inn door he was pinned against 
a wall by a sudden surge of a great 
mob, which was accompanied by a 
sudden roar of expectation. In the dis- 
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tance, away to the right at the corner 
of the street, he caught a glint of arms, 
and gathered that this was the head 
of the terrible procession they awaited 
so breathlessly—-the auto da fé of the 
inquisitors. 

For the present it was idle to at- 
tempt to make any progress. He could 
neither go forward nor turn back. The 
procession came gravely on. At its 
head marched the soldiers of the Faith 
—a regiment of javelin men in a fu- 
neral livery, relieved by the gleam of 
their morions and the flash of the 
partisans they shouldered. Solemnly 
they passed, looking neither to right 
nor left. They were immediately fol- 
lowed by a body of lay tertiaries of 
the Order of St. Dominic, members of 
the confraternity of St. Peter the 
martyr, walking two 
by two; these also 
were in black, with 
the cross of St. Domi- 
nic embroidered in 
silver upon. their 
mantles, and the lead- 
ers carried the sable 
banner of the Inquisi- 
tion, charged with the 
green cross between 
an olive branch and 
a naked sword. After 
them, on horseback, 
also two by two, came 
a long procession of 
some two score nobles of Castile. So 
solemnly, slowly did they pass, sitting 
their horses in rigid immovability, that 
they almost seemed a troop of funeral 
equestrian statues. 

Suddenly a rustle ran along the 
assembled multitude, and Gervase ob- 
served the people to be falling on their 
knees in continuous movement that 
approached him from the right. Seek- 
ing the cause of this, he beheld an im- 
posing figure, dressed from head to 
foot in scarlet robes, mounted upon 
a milk-white mule. This was the Car- 
dinal-Archbishop of Toledo, the Pri- 
mate of Castile, the Pope of Spain, the 
President of the Supreme Council and 
Grand-Inquisitor of State. At his side, 
but looking mean and insignificant by 
contrast with the prelate’s flaming 
splendor rode the king, a slight, fragile 
man, of an unhealthy complexion and 
with a countenance which tapered ab- 
ruptly from a fine brow to a tuft of 
faded yellow beard. All in black, like 
his nobles, he seemed no more than 
a dwarfed shadow of the great cardinal 
at whose side he rode. 

They passed in that brooding si- 
lence, disturbed only by the rustle of 
the kneeling crowd and the sharp clat- 
ter of the hoofs upon the kidney- 
stones. Gervase had remained erect, 
leaning against the wall, when all about 
him had sunk down to receive the 
cardinal’s blessing, and this attitude of 
his had not gone unnoticed. He might 
have observed two black familiars on 
the left, who regarded him with nar- 
rowed eyes, and who were resolved not 
again to lose sight of one who so cal- 
lously advertised his impiety. 

Then from the right came a-swelling 
murmur. It rose and rose until it grew 
to a thunder of execration, hurled at 
the first penitents, who now advanced, 
flanked on each side by a line of guard- 
ing pikemen. There were some fifty of 
them, walking in line, each accompan- 
ied by a brother of St. Dominic. They 
were barefooted, bareheaded, and al- 
most naked under the penitential sack 
of coarse yellow serge, streaked by a 
single red arm of a St. Andrew’s cross. 
In his hand each carried an unlighted 
candle of yellow wax; these candles 
were presently to be lighted at the 





altar when the penitents’ reconciliation 
should have been pronounced. There 
were tottering old men and feeble old 
women, stalwart lads and weeping girls, 
and all of them staggered onward in 
their cassock of infamy, with lowered 
head and eyes upon the ground. 

The baying of the mob, which had 
died down again, now swelled up sud- 
denly once more. Gervase saw women 
crossing themselves and many craning 
forward, and one of those between 
whom he was wedged trod on his toes, 
in his eagerness to gain some vantage 
ground. 

“Los relapsos!” was the cry. 

On they came, those poor wretches 
who had relapsed or who were obsti- 
nate in their heresy, who refused re- 
concilation. They were doomed to the 
fire. There were but 
six of them, and they 
advanced singly, each 
between two Domini- 
cans, who were still 
exhorting them to re- 
pent and win, at 
least, the mercy of 
strangulation — before 
being burnt. 

The first three 
Gervase noticed, for 
the condemned im- 
mediately following 
had suddenly caught 
his eye, and at the 
sight of that lovely golden-headed 
lady, now so pale and agonized of 
countenance, his heart had almost 
stopped beating. 

He hurled himself like a battering 
ram against those immediately before 
him, but he was angrily thrust back 
against the wall; a hundred voices 
cursed and vituperated him in angry 
Spanish, and meanwhile her guards 
hurried her along. 

Despair made him mad. She was be- 
ing hurried to the fagots, and he was 
pinned there, powerless to reach her, 
powerless to reach the king in time to 
save her. In a wild mixture of Spanish 
and English, he adjured those who 
blocked his way to let him go to her. 
On every hand, where he had seen but 
the black heads, he now saw faces 
turned toward him and heard a thun- 
der of angry voices on every side. 

And then, suddenly, he saw the press 
of people driven back to right and left, 
and a lane opening ahead of him. 
Through this came the gleam of hal- 
berts. Presently an apparitor of the 
Holy Office was face to face with him, 
a half-dozen halberdiers upon his heels. 
The fellow’s sinister arm was pointing 
to Gervase, his voice was uttering some- 
thing, whereupon the pikemen seized 
him, surrounded him, and drove a way 
through the crowd. 

Gervase roused himself from his 
agonized, despairing trance, and 
clutched the arm of the apparitor. He 
summoned what scraps of Spanish he 
possessed to announce his quality and 
errand and its terrific urgency; he pro- 
duced his letter, and thrust the great 
seal of it under the eyes of that famil- 
iar of the Inquisition. It happened that 
the fellow was intelligent. He surveyed 
the seal and was impressed; for a mo- 
ment he seemed to hesitate, then, 
realizing that to detain a messenger to 
King Philip from a Queen—albeit, a 
heretic pre-destined to damnation— 
might be a serious matter, whilst, on 
the other hand, to release him might 
be no less serious. Therefore they bore 
him to the great cathedral square to 
the royal box set at the end of the 
passage between the two scaffolds. 

The apparitor approached the officer 

[Continued on page 80] 
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of the royal guard; the officer ascended 
midway up the steps to where a grave 
chamberlain was in attendance. The 
chamberlain listened, and in his turn 
went up the remaining steps, and 
bowed gravely before king and car- 
dinal. 

Gervase, watching all this from amid 
his guards, saw the heads of monarch 
and prelate come together; then he 
saw the chamberlain dismissed, and his 
heart sank as sinks a stone through 
water. So lofty and peremptory had 
been the gesture that Gervase translated 
it into a curt refusal and suddenly he 
lifted up his voice and sent it ringing 
above the general silence of surprise 
that reigned about him. Despair lent 
him courage boldly to play his last 
card. Acting recklessly upon the as- 
sumption that the contents of his let- 
ter were such as he had guessed, he 
flung them fiercely at the king. 

“Philip of Spain,” he shouted, “I am 
the accredited messenger of Elizabeth 
of England, and I swear by God that 
unless you give me instant audience 
you shall receive within the month the 
heads of Don Pedro de Valdez and six 
other Spanish grandees now in the 
hands of my royal mistress. Be their 
blood upon your own head.” 

Too late, his guards seized him to 
hurry him away. His words were sped, 
and not in vain. The king looked on 
unmoved, his face a cold, contempt- 
uous mask; but the cardinal’s counte- 
nance had become inflamed. It happened 
that Don Pedro de Valdez was his kins- 
man, wherein Gervase was more fort- 
unate than he could have dreamt. A 
white hand, bearing the sacred ring, 
and trembling now, closed with un- 
wonted familiarity upon the royal arm. 
The prelate’s voice muttered quick, ur- 
gent words into the royal ear, then, 
without waiting for the king’s reply, he 
called commandingly to the chamber- 
lain, the officer, and the apparitor: 

“Wait!” 

He looked into the royal counten- 
ance, and Philip shrugged and slowly 
nodded. 

With throbbing pulses, almost like a 
man in a dream, Gervase was conscious 
of being hurried up those stairs to the 
dais. He faced the figures wild-eyed, 
and thrust his letter under Philip’s 
nose, as if Philip were a tradesman. 

Scowling, the king slowly took the 
letter, considered its seal with a crook- 
ed smile, then tore it open. One glance 
at its contents, and the expression of 
his countenance was entirely altered; 
his cheeks became mottled, his left 
hand clenched itself until its knuckles 
showed like knobs of marble. He swore 
in Spanish savagely, then, passing the 
letter to the cardinal, he turned blaz- 
ing eyes on Gervase. 

“And yon dare,” said he in English, 
“to come into my kingdom with such a 
letter!” 

“T dare,” said Gervase, who was to 
have the rare right hereafter to boast 
that he had bearded the King of all the 
Spains. “I dare,” he repeated, “and af- 
ter me another will dare to bring you 
those seven heads unless my Queen is 
obeyed.” 

“Your Queen!” sneered Philip. 
“What is your Queen to me?” 

Again the cardinal’s hand closed up- 
on his arm. 

“Wait, wait!’ he broke in. “Sire, 
do you not know this woman? Shall 
one who is utterly without the fear 
of God respect her human usages? If 
this be no ruse, if she carry out her 
threat as she is capable, what then? 
Though every voice in Europe be 
against her, will that restore to life 
Don Pedro de Valdez, the Duke of 


Estremoz, and these others? What will 
those families say if you permit these 
nobles to be sacrificed to your resent- 
ment of that queen’s arrogance?” 

The king’s resolve was obviously 
weakened. He turned his great somber 
eyes upon the cardinal. “You think 
she dares?” he asked. 

“T think we dare not risk her dar- 
ing,” was the urgent answer. “It is not 
the life of this paltry heretic wench 
that is in question. It is a sentiment, 
a—a—” He fumbled for the expression, 
and inspiration came to help him with 
words of priestly authority. “It is a 
tribute to vanity, and beware of van- 
ity, deadliest of sins. Will you be 
guilty of that? Will you risk your im- 
mortal soul in this matter as well as 
those seven noble heads?” 

Philip was stricken by this uncon- 
sidered aspect of his position. He pon- 
dered a moment, scowling. 

“So be it,” he growled. He rose, 
swayed by passion. “Let her prevail 
then also in this, since you counsel it, 
my lord. But it swells the reckoning 
that I shall call ere long when I come 
to lay her arrogance in the dust.” 


- a gaunt, chill room of the Holy 
House, Gervase waited until a fami- 
har conducted Margaret to his presence. 
Apparently they had sought and found 
the garments in which she had been 
originally haled hither, for she came 
arrayed now in the russet gown in 
which last he had seen her on the eve- 
ning of her being carried off from Tre- 
vanion Chase. She was deathly white, 
and stood staring wildly at him for a 
moment ere she flung herself upon his 
breast in a sudden storm of weeping. 

Gradually he soothed her, whisper- 
ing endearments, swearing that all her 
danger and troubles were now over- 
past, and that they would start for 
England and home that very day. 

They journeyed safely and swiftly 
to Cadiz, from which port they took 
ship for England. 

They landed at Plymouth and went 
straight to London to report themselves 
to the Queen. But they did not see her. 
They were received by Walsingham, 
who affected astonishment at what Ger- 
vase had to relate. He assured him that 
he was mistaken as to what the Queen 
had written. Her Grace had sent no 
such message as he supposed to the 
King of Spain; indeed, she knew noth- 
ing whatever of the matter; nor was 
such a thing remotely conceivable as 
any such jeopardizing of the lives of 
seven noble gentlemen of Castile. 

Gervase, who was improving swiftly 
in worldly knowledge, understood. He 
understood how fortunate it was that 
King Philip had been intimidated by 
the cardinal’s personal fears for his 
kinsman Valdez; for it would seem as 
if his Spanish Majesty might with im- 
punity have braved a threat which 
Elizabeth did not dare remember to 
have indited in her spasm of royal 
anger. The arm of the maiden queen, 
of whose reach and weight she had 
boasted, had been, it seemed, but an 
arm of straw. Not to her but to God 
did they owe thanks that the Primate 
of Spain had been deceived as to its 
real quality. 

Out of his growing wisdom Gervase 
agreed with Walsingham that, no 
doubt, he had assumed too much, -and 
thereupon he abruptly took his leave, 
and departed with his Margaret for 
the wilds of Cornwall, where the ways 
of life were more honest and direct. 

They were married within a week of 
their arrival at Trevanion Chase, so 
that his lordship’s studies thereafter 
suffered fewer interruptions. 
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ine Points in the Use of Bak 


OMEN often travel all 

the way to Boston to 
hear and see one of Miss Alice 
Bradley’s demonstration les- 
sons on baking at Miss Farm- 
er’s School of Cookery. 

For Miss Bradley’s 30 years 
of successful experience in 
teaching, writing and experi- 
menting in domestic science 
have made her one of America’s 
most trusted authorities on 
cookery. And in baking it is as 
important to see what the ex- 
pert does as it is to hear what 
she has to say. 





Miss Alice Bradley—for 
13 years Principal of the 
famous Miss Farmer’s 
School of Cookery in Bos- 
ton; trusted advisor on 
foods and cookery to hun- 
»dreds of thousands of 
women, 


The photographs on this page 
show Miss Bradley’s own skill- 
ful hands making one of her 
famous cakes. 

“Don’t overlook the small 
things in baking,” says Miss 
Bradley, as she assembles and measures her ingredients. 
“For one thing, don’t skimp on your baking powder. 

“You depend on those few teaspoonfuls of baking 
powder to make your cake rise well and I believe it is 
safest and most economical in the end to use only the 
very best. I have found from personal experience and 
from our work at Miss Farmer’s School that you can 
always depend on Royal. 


“Royal Baking Powder is made of Cream of Tartar 
and Tartaric acid—natural products of ripe grapes and 
the finest ingredients of which baking powder can be 
made. You know that most doctors and dietitians agree 
with food specialists in saying that Cream of Tartar 

















By the head of Miss Farmer’s 
School of Cookery 


baking powder is the best. 


“We sift the baking powder, flour and salt on to a 
piece of paper—this saves the washing of an extra bowl 
and is easier to handle. 


“Take pains in mixing your cake,” Miss Bradley 
continues as she beats the egg yolks into the butter 
which has been well creamed and creamed again with 
half of the sugar. “We add the other half of the sugar 
to the well beaten egg whites and fold them into the 
cake mixture at the very last. 

“Never stir a cake after you have folded in the egg 
whites. 

“Place your cake in 
the center of the oven 
and do not move it until 
it has risen its full height. 
After this, if necessary, 
move it so it will brown 
evenly. Loaf cakes need 
a moderate oven. The 
time required depends 
upon the ingredients 
used.” 


































Miss Bradley measures the sifted fiour, then sifts it again with the 
other dry ingredients. ‘‘The success of all the other ingredients in 
your cake,”’ says Miss Bradley, “‘is dependent on the baking powder, 
so it is safest and most economical in the end to use only the best. 
We have found we can 
depend on Royal Baking 
Powder to give us perfect 
results every time. It al- 
ways justifies our confi- 
dence in it.”’ 


Miss Bradley folds in the 
egg whites which have been 
beaten with the sugar 
bringing the mixture from 
the bottom of the bowl and 
turning the spoon over in 
her hand until the whites 
are completely combined 
with the other mixture. 





WALNUT CAKE 


Y% cup butter, 1 cup sugar, 3 egg yolks, 134 
cups flour, 234 teaspoons Royal Baking Powder, 
1% teaspoon salt, 4% cup milk, 34 cup walnuts, 
2 egg whites. 

Work butter until creamy; add % cup sugar, 
stirring until light. Then add egg yolks, beaten 
until thick and lemon colored. Measure ficur, 
after sifting once, and sift two or three times with 
the Royal Baking Powder and salt. Then add 
alternately to mixture with the milk. Add nut 





Notice the consistency of the cake batter which Miss 
Bradley is about to pour into the lined tube pan. ‘‘To 
line your cake pan smoothly trace the bottom of pan with 
apencil, then cut inside the pencil line and grease the paper 
and sides of the cake pan,”’ says Miss Bradley. ‘‘Watch 
the baking with great care. Always arrange to have noth- 
ing else in the oven when you bake a cake.” 











“‘Many people do not know,” says Miss Bradley, ‘‘that a 
half teaspoon of Royal, the Cream of Tartar baking 
powder, added to boiled icing just before it is put on the 
cake, assures that fluffy softness that ‘piles up’ lusciously.”” 


CARAMEL FROSTING 


34 cup brown sugar, 2 tablespoons white sugar, 
% cup water, 2 egg whites, 12 teaspoon Royal Bak- 
ing Powder, 1 teaspoon vanilla extract. 

Put sugar and water into saucepan; stir until dis- 
solved and boil until it spins a long thread or until it 
Teaches 252° F. Remove from fire; add syrup grad- 
ually to well beaten egg whites. Add Royal Baking 
Powder and vanilla and beat until frosting will hold 
its shape. Spread thickly on cake and garnish top 
and sides with broken nut meats. 





meats, broken in pieces, and beat thoroughly. Beat 
egg whites until stiff and gradually beat in remaining 
1% cup sugar. Cut and fold into first mixture. Put in 
a greased tube cake pan, bottom of which has been lined 
with paper, bake 45 minutes in moderate oven or at 
350° F. Remove from pan, cool and cover with Caramel 
Frosting. 


FREE—Nearly 350 carefully tested recipes for 
all kinds of foods. Mail the coupon for your copy 
of the famous Royal Cook Book. 





The Royal Baking Powder Company, 
Dept. J, 105 East 42nd St., New York City 
Please send me a free copy of the Royal Cook Book. 


Name 





Street 





City State 
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(The BEST COOKS use 


Aluminum 


Tomorrow’s “Best Cooks” too 


— In colleges and schools—North, South, East, and West 
x) —a new generation is learning the grand old art of cook- 
f= ery; learning, too, how good utensils contribute to the 
“aRy) perfection that they strive for. 


When they have kitchens of their own, be sure that these young 
women will want aluminum, for much of their laboratory work 
has been done with this modern ware—as at the University of 
Chicago, whose Home Economics Department reports that 
aluminum utensils are used “‘extensively and for all kinds of 
cooking.” 


These housewives of tomorrow will choose aluminum for its 
ability to cook everything well, for its thrifty durability, for 
the ease with which it is kept hygienically clean, and for its 
silvery beauty. They will choose it just as youdo... 


Because—the best cooks use aluminum. 


gnacecsccccccosesvoncsecccesccceoees MAIL COUPON FOR BOOKLET ‘«++eeees Succccesses Secsccccscevece ‘ 


ALUMINUM WARES ASSOCIATION 
Publicity Division, 844 Rush St., Chicago 


Please send booklet, ‘‘The Precious Metal of the Kitchen,”’ to address written below: : 
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[Continued from page 27 | 


and beckoned to him to come into the 
office. 

“Clinton,” he said, “for Pete’s sake, 
get on that telephone and stay on it.” 

“What’ll I tell ’em?” queried Roger. 

“Tell °em the press broke down— 
the paper ran out—tell ’em anything— 
just keep that phone from ringing, 
that’s all.” 

Eight-thirty by the clock in the 
cubby hole—and Roger had a date to 
call for his girl in fifteen minutes. 
He thought wildly of flight—of de- 
sertion—but he was a prisoner in the 
boss’ very office. In fact, had he but 
known it, the boss was talking about 
him that very minute, outside the 
door. The assistant circulation mana- 
ger had informed him that Jenkins, 
one of the route inspectors, had “quit 
cold,” without giving notice. 

“All right, what do I care?” snapped 
the circulation manager. “I’ve got 
worse things to worry about, now.” 

“T just wondered if you had any 
preference—” 

“To fill his place?” The circulation 
manager frowned a little more deeply. 
“Yes. That chap Clinton, in my office 
now. Give him the job. But don’t tell 
him today—he’s got a route to carry.” 

The chap Clinton was doing his 
mournful best to explain to an end- 
less succession of impatient subscrib- 
ers that they would get their papers 
eventually. He was somewhat startled 
by a calm, clear, familiar voice that 
came to him presently. 

“This is Dr. Sinclair Westgate.” 

“Ves, sir,” said Roger, in a sud- 
denly altered tone. 

“T have not received my paper this 
morning,’ continued Dr. Westgate, 
“and I called to inquire—” 

“Yes, sir,” growled Roger. “The 
press broke down and they haven’t 
got it fixed yet. You'll get your paper 
all right, though.” 

“T see, I see,” said Dr. Westgate, 
who was in no hurry. “I should not 
have complained, but there is some- 
thing I particularly wanted to see in to- 
day’s paper. This is the first time, in 
fact, that I have ever had occasion to 
complain. Your delivery boy, whoever 
he is, is most reliable. He always brings 
my paper early—in fact, he has always 
brought it before anyone in my family 
has arisen in the morning, and I have 
often thought that I would like to com- 
mend him for his zeal.” 

“Yes, sir, all right, sir,” replied 
Roger, in a haste-driven tone, and Dr. 
Westgate bade him good-by. 

The conversation had been an ordeal 
to Roger. He limply rested while the 
telephone rang unattended. Then he 
heard a deeper, more welcome sound, 
a dull rumble that vibrated through the 
walls and floors of the Herald build- 
ing—the press had started at last. 

Ten after ten. He already had missed 
Sunday school—Carolyn had gone on 
without him. He had broken a date 
with his girl, without telling her a thing 
about it. That was unpardonable, and 
how could he explain? 


” 


Roger viciously delivered the first 
few papers of his route at twenty 
minutes to eleven. On this day of dis- 
aster there was no point in visiting 
Dr. Westgate’s block first. One of his 
schoolmates, a friend of Carolyn, 
passed him in a church-going landau 
and nodded at him with lifted eyebrows. 

The milk was spilled, the mischief 
done. Roger laughed harshly. He 
didn’t care what the world thought of 
him, he told himself scornfully. He 
didn’t give a darn whether they knew 
he carried a route or not. Didn’t Lin- 
coln split rails? Didn’t Garfield play 
drayhorse to a canal boat? Didn’t 
Edison— 

Plump around a corner swung Roger 
into the midst of four giggling girls on 
their way to church—four high school 
girls he knew, and one, Lydia Tor- 
rence, he hated. 

“Why Roger Clinton, what are you 
carrying?” gasped Lydia. 

Roger dropped his heavy sack be- 
hind him in an ineffectual attempt to 
hide it. Another girl snickered and 
he found suddenly that his embarrass- 
ment was flavored with anger. 

“T’m carrying water to the ele- 
phants,” said Roger bitingly. 

Then he swung his sack with ponder- 
ous vehemence to his other shoulder 
and brushed through the barricade of 
feminine finery in front of him. 

Roger could feel the flames lick- 
ing up about his ears. He delivered 
two papers in the wrong houses, and 
heard an overlooked subscriber yell- 
ing at him. Roger didn’t give a hoot. 
By heck, he didn’t have to do it. 

Then Roger ditched his papers, 
ditched them. No use to try to cail it 
anything else. He committed that un- 
speakable unthinkable, low-lived crime 
of carrier boys without honor or a con- 
science—he ditched them. 

When you ditched your papers you 
never showed your face arc 2d Herald 
Alley again. You’d better not. It was 
embezzlement, or conversation, or 
destroying other people’s property, or 
something like that. You could be ar- 
rested for it. No boy who ditched his 
papers ever had been, but neither had 
such a felon presumed ever to carry 
a Herald route again. 

“And I did it for—a woman,” 
groaned Roger as he neared the church, 
his impulsive ardor supplanted by a 
clammy feeling. “I guess a fellow 
would do anything for a woman.” 

The woman in the case at that mo- 
ment was arranging her sheet music 
for the morning program, in a secluded 
quarter back of the choir loft. She had 
missed Roger during Sunday school, 
but assumed that he would turn up 
sooner or later. 

Today was one of those serene and 
beautiful Sundays which encourage full 
attendance at church. This was not so 
good for Roger. He had hoped to drop 
inconspicuously into a seat on the last 
row. Not a seat was vacant. But 
Roger’s mind always clicked swiftly 

[Continued on page 85] 





THE PLAY OF THE MONTH 


[ Continued from page 31] 


one, and follows the difference between 
the Provincetown and every other 
theater in town. In the American 
theater she stands as an instance of 
great courage and of bold understand- 
ing at the service of new spirits and 
new forms of creation. 

The most picturesque of the three is 
Miss Eva Le Gallienne, whose youth, 
intrepidity, energy and success with 
her Civic Repertory Theater on Four- 


teenth Street have made her one of the 
engaging names on the American stage. 
By her purpose, imagination and energy 
she has mocked all timid adventurers 
in the theater; and, with her young 
heart and brave mind, has already 
gone farther toward solid achievement 
than anyone but herself would have 
thought possible. The future of the 
American theater will owe much to 
Miss Le Gallienne. 
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What, oh, what a flavor there is to Heinz Cooked Spaghetti! What a snappy, tangy flavor. It’s the 
special cheese you taste for one thing. And the sweet, Spicy sauce of juicy, red, vine-ripened toma- 
tocs. And the good tender Heinz made spaghetti, cooked just right. Serve it hot, serve it quick, 
Bm. Serve it heaped up high. Italian style? Yes, sir—Heinz Cooked Spaghetti in Tomato 

= _ Sauce with Cheese—cooked all ready for you—heat, serve, and enjoy. 
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r There’s a certain knack to making a real PE ie ores lected hard, dur- 
Sjent.J-HEINZ €O,0% 
dish of spaghetti, as any good Italian chef will ——————@ um wheat. We go so far, 
tell you. You know yourself how much depends upon the __ even, as to wash and filter the air in which the spaghetti 


flavor of the tomato sauce — the blending — then the cooking..... is dried. So you see one of the reasons why we have succeeded 





To get the sauce exactly right we grow our own tomato seed, start the in catching the spaghetti favor is because we take such extraordinary 
plants, and use the tomatoes—fresh. The cheese is a special kind we import care that every ingredient is right. Such care with every Heinz product has 


because of its remarkable savor. The dry spaghetti we make from a carefully se- © made the name Heinz mean Flavor » H. J. HEINZ CO., PITTSB URGH, PA. 


HEINZ COOKED SPAGHETTI?" 
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A Star Ham, to us, 


1S something you are going to eat 







. something you are going to eat. Deli- 
cious, tender ham that you can boil, fry 
or braise with confidence that it will 
turn out just right. Ham leftovers that 
make countless dishes surprise you with 
new zest and richness. 

Meat is the most important item in the 
daily diet. Millions of homes look to 
thousands of retail meat dealers every 
day to supply this necessary food. These 
in turn look to Armour and Company as 
their source of supply—which never fails. 

Back of this picture is another—a score 
of huge packing plants strategically placed 
to best serve consumers of meat and pro- 
ducers of live stock—soo branch houses 
bringing daily supplies close to daily 
markets—1500 refrigerator cars of freshly 
dressed meats leaving these packing 
plants for these 500 branch houses every 
day— 60,000 employees upholding the 


Star Ham—the utmost in 
meat; sweet, tender young pork, 
cured by a matchless process. 





The recipes for these delicious dishes— 
Star Ham au Gratin and Star Ham 
and Cloverbloom Eggs—are featured in 
“60 Ways TO ; ll Ham’’—an 
unusual recipe book prepared by the 
Armour Kitchen. Send the coupon for st. 


Armour standard—‘‘Armour on a food 
product is an assurance of quality’ —thou- 
sands of farmers and ranchers producing 
annually fifteen million head of live stock 
which Armour and Company turn into 
food—and for which they pay the raisers 
hundreds of millions of dollars on delivery. 
And back of this, another 
picture—the Armour Kitchen in 
Chicago—the point of contact 
between you and your home, the 
ranchers and farmers, the buyers, 
dressers and processors of meat. 

Here under the direction of do- 

mestic science experts is deter- 

mined for Armour what you and 

your folks demand. From here 

is enforced every step in prepa- 

ration that must be observed so 

that every Star Ham is a delight 
. when it reaches your table. 

For sixty years Armour and Company 
have been perfecting methods to safe- 
guard the meat supply of the nation. 
Star Ham is but one of the quality prod- 
ucts that has established Armour and 
Company's reputation among the world’s 
leading provisioners. 
Armour and Company, 
Chicago. 











—_/Deor.108, Div. Food Economics 
| ARMOUR AND Company, Chicago, U.S. A. 
Please send me Free Recipe Book, ‘60 Ways To Serve 


Ham.” 
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in a crisis. He made his way through 
a side door and an unfrequented pas- 
sageway to the room back of the choir 
loft. He had visited these sequestered 
precincts before, when calling for 
Carolyn to take her home. He would 
sit unobserved in the choir loft, with 
Carolyn. 

Roger’s girl was not overjoyed to 
see him, for this was against the rules. 

“Father won’t like it,” demurred 
Carolyn. 

The organist frowned at them and 
raised a cautioning hand for silence, 
so he stayed. It was an inexpressibly 
peaceful haven, despite the covert 
smiles and nods which his presence ex- 
cited among the choir. 

“Deliver us,” prayed Dr. Westgate, 
“from the canker of deceit. Let our 
hearts be purged of hidden motives; 
may our lives be guiltless of the savor 
of duplicity.” 

Roger winced and shuddered. It was 
almost as though Dr. Westgate was 
talking about him and his double life. 

The prayer was concluded, then the 
sermon and the benediction. 

He escorted Carolyn from the choir 
loft, and emerged to a sidewalk thick 
with people pouring out of the church. 
Among them was her father. 

Dr. Westgate laid a hand on Roger’s 
sleeve and spoke to him cordially: 

“How do you do, Roger?” 

“Fine, thank you, sir,” said Roger 
automatically. And then at the edge 
of the sidewalk he saw a terrifying 
sight. 

“Hey, you!” barked this spectacle, 
who was one Mike Billings, route in- 
spector of The Morning Herald. 
“Think you kin get by this?” 

In an agony of futility Roger pre- 
tended that he did not see him. 

“Hey, I’m talking to you, Clinton. 
I’m wise to you. I found your sack 
right where you ditched it. Fellow 
saw you do it.” 

And Mike pushed through the as- 
tonished group of churchgoers and 
tossed Roger’s discarded sack with a 
resounding plump at Roger’s feet. 

“Suppose you think I’m gonna carry 
your route and let you do society, 
hey?” continued the remorseless nem- 
esis. “Well, you got another think com- 
ing, get me, Mr. Vanderbilt? You're 
gonna carry these papers if I have to 
call a cop.” 

“Here, here, what’s this?” demanded 
Dr. Westgate in alarm. 

“This guy ditched his papers, that’s 
all,” said Mike Billings. “Somebody 
tipped me off that he went to church 
with a jane every Sunday, and I 
brought ’em here, that’s all.” 

“T didn’t ditch them,” denied Roger 
haughtily. 

“You didn’t, hey? Well, whadda you 
call it then?” 

“T simply put them aside,” said 
Roger, “‘so that I could deliver them 
after church service.” Furthermore he 
gained a tithe of his lost assurance 
as he felt Carolyn’s fingers tighten on 
his arm. “I wouldn’t do anything on 
Sunday that would interfere with my 
duty of going to church. You or The 
Herald or nobody else couldn’t make 
me do it.” 

“Do I understand, Roger,” put in 
Dr. Westgate with quiet severity, “that 
you are required to work on Sunday 
in connection with ditches?” 

“Naw, ditchin’ means chuckin’ the 
works,” elucidated Mike, astonished at 
the Reverend Doctor’s dulness. 

“Father, I want to go home,” said 
Carolyn Westgate, humiliated to the 
verge of tears. People were crossing 
the street, by now, to see what the 
disturbance was. 


[Continued from page 82] 


“T’m—I’m sorry, Carolyn,” faltered 
Roger. “‘Won’t you let me go with you 
and ex-explain?” 

Carolyn for answer turned her back 
on Roger and made her way through 
the crowd as swiftly as she could. Dr. 
Westgate, a bit dazed by the whole 
proceeding, followed her. 

Roger said _ slowly 
clenched teeth: 

“All right, I'll carry the route.” 

A heavy hand slapped Roger on the 
shoulder as he swung off with his sack. 
It was Woozy Dunn, church editor of 
The Morning Herald. 

“T’ve got to hand it to you, young 
man,” said Woozy, “for giving us a 
little excitement. This is the peppiest 
Sunday morning I’ve had since the 
wolf ate up my little brother.” 

But Roger looked at him dully and 
passed on. 

He lugged his sack three or four 
blocks to a quieter street with a still 
quieter alley giving on to it. Into this 
alley strode Roger, followed by Mike 
Billings, and there he slung his sack 
of Heralds far and wide. 

Then he tore into Mike Billings and 
punched the astonished inspector ve- 
hemently on the nose. 

It was a brief and unequal struggle 
between a good little boy and a better 
big boy. A policeman, passing, saved 
Roger from utter effacement. He could 
not, however, save the Clinton family 
features from extensive alteration. 
Roger limped home accompanied by 
two black and swelling eyes, a horn- 
like bump on his left forehead, and 
an indiscriminate, rambling sort of 
nose. 

But he felt emancipated. 

His mother cried when she saw 
him, and Roger’s father tried not to 
look at the unfamiliar physiognomy 
that seemed to be his son’s. 

“T—I resigned from The Herald,” 
explained Roger, with the brevity of a 
Spartan. 

“Well, all I got to say is I’m glad 
they didn’t fire you,” said Mr. Clin- 
ton. | “They'd ‘have probably killed 


? 


you. 


through his 


ENCEFORTH Mr. Roger Clinton 

became a cynic and a heathen. 
He vowed he would never have any- 
thing to do with a woman again and 
would never again put his foot inside 
a church. The combination had 
wrecked his life. Besides it would 
never do for a Clinton to go to church 
and Jet his girl see him with two black 
eyes. 

He had to go to school, but he man- 
aged to avoid Carolyn save for occa- 
sional distant glances. Once he saw her 
at the end of a corridor, and she nod- 
ded at him, he thought coolly. He was 
too proud to make overtures, though he 
wanted, more than anything in the 
world, to have her ask him what was 
the matter with his eye. 

Roger’s candle was gutted at both 
ends by the devouring flame of love. 
He could not sleep at night for think- 
ing of Carolyn and he could not sleep 
late in the morning because of his 
hard and fast habit of waking before 
dawn. He missed his good old route. 
He missed his good old pay envelope, 
too. He hadn’t saved a penny of 
last week’s pay, or of any week’s be- 
fore. Oh, well, there was nobody to 
spend it on. What was the use of any- 
thing anyhow? 

Roger did not go by for Dr. West- 
gate’s sermon notice the following 
Friday. But he prepared, as usual 
his weekly account of the portentous 
debate conducted by the Hawthorne 
Literary Society: “Resolved: That the 


United States Should Pension Poets.”. 

He passed Woozy Dunn’s desk on 
the way to the city editor’s. 

“Hey, young fellow,” the church 
editor called to him. “Didn’t I tell you 
not to come in here Friday with that 
notice again?” 

Roger faced him with a grin of re- 
lief. “I don’t have anything to do with 
it any more, Mr. Dunn. I guess Dr. 
Westgate will send it in.” 

“What kind of nefarious plot is this 
I’m up against? Are you trying to 
wreck the church page? Are you a 
Herald carrier?” 

“Not any more,” replied Roger. 

“What’s that you’ve got there?” 

“Tt’s the weekly notice of the Haw- 
thorne Literary Society,” said Roger. 

Mr. Dunn gestured toward a chair. 
“You go to school?” 

“Ves. sit.” 

“Do you want a job—afternoons 
and Sundays?” 

“Yes, sir. If I can handle the work, 
that is.” 

“They’ve been promising me help 
on this lousy job,” said Woozy, “and 
you're it, if I have to pay your salary 
myself. You can be Assistant Sacred 
Editor, for five dollars a week. Four 
times a week you go to church, under- 
stand?” 

“You mean I'll be a real—editor?” 
gasped Roger. 

“Editor? You'll be publisher some 
day. Look at Frank Munsey. Look at 
Lord Northcliffe. When do you want 
to go to work?” 

“When do you want me?” trembled 
Roger. 

“Now. Hop on that machine over 
there and type off all these hand-writ- 
ten church notices.” 

Strange and wonderful world. Where 
was the guy who said dreams didn’t 
come true?” 

Clinton of The Herald arose at dawn 
on Sunday to be in time to report Dr. 
Westgate’s eleven o’clock service. 

Not professional necessity led him, 
however, to the shadow of the elms in 
front of Dr. Westgate’s home just as 
the birds began to stir and a distant 
rooster announced the coming day. 

A pink fluttering at the window made 
him duck behind an elm in a gesture 
of vicarious embarrassment. Carolyn 
poked out a deliciously tousled head 
and smiled at him reassuringly. 

“Wait for me, Roger,” she called 
softly. “I'll be down in a half-second.” 

She came to him presently across 
the veranda, fresh and sweet like the 
morning. She gave him both her hands 
and he kissed them, not so cavalierly 
it is true, but most convincingly. And 
they sat in the swing and Roger felt 
as though a dentist had given him 
laughing gas and the toothache he'd 
had had blissfully passed. 

“T thought you were never coming,” 
she said. “I used to see you almost 
every morning, but I never told you 
because I thought it was sweeter that 
way.” 

“You mean you saw me b-before?” 
stuttered Roger. 

“Of course I did. You see, that was 
Fapa’s bedroom you saw me in this 
morning. He moved to the other side or 
the house. I’m sorry you’re not going 
to bring our paper any more.” 

Roger tried to look dignified. “I 
guess I’ll be too busy,” he said. “They 
’ve promoted me to editor.” 

“Editor? No, really?” 

“Sure. I just had to learn the busi- 
ness from the ground up, first. Look 
at Northcliffe. Look at Lord Munsey. 
That’s the way they did.” 

“You cute, smart thing!” said 
Carolyn. 
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resher 
than fresh- 
and always 
ready to serve 


Cut just as the tips peep 
through the soil. Selected and 
canned before the tender fibres 
have time to toughen or lose 
any of their delicate flavor. 
That’s why California Canned 
Asparagus comes to you fresher 
than most “fresh” vegetables in 
the market today. 


Better still, that freshness is 
ready to serve. There’s no need 
for advance preparation, nosteam- 
ing or soaking,—and asparagus 
can be used in an endless variety 
of tempting dishes with little or 
no bother. 


If you've ever wondered how 
to keep something really fresh 
always on hand, here’s the an- 
swer. California Canned Aspar- 
agus on your pantry shelf is like 
a vegetable garden at your kitchen 
door. All the freshness, delicacy 
and variety you could wish for 
—and so easily, so economically. 


CALIFORNIA 








Canners League — Asparagus Section, Dept. 734, 
800 Adam Grant Bldg., San Francisco, California. 


Please send me, free of charge, your recipe book 
“Asparagus for Delicacy and Variety.” 
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Pyrex dishes store up the heat— 
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every particle of the food with even 
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They keep dishes hot for second 
helpings, too. Pie served piping hot in 
Pyrex ware has a new deliciousness of 
flavor. No one can resist a second 
helping of luscious pie. 

And of course Pyrex dishes last 
longer. Every Pyrex dish carries a 
guarantee against breakage from oven- 
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[Continued from page 15} 


lantry. Nothing scandalous or sordid, 
but rather a series of light-hearted ad- 
ventures. In these his mother seemed 
to acquiesce, for she was always motor- 
ing down to Annapolis from West- 
chester or Easthampton in her big car 
to see her son, and she usually brought 
a girl with her as guest. Not always 
the same girl, but always a charming 
one. And for a few days the big car 
would go whirling through the town 
with Anthony in devoted attendance 
on his mother and her charming charge. 

If Mrs. Bleecker wanted the secre- 
tary she would probably get it. “She 
has more money than she knows what 
to do with,” said Virginia, pointing 
out the little lady to her brother. 

But Mrs. Bleecker did not get the 
secretary. For a girl in the crowd be- 
gan suddenly to bid for it. She seemed 
to be alone, and stood with her hands 
in the pockets of her rough plaid coat. 
She was too plump to wear plaid and 
should have known it. But her lack of 
taste was redeemed by her prettiness. 
She was pink and white and brown; 
curls showed under her pull-on hat of 
pale blue. She was evidently out to 
get what she wanted, and calmly over- 
topped Michael’s bids and those of 
Mrs. Bleecker. The dealers had 
dropped out early in the game. There 
were other secretaries in the world, 
and the price was going too high for 
their percentage of profit. 

“Five hundred,” called Michael. 

“One thousand,” from Mrs. Bleeck- 
er. 

“Fifteen hundred,” from the girl in 
the blue hat. 

Rickey was breathless. “By Jinks, 
Jinny, if things go like that, we’ll have 
more money than we know what to do 
with.” 

The secretary was knocked down 
finally to the girl in’ the blue hat. 
Michael got a needlepoint stool and 
the ladder-back chair. Mrs. Bleecker 
came off triumphantly with the Dutch 
spoons, which Michael wanted but 
couldn’t afford. 

Rickey in the dormer window was 
saying, “To think, Jinny, that we never 
dreamed of this—and now we'll have 
enough to finance everything!” 

His sister was not so optimistic. 
“There'll be the expenses of two fami- 
lies, Rickey. And the debts.” 

Mrs. Bleecker was bidding now for 
a small white painted mirror. Grogan 
proclaimed it “Early American.” “It 
shouldn’t have been painted, of course, 
but it has good lines,” he added. 

He ran up the price until the mirror 
came at last to Mrs. Bleecker for one 
hundred and fifty dollars. “Going... 
going... gone. . .” cried the auc- 
tioneer. 

Virginia, waking suddenly to the 
situation, gasped, “Oh, my soul, Rickey, 
I can’t let her buy that mirror: It isn’t 
genuine.” 

There was a slight roughness in 
Rickey’s voice. “You haven’t anything 
to do with it. She thinks she knows. 
Why undeceive her?” 

“Rickey!” 

“You needn’t look at me like that. 
She has money to burn. Don’t be an 
idiot, Virginia.” 

“It isn’t idiotic to 
cheat—” 

She flung her scorn at him and fled. 
As she sped down the stairs passing 
the empty rooms she had a shivering 
sense of desolation. She had looked 
forward to her new life—she had not 
thought it would be like this to leave 
the old. 

Reaching Mrs. Bleecker, she said, 
“I'm sorry. But the mirror you just 
bought isn’t an antique. I picked it up 


refuse to— 


in a department store, and paid 
seventy-five cents for it. I don’t know 
how it got among the other things. It 
has good lines and I liked it. So I 
painted it white and hung it in my 
room.” 

Mrs. Bleecker looked the girl up 
and down. “Well,” she said, “you’re 
honest at any rate.” She had an air of 
condescending to a maid who has re- 
turned a pocketbook. She was irritated 
beyond expression to find she had been 
fooled. Some: of the dealers were smil- 
ing. 
“If the mirror isn’t genuine,” she 
demanded, “how can I be sure of the 
other things?” 

“You have my word for it,” Vir- 
ginia’s cheeks were flaming. 

Anthony interposed, hastily, “Good 
joke on you, Midget.” In his heart 
he was saying, “The girl’s a duchess. 
And the way she took Midget’s insol- 
ence—!” 

Perhaps Mrs. Bleecker felt she had 
gone too far for in a moment she said: 
“I'd like the history of everything I’ve 
bought, Miss Oliphant, especially of 
the Dutch spoons. Can’t you lunch 
with us? We’re going to run around to 
the nearest tea-room.” 

“I’m afraid not,” answered Virginia, 
her cheeks still hot. 

Then Anthony threw himself into 
the breach. “Miss Oliphant, please. 
All of us want to hear about the 
Dutch spoons.” 

Her quiet glance appraised him, but 
before she could answer, Marty Van 
Duyne came up-with McMillan. “Jane, 
I’ve asked Michael to lunch with us. 
Do you mind?” 

It was Michael’s coming which did 
the trick. Virginia felt her heart beat- 
ing faster. Her “yes” had in it a 
touch of breathlessness. She disliked 
Mrs. Bleecker intensely, but she could 
not forego the pleasure of again talk- 
ing to Michael McMillan. 

“There will be five,” Jane Bleecker 
said. “Tony, you'd better go to the 
Inn and reserve a table.” 

Tony went. He had a feeling that 
Virginia had said “yes” because of 
his own persuasiveness. It did not for 
a moment occur to him that it was 
on account of Michael. 

Rickey, from the attic window up- 
stairs had watched his sister. It was 
like Jinny, he told himself, to insist on 
fine spun theories of honor. It was 
what he and she had been tied to all 
their lives. Dad and Mother had prac- 
tised a code which would have done 
credit to the knights of King Arthur. 

Rickey did not realize that his sister 
was beautiful. He loved her and leaned 
on her, and as the children of impracti- 
cal parents they had clung together. 
They too, had dreamed together and 
were now going forth on a great ad- 
venture. To Rickey, Virginia was a 
good sport, a comforter in a time of 
storm, an outlet at odd moments for 
his irritations, but to him she was not 
a maiden of mystery, beauty hidden 
behind bars. She was not any of the 
things that Tony Bleecker thought of 
her, or Michael. 

Beauty in Rickey’s eyes had to do 
with women like the one down there 
in gray. The sun shone full upon her, 
but its heat did not seem to touch her. 
She was cool and pale, with a kind of 
shining paleness as if she were lighted 
from within. 

He could not take his eyes from her, 
and drew in his head reluctantly from 
the window as he heard Virginia’s 
voice behind him. “Rickey, what do 
you think, the Bleeckers want me to 
lunch with them.” 

[Continued on page 88] 
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Let tomorrow 
night surprise you 
Kaffee Hag Coffee has brought a 


new conception of sleep to thousands 


ONE night of complete sleep can amaze 
you with the difference it makes in the 
way you feel and look! 

Complete sleep! It is not a question of 
hours—but of relaxation. It comes when 
muscles are at ease and nerves are re- 
posed. That is why it is so important to 
safeguard the quality of your sleep even 
more than the quantity. Many used to give 
up the pleasure of coffee because they felt 
that caffeine affected nerves and sleep. 


Toda ‘Vy there’s a coffee that lets you sleep 


Nowadays, people are simply changing 
their coffee brand to a pure, delightful 
coffee that is 97% free of the drug caf- 
feine. Kaffee Hag Coffee. 


And, thanks to science, they don’t fore- 
go a single delight by changing! Kaffee 
Hag is a blend of the world’s finest cof- 
fees. All the strength, all the cheery 


It is wher sleep is deep and restful 
beyond the actual needs of life that 
nature uses the surplus to smooth 
out the wrinkles, to refresh the 
mind, to rejuvenate the body. 


coffee flavor you love, is pres- 
ent. Only the tasteless, odor- 
less caffeine is gone. 


The original decaffeinated coffe 


Kaffee Hag Coffee is science’s 
answer to the age-old problem 
of removing ‘caffeine without 
hurting coffee. You'll say 
you've never tasted finer coffee. 
And you can enjoy a strong cup 
even at midnight—it will not 
affect nerves nor upset rest. 
Doctors recommend it. How much better 
than cheerless substitutes that can never 
satisfy a coffee lover! 

Change to Kellogg’s* Kaffee Hag Cof- 
fee for a week... and see if it doesn’t 
make a worth-while difference in the way 
you sleep and feel and look! Let tomor- 
row night begin your test. 









Full-pound freshly sealed cans at your 
dealer’s. Ground or in the bean. Order 
at hotels, restaurants. On dining-cars. 

For ten cents, to cover mailing costs, 
we will send you a generous sample. 
Enough to make a convincing tést. And 
with it a booklet on complete sleep. Mail 
the coupon below. 


KAFFEE HAG CORPORATION 
1815 Davenport Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 


Please send me, postpaid, enough Kaffee Hag to make 
ten cups of good coffee. I enclose ten cents (stamps or coin), 


name... ee ae 





Address 


KAFFEE 
HAG 
COFFEE 












the coffee that lets you sleep 
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nickel - silvered 
case that holds Lov’me 
Rouge, remarkably 
smooth and soft, scented 
with Lov’me, and deli- 
cately tinted. Use it for 
clever accents to the 
cheeks, ear lobes, and 
tip of chin! The effect 
is natural and lovely! 


Send 10c for a Sample of the 
fine Melba Face Powder! 
Also Booklet: “The Melba 
Technique — the Way to 
Charm". Just address: 


Dept. 21 
Paris 
Chicago 





Pp Lov’me Lipstick 


in an orchid 
enamelled holder. 
So pure, you could 
employ it as a cream for 
chapped lips! In the 
new colors for day and 
evening use. Used by 
the smartest women. 


(RELBA 


PARFUMERIE MELBA, INC. 
235 Spring Street, N. Y.C. 
New York 


Los Angeles 


Toronto 


Beauty S 
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[K eeps OU Lovely 


You can have the beauty ot exquisite color on lips 
and cheeks, a satin finish to skin — once you learn the 
ABC of Beauty. This alphabet of make-up really 
creates —and maintains— loveliness for its users. 
cA—Melba Lov’me Rouge—achieves a “natural” 
apple blossom flush for cheeks. 

B— Melba Lov'me Lipstick — gives a 


warm radiance to lips. 


C—Melba Lov'me Face Powder 
—endows the complexion 
witha velvety smoothness. 
The effect is really 
captivating! 






Lov’ me Face Powder 

is expertly blended to 
harmonize with every 
tintof complexion: white, 
rachel, naturelle. It 
always is packed in a 
lavender box of modified 
triangular shape, such 
as is pictured above. 
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He whirled around on her and saw 
her radiance. “What do they want you 
for?” The boy was not intentionally 
rude but spoke impulsively. 

She made a little courtesy. “My 
company—” then aware of his frown, 
she added, “what they really want is a 
history of the things they’ve bought. 
Do you mind?” 

“It’s rather beastly being left out.” 

“But Rickey—” 

“Oh, go ahead . . .” he turned back 
to the window. ‘“Who’s the girl?” 

“Marty Van Duyne.” 

“She’s a beauty, Jinny.” 

“T don’t like her.” 

“Why not?” 

“T don’t know. And it’s silly, of 
course, when I’ve never F 
even spoken to her. 
But she makes me 
think of the Ice Maid- 
en in the fairy tale.” 

“Some day I’m going 
to put her in a book.” 

“That’s where she 
belongs, not in real 
life,” his sister agreed, 
smiling. Then she kiss- 
ed him. “Shall I look 
dreadfully shabby be- 
side those women, 


_ Rickey?” 


He slanted his eyes down over the 
green sweater and stubbed tan shoes. 
“You're nothing to brag about, Jinny, 
but they’re the best you have.” 

She picked up a small green hat and 
drew it over her hair. “When our ship 
comes in, Rickey, Ill be grand and 
gorgeous.” 

He ran his fingers through his hair. 
“It’s sailing straight toward us, Jinny,” 
he exulted, “and some day we are going 
to show those people down there a 
thing or two.” 

“You mean when you write your 
book?” 

“Ves. There will come a time when 
everybody will want to know us.” 

“They'll want to know you, Rickey, 
when you are famous. I shall be sim- 
ply the sister of a celebrity.” 

He accepted that with some com- 
placence. Jinny was always saying 
things like that and he lived on them. 

As she started down the stairs, he 
leaned over the rail: “Jinny, did you 
mean what you said about not selling 
the candlesticks?” 

“Ves,” 

“Do you know you are being quite 
—idiotic?” 

“Oh, Rickey, let’s not quarrel about 
ag 

“I’m not quarreling.” 

“Oh, well—” she did not finish her 
sentence. She went on, feeling a bit 
subdued. Rickey was, indeed, off with 
the old life and on with the new. But 
then he was young and he had a future. 
He had been chained by the past. And 
now he was free. Rickey was to have 
his chance and how proud she would 
be to help him. 


T= inn to which Mrs. Bleecker took 
her guests was a cozy place. The 
food was delicious. And the company! 
Mrs. Bleecker, artificial as the orchids 
she affected; Marty Van Duyne, ex- 
quisite and utterly at her ease; Lieu- 
tenant Bleecker, all gold and glitter; 
and Michael McMillan! 

It was Michael who swayed things 
level for Virginia. He had a quality of 
friendliness which drew her to him as 
she had not been drawn to any of the 
others. She decided that she liked him 
even more than she had thought when 
she met him in the drawing room. 

Toward the end of the meal Michael 
said to his hostess, “Someday I am 





coming to Derekdale and steal your 
Dutch spoons.” 

“You must come, but not to steal 
the spoons. And, by the way, Miss 
Oliphant hasn’t told me their history,” 
and she turned to Virginia. 

“Oh, would you like it?” Virginia 
had no self-consciousness. An Oliphant 
was an Oliphant! These people were 
strangers. But in a sense she was one 
of them, of their own class and kind! 

So leaning a little forward, her 
lovely face lighted, speaking in the 
clear voice which seemed to echo in 
Michael’s heart like the song of a 
bird, she gave them the story. 

It had to do with a gambling an- 
cestor, a certain Richard Oliphant, 
who having lost every- 
thing at cards came one 
rainy night to a way- 
side inn without money 
for bed or board. By 
his wit and gallantry 
he won an invitation to 
supper from a dazzling 
young beauty just out 
from Holland. She was 
being served by her 
maid at a small table 
set apart from the 
others and supplied 
with her own linen and silver. When 
young Richard sat down he was handed 
a carved and heavy spoon with which 
to eat his soup—“One of the spoons 
you have Mrs. Bleecker,” Virginia ex- 
plained. He knew its value, and that it 
would pay for his bed. So he asked for 
a pen and wrote a verse which he offer- 
ed to the lady in exchange for the spoon 
which he declared he would hold as 
hostage for her beauty. The lady reac 
the verse, blushed, presented him with 
the token, and presently fared forth. 
Young Richard slept well, and in the 
morning gave the spoon to the landlord 
as security for what he owed, galloped 
to the house of a friend, borrowed a 
purse, played high again that night, 
won back what he had lost, and later 
won the lady! The spoons had been 
handed down through five generations, 
and the young Holland beauty was re- 
sponsible for the red hair in the Oli- 
phant family. 

“There’s a full dozen of them,” 
Virginia supplemented, “but no one 
knows which spoon is the one which 
won a bride for Richard Oliphant.” 

She was flushed and a little breath- 
less, but as beautiful as the dazzling 
lady who had given her her red hair. 
Michael’s smiling eyes had encouraged 
her as she talked; they smiled at her 
now. “I hope they lived happy ever 
after,” he said. 

“Tradition has it that he drank him- 
self under the table every night and 
died of it. And since then there has 
been in every generation a gambling 
and a drinking Oliphant.” 

Laughter greeted that. But in some 
subtle way Michael knew it was not a 
laughing matter. It was as if Vir- 
ginia had flung out a bitter truth to 
counteract such romantic glamour 
as might attach itself to the history of 
the rackety and roistering Richard! 

“Ts there, by any chance,” Mrs. 
Bleecker asked, “a copy of the verse 
that Richard Oliphant wrote?” 

“Yes. We have a sampler with the 
verse in cross-stitch.” 

Mrs. Bleecker was delighted. “Of 
course I must have the sampler.” 

Virginia shook her head. “We can’t 
part with it.” 

“Oh, but it should go with the 
spoons.” 

“T’m sorry—” and Mrs. Bleecker 
saw that she meant it. 

[Continued on page 89] 
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Michael had risen. “I must get back 
to the sale. There’s a set of Sheffield 
porringers. Shall you bid on those, 
Mrs. Bleecker?” 

“T have all the porringers I want, 
thank you. And there are some things 
I must talk over with Miss Oliphant.” 

“I’m going with Michael,’ Marty 
announced. 

“You might as well go, too, Tony,” 
his mother suggested, “then Miss Oli- 
phant and I can have a comfy chat.” 

“You'd be entirely too comfy, Mid- 
get. I'll stay and see that you don’t 
wheedle Miss Oliphant into selling that 
sampler. I know all your tricks.” 

So Tony sat with his mother and 
Virginia on an old sofa which was 
drawn in front of a smouldering wood 
fire. Mrs. Bleecker and Anthony smoked 
cigarettes. Virginia did not smoke, and 
Anthony was glad of it, not because he 
disapproved, but that it seemed to set 
her apart. 

As Virginia talked, Mrs. Bleecker 
became increasingly aware of her 
charm. She saw, too, that Tony was 
aware of it. He seemed utterly 
satisfied simply to be near her. And 
Mrs. Bleecker didn’t want him to be 
utterly satisfied to be near anybody but 
herself. Not yet. Time enough when 
he could link his millions with those 
of some woman whose fortunes equaled 
his own—someone like Marty Van 
Duyne. And in the meantime he be- 
longed to his mother in a sense he 
would never belong after he was mar- 
ried. He was always her attentive 
cavalier and did the things she wanted 
him to do. She intended to keep him 
heart whole if possible. To help him 
to avoid entangling alliances until she 
said the word. 

And here he was being swept off his 
feet by Beauty in a shabby green 
sweater and shabby green hat. There 
was no doubt about it. Tony, who was 
usually bored was not bored. He was 
exerting himself to please Virginia 
Oliphant as he had never exerted him- 
self to please any other woman. 

He was asking Virginia: “What will 
you do now that you’ve sold your 
house?” 

“We're to live in New York—my 
brother and I. He is going to write a 
book.” 

“You don’t mean it? You ought to 
talk that over with McMillan. I un- 
derstand he’s an editor.” He named the 
magazine. 

A flame flew up in Virginia’s cheek. 
“An editor—how wonderful!” 

Tony laughed, “Don’t say it like 
that, or I shall be jealous. McMillan 
isn’t any more wonderful than the rest 
of us.” He turned to his mother. “‘Mid- 
get, Miss Oliphant is to live in New 
York. We must have her up to Derek- 
dale, and let her see her things there.” 

“T may not send them at once to 
Derekdale.” 

“Oh, you might as well. I'll tell 
Grogan. And then I can motor down 
and get you, Miss Oliphant, for a week- 
end, and you can come and eat with 
your own Dutch spoons!” 

Mrs. Bleecker did not second the 
invitation. She glanced at her wrist 
watch. “Tony, it is after three. And 
we're dining in Baltimore.” 

She rose and held out her hand to 
Virginia. “Will you mind if we say 
good-by now?” It was, Virginia knew, 
a dismissal. As far as Mrs. Bleecker 
was concerned Virginia Oliphant was 
done for. In the discard. Not to be 
considered, under the circumstances, 
as a social asset. 

And who were the Bleeckers after 
all, but Hollanders of a burgher strain? 
The Oliphants could do better than that 


with their grants from the king, and 
with a ducal device on their coat of 
arms. Virginia’s head went up. She had 
a fighting sense of wanting to show 
Mrs. Bleecker that she couldn’t put 
things over in that autocratic manner. 

But it was Anthony who did the 
fighting! “I am going to walk home 
with Miss Oliphant, Mother.” 

Mrs. Bleecker made then a mistake 
she was afterward to regret. “I want 
you here, Tony.” 

“Sorry, Mother.” And away he went, 
opening the door for Virginia as if he 
served a queen. 

Left alone, Mrs. Bleecker stood very 
still, There were sharp lights in her 
eyes. And quite strangely as she stood 
there, she did not seem small. She 
seemed as tall as her towering fury. 

Anthony, careless for the first time 
in his life of his mother’s disapproval. 
was saying to Virginia, “I’ve got to see 
you again.” 

“Have you?” 

“Yes. When?” 

Virginia had a sudden sense of ex- 
citement. She was not sure that she 
wanted him. She was not even certain 
that he attracted her. Yet to let him 
come to her would be an answer to his 
mother’s arrogance. He should come to 


her shabby old house and be glad to. 


do it! 

So she said: “Why not have supper 

with Rickey and me tomorrow night?” 
“Sunday?” 

“Yes. At seven. We'll have to eat in 
the kitchen. But it’s a nice old place. 
All the rest of the house is torn up.” 

“Tl eat anywhere—with you.” 

“Then I'll expect you.” 

“You're a—oh, I don’t dare say it,” 
he laughed triumphantly, and held out 
his hand. “It has been a great day, 
hasn’t it? Meeting each other?” 

She parried that. “It has been a 
great day in more ways than one.” 

He left her then, and she went on 
into the garden. Grogan, the auc- 
tioneer, stood in the open door talking 
to Rickey. He said, as Virginia came 
up, “You are to be congratulated on 
the results of the sale. I didn’t dream 
we'd get such prices. But people went 
crazy. I never saw such bidding as 
there was for those candlesticks.” 

The blood all seemed drained from 
Virginia’s body. She faced her brother. 
“Rickey, you didn’t!” 

He was sullen. “Yes, I did. Every- 
body was clamoring for them. It would 
have been a shame to lose the money.” 

“Who got them?” 

“Michael McMillan.” 

Virginia was conscious of a sudden 
sense of hurt, as if someone had 
struck a blow at her heart. Oh, he had 
seemed so kind! Yet he had robbed 
her of the only thing she wanted. He 
was a Judas—selling his soul for— 
candlesticks. 

She pushed by the two men and 
went into the house. Rickey followed 
her. Seeing his sister’s white face he 
made a stammering defense. “Grogan 
insisted—He said—” 

“IT don’t care what he said. Oh, 
Rickey, how could you... ” 

She put her hands up to her eyes, 
pressing the lids to keep the tears back. 
Richard was at once by her side. “Oh, 
Jinny, don’t,” he cried, truly distressed. 
“You mustn’t. I didn’t know you 
cared—” 

She could not tell him of her wild 
sense of disappointment in Michael 
McMillan. She sobbed with her face 
hidden against her brother’s coat. “It 
isn’t just the candlesticks—it’s—every- 
thing—” 

“T know,” his lips were against her 

[Continued on page 90] 


GREAT-AUNT RUTH’S 
GINGERSNAPS 


First sift together 414 cups flour, 
1 tablesp soda, 1 tabl 
ginger. Cream % cup shorten- 
ing with 4% cup sugar. Add 1 
beaten egg, 1 cup Brer Rabbit 
Mol , 1 tablesp vinegar, 
2 tablespoons cold water. Mix 
well, then add sifted dry ingre- 
dients. Stir in as much of the 
flour as yo". can, and knead in 
remainder Roll out, cut in de- 
sired shapes. Bake 10 to 12 min- 
utes in moderate oven (350°- 
375°F.). Delicious either thick 
or wafer-thin. 








MOLASSES-RAISIN- 
NUT BARS 


First sift together 2 cups flour, 
Y% teaspoon salt, % teaspoon 
soda, 114 teaspoons baking pow- 
der. Cream \% cup butter, add 
¥% cup sugar, and beat until 
light. Add 1 beaten egg, mix 
well, then add 4 cup Brer Rab- 
bit Molasses. To this mixture 
add alternately the sifted dry 
ingredients and 4% cup milk. 
Add 1 cup chopped nuts and 1 
|cup chopped raisins or dates. 
| Spread very thinly in shallow 
| pan. Bake 10 to 12 minutes in 
moderate oven (350°F.). Cut in 
bars 3 inches long and 114 inches 
wide. Makes 4 dozen. 
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HAT appetite-teasing aromas 

float through the house when 

mother bakes spicy molasses cookies! 

And how the youngsters enjoy eating 

the scrunchy little cakes with each glass 
of milk. 


Brer Rabbit Molasses goodies are 
the happiest way to satisfy children’s 
craving for sweets. For molasses is a 
wholesome, natural sweet, rich in iron 
and lime, two tonics children espe- 
cially need. 

Rea! old-time New Orleans molasses 
—that’s Brer Rabbit. With that won- 
derful old plantation flavor. It is packed 
in two grades: Gold Label—the highest 
quality light molasses for table use and 
fancy cookery. Green Label—a rich, 
full-flavored, dark molasses, especially 
fine for baking. 


recipes FREE .. 


Just off the press—a new Brer Rabbit cook 
book. All about molasses cookery. If you 
received our last cook book you will want 
this new one. Mail coupon for FREE copy. 











PENICK & FORD, Ltd., Inc., Dept. M-1 
New Orleans, La. 


Please send my free copy of *‘94 Brer Rabbit Goodies, "’ 
by Ruth Washburn Jordan, 


Name 





Address. 





City. State. 
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children beg for 





Here is a safe 


laxative 





ON’T neglect constipa- 

tion. It often causes a 
host of ills. But don’t give 
children nasty doses. Before 
they tumble into bed, just give 
them a piece of this delicious 
chocolate — Ex-Lax. Next 
morning they will be all right. 
The laxative agent is there but 
they can’t taste it. Harmless, 
non-habit-forming, physicians 
frequently recommend Ex-Lax. 
Take it yourself, too. It’s just 
like eating candy. 


Get Ex-Lax, the “Chocolated” 
laxative, from your druggist, 


10c, 25c, and 50c. Also for 
more obstinate cases he sells 
Ex-Lax “Fig Flavor”, a deli- 
cious fruit laxative made from 
the choicest Smyrna figs, 
15c and 35c. 





Forcing children to take castor 
oil or bitter pills may upset their 
nervous systems or derange their 
stomachs. Most physicians agree 
that it is preferable to give chil- 
dren a palatable laxative. Phe- 
nolphthalein, the active ingre- 
dient in Ex-Lax, is frequently 
prescribed by doctors. 


for Constipation 


EX-LAX 


“7t’s the candy 





Ce) — 


yy 





Ex-Lax Manufacturing Co., P. O. Box 170 

Times Plaza Station, Brooklyn, N. Y., Dept. M- 1028 

I want my children to try this safe, delicious laxative. I want to 
try it myself. Please send me without obligation on my part a trial 


size of Ex-Lax “Chocolated”. 


Name 





Street momenta 
City and State_____ 











Now mail coupon for free Ex-Lax 
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hair. He loved her when she was like 
this, leaning on him. It was only when 
she tried to dominate him that he re- 
sented her. 


yea going back to the sale, 
found the girl in the plaid coat 
ready to bid against him for the Shef- 
field porringers. She gave way, how- 
ever, good-naturedly, when she found 
him persistent. She sat on the table 
beside him and gave him her naive 
confidences. She was Mary Lee Logan 
of Memphis. She was buying these 
things for her mother. Her people had 
all the money in the world. They had 
been poor before the Great War, with 
the aristocratic poverty of the South, 
but had recouped their fortunes during 
the struggle overseas, and were now 
purchasing antiques to put in their an- 
cestral mansion, their own having 
been sold during the lean years. 

But Mary Lee was, she announced, 
fed up on home surroundings. “I want 
more than the mid-Victorian atmos- 
phere which is Mother’s. So I am on 
my way to’ New York to study music. 
I have a voice. . .” 

She seemed to think Michael ought 
to be interested, but he was not. As for 
Marty Van Duyne who had come with 
him from the tea room, he wished she 
would let him alone. Marty had al- 
ways seemed to him like some fine and 
perfect piece of mechanism, such as a 
jeweled watch or a gilded clock. Beside 
the simplicity and naturalness of Vir- 
ginia Oliphant she was like a doil 
wound up and ticking. 

He was surprised when the candle- 
sticks were put up, but decided that 
Miss Oliphant had changed her mind 
about them. He got them after spirited 
bidding against the dealers. He had to 
pay much more than he could afford; 
he wanted them not only because of 
their value for his collection, but be- 
cause they were prized by Virginia 
Oliphant. If she ever wanted them back 
he would let her have them. 

He intended to see her again, before 
he left Annapolis. He hoped she might 
return to the house before the sale was 
over. But Marty Van Duyne insisted 
on carrying him off to see the John 
Paul Jones’ crypt. He had no reason to 
refuse and went. The crypt, of course, 
was only an excuse; Marty had things 
to talk about, and one of the things 
was Virginia Oliphant. 

“Tony’s fallen for her. Did you ever 
see anything like it?” 

“How long has he known her?” 

“He met her this morning.” 

Michael laughed, “It probably isn’t 
very deep.” 

“One can never tell,” Marty’s laugh 
was lazy, “but I wish you'd cut him 
out, Michael. Tony’s my property.” 

He laughed and refused to discuss 
it further, and when they went back 
to the Inn, they found Virginia gone. 
The big car was standing in front of 
the door, and Mrs. Bleecker demanded, 
“Where in the world have you been, 
Marty? Tony has been looking every- 
where for you.” 

“Tt does him good to look,’ Marty 
said, lazily, and that was the end of it. 

Michael was cffered a seat in the 
big car. “We are dining with friends 
tonight in Baltimore,” Jane Bleecker 
told him, “but we are going on to New 
York in the morning and can take you.” 

“T am staying over,” Michael told 
her, and Tony said: “I’m riding up to 
Baltimore with them, but I'll be back 
tomorrow morning and will see you 
then.” 

Michael did not care in the least 
whether he saw Tony. He was staying 
over in Annapolis because of Virginia 


Oliphant. He intended to have another 
talk with her—to see the color come 
and go in her cheeks—to listen to the 
thrilling sweetness of her voice. 

He telephoned long distance to his 
secretary, “I'll not be home until 
Monday.” There was no one else to 
whom to telephone. Since his wife’s 
death he had lived alone. In his apart- 
ment in Gramercy Park were two im- 
passive Japanese servants. Nobody 
would care whether he came or went. 
It had been years since anybody had 
cared even when Helen was alive. 

He went over to the Oliphant house, 
and found everyone gone. He knocked, 
but no one came to the door. A neigh- 
bor said the young people had left 
word with her they would be back 
at six. 

Hoping that he might meet them, 
Michael made his way through the 
old town. Crossing a long wooden 
bridge, he followed a path which led 
through fields and groves of pines and 
oaks, coming finally to a secluded spot 
which gave a view of the river. 

Here he laid himself down to rest, 
stretching at full length on the dry 
sweet grass, and pillowing his head on 
his arm. 

He loved the out-of-doors with a 
passion which was second to none in 
his nature. Yet for ten years he had 
been caged. First in an apartment on 
Park Avenue with Helen, now in his 
own smaller apartment in Gramercy 
Park. And when he had not been shut 
up in apartments he had been shut up 
in his office. Such holidays as he had 
allowed himself had been shared, per- 
force, with Helen. And Helen had 
chosen fashionable resorts to which 
she had carried with her trunks of 
charming clothes. She had been very 
lovely to look upon when she wore the 
clothes. That was why he had married 
her. Because she had been so. very 
beautiful, and he thought her beauty 
more than skin deep. 


2s 


His boyhood had been spent away 


from cities. His father had died when 
he was six, his mother when he was 
nine. He had divided his time after 
his mother’s death, between one grand- 
father’s somewhat depleted acres in 
Virginia and another grandfather’s 
seemingly inexhaustible forests in 
Maine. There had been schooldays in 
Switzerland, with winter sports, sum- 
mer holidays in rural England with 
cousins who had cows and bees and 
orchards, and when he had gone to 
college, it had been to his rich grand- 
father’s alma mater in Maine, set 
around with hills and far from the 
haunts of men. 

And then, finding at college that he 
wielded a facile pen, Michael had 
sought New York as the mecca for 
aspiring authors. But he had given 
up his own writing to edit a maga- 
zine. ‘And in all those years Pan 
had piped among the rushes and 
Michael had shut his ears to the sound. 
Yet it had been, perhaps, the reason 
for his great success that he had 
opened the pages of his magazine not 
to those who wrote of degeneracy and 
despair, but to those who wrested 
romance from life—the romance of 
sea and of prairie, of mountain and 
of plain. All that he had hoped for, 
he bought for his magazine. 

His wife had had no sympathy with 
his success. He was letting himself be, 
she had told him, unpardonably pro- 
vincial. He had refused to argue with 
her. How could one argue a thing like 
that? Pan had never piped for Helen. 
That would have been his answer if 
he had cared to make it. 

[Continued on page 92} 
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Buy a bottle 
what you save 


Or two pairs of silk stockings? Or a 
pair of gloves? You can have them. 
Both men and women buy little things 
they want with the saving achieved 
by using Listerine Tooth Paste at 25c 
in place of costlier dentifrices that 


accomplish no more. 


iri - 
an ideal tooth paste at 25‘ 


1928 
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S makers of Listerine, we learned much 
A about the requirements for firm, healthy 
gums, and beautiful gleaming teeth. 

We felt that there was room for an im- 
provement in the quality of toothpaste—and a 
real demand for a lower price. 

Therefore we have created a first class denti- 
frice suitable for all types of teeth. Listerine 
Tooth Paste is its name, and its price is but 25c 
for the large tube. Such a price for such a 
paste is possible only because of ultra-modern 
methods of manufacture and mass production. 


of pequme with 


The moment you begin to use Listerine Tooth 
Paste, you will be conscious of the delightful, 
fresh, clean and healthy feeling of your mouth 
and gums. And in a very short time you will 
note a marked improvement in your teeth—a 
new and gleaming whiteness. 

And remember, Listerine Tooth Paste ac- 
complishes an average savings of three dollars a 
year per person, assuming that a tube a month 
is used. Think how substantial is the saving, 
when there are several in a family. Lambert 
Pharmacal Company, St. Louis, Mo., U. S. A, 
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Once again, 
Heywood- W akefield popularizes 





5a new trend in furniture. This time it 


| is in quaint and charming Normandy 


| designs, upholstered in gaily colored 
chintzes, silk damasks, and ratinés and 
finished in such unusual colors as parch- 
| ment, mellow maple, ebony, antique 
mahogany, and others. Your dealer 
will be pleased to show you the new 
Normandy suites and occasional chairs 
which are authentic in design, beau- 


tiful and in good taste, as well 





as reasonable 


in price. 











B 
te 6 cents to cover the cost of mailing our ! 


helpful book “ Color Furniture i in the Home” e 
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a WASHINGTON STREET - BOSTON, — 
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‘|’ CLOTHES IDEAS | 
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AST FALL, when I was in 
France, I admired the dress 
which the daughter of our 
hostess was wearing, and 
she confessed it was three 
years old, originally rose- 
beige, now dyed a rich, deep 
shade of red! 








The 
you with thrifty little tricks like that— 
tricks which it pays to imitate. 


French are eternally surprising 


Most of us have dresses, which, if 
allowed to remain their original color, 
are discarded or seldom worn. Redyed, 
they become favorites again. 


Just get a package or two of true, 
fadeless Diamond Dyes, and try your 
hand at tinting or dyeing. You'll be 
amazed to see how easy it is to use 
Diamond Dyes, and you'll be delighted 


by the results. Diamond Dyes never 
disappoint you. The “know-how” is in 
the dyes. They are real dyes, like those 
used when the cloth was made. They 


never give things that redyed look or 
take the life out of cloth like make- 
shift, inferior dyes. Crisp, bright new 
colors appear like magic, right over the 
old, faded ones. Simple directions in 
each package of Diamond Dyes enable 
you to secure more than sixty tints and 
shades with them, including everything 
that’s fashionable this season. Sales 
of over twenty million packages a year 
show how women depend on them. 


























FREE 


ideas, 







Mail the coupon and 
I'll send you my big 
book of dollar- saving 
fully illustrated in colors 








MAE MARTIN 
c/o Diamond Dyes 
Burlington, Vermont 


Please send “Color Craft” FREE. 
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Address 
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And now Pan was piping! The river 
flowed by, and up from the edges 
came a thin fluting sound. There were 
those who might have said it was the 
wind among the rushes. But Michael 
knew better. It was Pan. 

And then, all at once, breaking in, 
the sound of voices. And Michael, 
peering through the screen of vines, 
saw walking across the fields toward 
him, Virginia Oliphant and her brother. 

The sun was setting and lighted the 
world like a conflagration. The fence 
rails and tree trunks were laced with 
the wine-red of Virginia creeper, and 
the vermilion of poison ivy. The 
ground was carpeted with dried grass 
and fallen leaves, amber and scarlet. 

And of this radiance, Virginia Oli- 
phant was the center. To Michael, 
raising himself on his arm to look, she 
seemed a splendid young goddess. 

For a long time she was silent, then 
she said: “Rickey, I wish that you 
might get all this in your book.” 

“All what?” 

“This beauty—this burning beauty 
—Oh, Rickey, that’s the name for 
your book—Burning Beauty. Our lives 
have been so drab. We've always 
longed for the things we couldn’t have. 
And now you can fill your pages with 
flame and color like some gorgeous old 
painting.” 

She was thrilled by the thought of 
it. And Michael was thrilled. Burning 
Beauty—Burning Beauty—the name 
began to swing back and forth in his 
mind. He knew a good title when he 
found one. 

Young Oliphant was not enthusias- 
tic. “It’s a good enough name,” he 
said with some impatience, “but I'll 
have to think things out for myself. 
It won’t be your book, but mine, 
Jinny.” 

Silence again fell between them, and 
presently, out of that silence, Virginia 
began to speak. Of her hopes for her 
brother—of her own desire to help. 
Michael, listening, thought bitterly that 
the young cub wasn’t worth it. He had 
dreamed like this for himself and 
Helen. And he had had to go on alone. 

The sun dropped below the horizon. 
The world was amethyst and gray. The 
air was clear with the illumination 
which comes before the dark. Virginia 
rose. “It’s getting late, Rickey. We 
must go.” 

As they passed Michael’s hiding 
place, he heard her say, “How much 
money did Grogan give you, Rickey?” 

“A thousand in cash.” 

“Where is it?” 

Rickey slapped his chest. “In here.” 

“Oh—you oughtn’t to be carrying 
so much money.” 

“It was too late to put it in the 
bank.” 

“When you get back to the house 
you’d better hide it in a safe place.” 

“You worry too much, Jinny.” 

They walked on, their voices grow- 
ing faint and fainter. The wind sighed 
in the rushes. The pipes of Pan played 
a plaintive tune. De kness had fallen 
on the waters, and one burning star 
hung high in the purple heavens. 

It was time to go, but he still lay 
there, looking out into the darkening 
night. Suddenly he was aware of a 
rustle near him which was not made by 
the wind or the wings of some late 
homing bird. Michael sat up. A man 
was rising up from a flat boat which 
had been hidden among the rushes at 
the edge of the river. He must have 
heard what the boy and girl had said 
about the money. 

The dark form went padding along 
the path the two young people had 
taken. It came to Michael that he was 


on their trail—that he knew Rickey 
had a thousand dollars in his pocket. 

Michael jumped to his feet. As he 
too took the path, he saw the goiden 
arc of the moon spanning the horizon. 
It gave light to the little grove as he 
went through it, and when he came 
again into the open, it showed Virginia 
and her brother walking slowly across 
a stretch of pasture. 

Even as he looked, Virginia and her 
brother entered the second grove. 
Michael’s cry rang out as the man 
came up behind Rickey. 

But Michael’s shout had warned 
them, and Rickey turning, grappled 
with his assailant. 

Michael was there in time to help 
him and to hear him say, disgustedly, 
“Tt’s Lute Carney.” 

“Well,” the man’s tone was insolent, 
“what you goin’ to do about it?” 

Rickey gave an embarrassed laugh, 
“Let you go, I suppose.” 

Michael interposed, “Surely not.” 

“He’s drunk,” Rickey said, “he 
wouldn’t have hurt me.” 

“He knew you had money.” 

“T tell you he’s drunk. Lute’s not 
a thug.” 

Virginia had not spoken. She said, 
very low, to Michael, “Don’t let him 
go. Don’t.” 

Rickey’s voice was sharp. “This is 
my affair, Jinny. I'll manage it.” 

“Oh!” The exclamation was one of 
smothered distress. She began to walk 
on and Michael followed her. 

“What does your brother mean by 
it?” he demanded. 

“Don’t ask me—” 

“Tf I can help—” 

“You can’t.” 

Michael stopped and looked back to 
where the two men stood. “Is it safe 
for us to leave them?” 

“Rickey won’t like it if we don’t.” 

“He is making a great mistake.” 

She spoke suddenly and rapidly: 
“Mr. McMillan, do you remember the 
story of the spoons? How that Richard 
Oliphant gambled and drank, and that 
in every generation there has been a 
drinking and a gambling Oliphant? It’s 
picturesque and romantic in the past, 
but in the present it’s hateful and hor- 
rible. That’s why I am trying to get 
Rickey away from here. There are 
older men and he plays cards with 
them. Lute is one. And he has a dread- 
ful influence over Rickey.” 

He saw that she was at the end of 
her self-control. “Is there anything I 
can do? Let me be your friend.” 

She hesitated, then said, very low, 
“How can you be my friend? When 
you can’t keep faith with me?” 

He stopped and looked at her in 
surprise. “Why, what have I done?” 

“Oh, why did you buy the candle- 
ticks when I told you I wanted to keep 
them?” 

“T bought them to save them. Don’t 
you realize that when they were put 
up, they’d go to the highest bidder? 
And I knew you wouldn’t want just 
anybody to have them. They are yours 
now, if you will take them.” 

She drew a quick breath of relief, 
“Oh—I am stupid.” 

They laughed together, the eager 
laughter of two people who have found 
each other out of a world of men and 
women. Their laughter was stilled, 
however, as Rickey joined them. “Lute 
was eating from my hand before I 
left him,” he said with a touch of 
boastfulness. “(He was drunk as a lord.” 

“Rather a dangerous sort of friend, 
I should say,” Michael remarked. 

Rickey blazed, “He’s not my friend 
—he’s not a gentleman!” 

[Continued on page 95] 
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Still—That Schoolgirl Complexion 


Youth retained by Nature’s ways in skin care, means natural 


loveliness. These precious oils embodied in a beauty soap 











In Paris, too, 
It’s now Palmolive 


Today in France, home of cosmetics, 
Palmolive is one of the two largest 
selling toilet soaps, having sup- 
sheoaia French soaps by the score. 
French women, the most sophisti- 
cated of all women in beauty culture, 
by the thousands have discarded 
French soaps and adopted safe and 
gentle Palmolive. 














Palmolive Soap is untouched by human hands until 
you break the wrapper—it is never sold unwrapped 


To art of keeping young—of staying beau- 
tiful—today is simply the secret of keeping 
natural beauty. 


No matter what the calendar may say, youth 
lies in a youthful skin—in a naturally lovely 
complexion that defies the touch of Time. That 
natural loveliness—that charm of youth retained 
—can only come from following Nature’s rule. 


Nature’s great cosmetic beautifiers are the 
oils of the palm and olive tree. In their crude 
state they were prized by ancient beauties — 
today, scientifically blended, they are found in 
one soap only—Palmolive. 


Only a pure beauty soap—to keep that 
schoolgirl complexion 
The gentle cleansing oils soothingly penetrate 
the pores, remove accumulations which, if left, 
would form into blackheads, or, becoming in- 
fected, would cause unsightly blemishes. 


Nightly cleansing with the rich lather of this 
famous beauty soap~a soap made for one pur- 


pose only, the fostering of good complexions— 
is a sacred rule with millions. Fresh radiance, 
natural charm, result from its regular use, this 
way, each night. 


Do this at least once daily 


Wash your face gently with soothing Paimolive 
Soap, massaging its balmy lather softly into the 
skin with your two hands. Rinse thoroughly, 
first with warm water, then with cold. Dry by 
patting with a soft towel—never rub the gentle 
skin fabric. 


If your skin is inclined to be dry, apply a 
touch of good cold cream—that is all. Do this 
regularly, and particularly in the evening. Use 
powder and rouge if you wish, but never leave 
them on over night. 


And Palmolive costs but 10c the cake! So 
little that millions let it do for their bodies 
what it does for their faces. Obtain a cake today, 
then note the amazing difference one week 
makes. The Palmolive-Peet Company, Chicago, 
Illinois. 


PALMOLIVE RADIO HOUR—Broadcast every Friday night—from 10 to 11 p.m., eastern time; 9 to 10 p. m., 
central time—over station WEAF and 32 stations associated with The National Broadcasting Company. 


KEEP THAT SCHOOLGIRL COMPLEXION 
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Strikingly beautiful are the lines 
and colors of the new Fordor Sedan 


Cotorrut as the newest autumn shades, sty]- 
ish as the latest mode, strikingly beautiful in 
line and contour is the new Fordor Sedan. 

Seeing it drawn up before your home, its 
exquisite two-tone color harmonies set off by 
bright touches of gleaming 
metal, you half expect a 
liveried chauffeur to step 
out and bow you to your 
seat. For it is a car like that 
—with a bit of an air 
about it. 

The rich beauty of its 
finish and appointments will 
charm you no less than its 
beauty of line and color. All 
hardware is full-nickeled, in 
distinctive scroll design. 
Lounge seats are wide and 
deeply cushioned. Uphol- 
stery is soft and luxurious, 





The new Fordor Sedan has been built to 
seat five people in real comfort. Note the 
generous room between front and rear seats. 


yet long wearing, with a brown 
hairline stripe in pleasing harmony 
with the light brown trimming. 

Arm rests, oval bow light, flex- 
ible robe rail and embossed cloth 
paneling around the doors 
and front seat are other wel- 
come and distinctive touches 
which help to give the new 
Fordor Sedan the appearance 
of a custom built car. 

Above all, you will like 
the new Fordor Sedan be- 
cause it is so roomy and so 
comfortable. 

The new transverse springs 
and Houdaille hydraulic 
shock absorbers soften the 
force of road shocks and 
bumps and eliminate the 
side sway and the bouncing 


Forp Motor CoMPaNy 


Detroit, Mich. 


rebound which are the cause of 
most motoring fatigue. 

Arrange now for a demonstration 
of the new Ford and test this com- 
fort for yourself. Sit behind the 
wheel and know, from your own personal 
experience, the thrill of driving this great 
new Car. 

Then you will realize that here, at a low 
price, is everything you want or need in a 
modern automobile . . . beautiful low lines 
... choice of colors . . . 40-horse-power engine 
... Speed of 55 to 65 miles an hour. . . quick 
acceleration ... restful riding comfort . . . 
mechanical, internal expanding four-wheel 
brakes and separate emergency or parking 
brakes (all fully enclosed) . . . 20 to-30 miles 
per gallon of gasoline, depending on your 
speed .. . Triplex shatter-proof glass wind- 
shield. . . reliability . . . economy of operation 
and low cost of up-keep. 
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BURNING BEAUTY 


[Continued from page 92] 


“T see,” drily. 

“No, you don’t see,” Rickey’s tone 
was insolent, “but I don’t know that 
it is any of your affair.” 

“Rickey,” his sister protested. 

“Oh, well,” the boy plunged on ahead 
of them, walking alone. 

“You must forgive him,” Virginia 
apologized, “he isn’t himself. He’s a 
dear, usually. Things have upset him.” 

“Don’t weaken him by being sorry 
for him,” Michael advised. 

“Oh, but I love him,” she said it 
simply yet with a passion which si- 
lenced his arguments. 

“It is something,” Michael said in 
a moved voice, “to be loved like that.” 

Michael stopped and looked down at 
Virginia. ““No one,” he said, “has ever 
loved my weakness as well as my 
strength.” 

Her eyes raised to his, “Not your 
mother?” 

“She died when I was a child.” 

“Was there never anyone else?” 

“There was my wife. She never loved 
me.” 

“Oh—” in the white moonlight he 
saw her face with a sort of divine pity 
on it. “I’m sorry—” 

He lifted her hand and kissed it. And 
he knew in that moment what in all 
the years he had yearned for—some- 
one to be sorry. 

“What shall we do about the candle- 
sticks?” 

“You’d better keep them. Rickey 
will hate it if I take them back.” 

“Rickey,” he said, with a note of 
impatience. “Do you ever think of any- 
one but Rickey?” 

He was to ask that question often in 
the months to follow. Sometimes with 
the desperation of despair. He was yet 
to learn that strength is always at the 
mercy of weakness. That Virginia 
Oliphant was of the stuff which braves 
storm and wind at the cry of a child or 
the bleat of a lamb. 

When they reached the house Rickey 
stood waiting for them on the steps. “I 
think,” he said, his head high, “that I 
owe you an apology, Mr. McMillan. I 
was in a beastly mood.” 

Michael knew then, as he was often 
to know afterward, the ‘disarming 
effect of Rickey’s charm. The boy had 
his arm on his sister’s shoulder, and as 
he spoke he drew her toward him. 
Standing there together in the moon- 
light, they seemed to embody all that 
was youthful and inspiring. Michael 
felt old and world-weary beside them. 

“Why remember anything,” he asked 
smiling, “that is unpleasant?” 

He hoped Virginia would invite him 
to come in but she did not. So he said 
good-by and walked away in a tumult 
of emotion. Why hadn’t he asked if he 
might see her tomorrow night? How 
was he going to endure the dragging 
hours which must intervene until an- 
other meeting? 

The next morning Michael went to 
service in the Navy Chapel. He had 
not been to church for years—not 
since the day of Helen’s funeral. The 
affair of the funeral had been one of 
great pomp and ceremony. Helen’s 
family had insisted that it should be. 
And Michael had looked on and had 
not shed a tear. He had been called 
cold-hearted. But what he felt had 
been too deep for tears. He could not 
weep for that which he had lost. For 
he had lost Helen long before the pass- 
ing of her physical presence. Their 
married life had been a failure. From 
the beginning, at times they faced the 
chaos of separation, but had been held 
together by their mutual distaste for 
publicity. Then death had given them 
their divorce. And that had seemed the 


end of it. But it had not been the end, 
for Michael had felt that he could 
not bear a second time the hurt which 
had come to him through Helen. 

That morning in the chapel, however, 
when he had sat in church beside his 
mother—that little mother of his, poor 
in worldly goods, but rich in spirit 
possessions. He rarely thought of her 
without an ache in the throat. 

And what was he—her son now? 
A money getter, a material minded, a 
sophisticate. Yet he felt that his 
mother would have found excuses for 
him. She would have known the stress 
of soul of the child he once had been. 

A visiting bishop spoke and what he 
said was soul-stirring. The great win- 
dow above the chancel showed an il- 
lumined Christ walking on the sea. The 
whole atmosphere was one of faith in 
an unseen world. But Michael had lost 
faith in everything. He asked nothing 
of life except the day’s work, the fight 
for a place on the ladder of success. He 
had won his place, yet he had not fol- 
lowed the light which had guided his 
boyhood. His mother had held aloft a 
torch, and he had thrown it down. 

With Virginia Oliphant, however, 
might he not lift again the torch? It 
seemed to him as if in the golden space 
about him, Virginia’s spirit hovered. 
He remembered the things which yes- 
terday he had heard her say to her 
brother. So his mother had talked to 
him. So such women spoke to the men 
they loved. 

He left the church in a mood of 
exaltation. He had resolved to see Vir- 
ginia that afternoon, or perhaps that 
night. Surely she would let him come— 

It was a bit early, and he sat for a 
moment in the lounge of his hotel be- 
fore going to the dining room. And 
while he sat there, he saw Anthony 
Bleecker come down the wide steps 
which led to an outer entrance, stop- 
ping here and there to speak to people 
he knew. At last he reached Michael. 
“Still here, McMillan?” 

“Yes.” Tony dropped down in a 
chair and lighted a cigarette. “Great 
old sale, wasn’t it? Mother sent word 
that you’re to come to Derekdale for a 
week-end. She’s got a lot of things to 
show you.” 

“T’m a busy man.” 

“Oh, well, you'll find Midget’s things 
worth locking at. She’s a decided little 
person. She’ll have that sampler from 
Virginia Oliphant. You'll see—” 

Michael’s heart jumped at the name 
but he said nothing. 

“Beauty, isn’t she?” 

“Who?” 

“Virginia Oliphant.” 

Michael didn’t want to discuss her. 

Tony went rambling on—‘I’m to 
have supper with her tonight in the old 
kitchen. I’m rather keen about it.” 

Michael sat there with an impassive 
face, but he knew that he hated Tony, 
hated all his glory and glitter. 

He did not eat any lunch. He went 
out again and walked for miles, coming 
to the place where last night he had 
seen Virginia Oliphant lift her arms to 
the sun. Oh, all women were alike. They 
looked like saints, but they gave their 
favors to men indiscriminately. Until 
yesterday morning Virginia had never 
seen Anthony Bleecker, and here he 
was discussing her beauty, lightly, with 
laughter. Michael could not speak of 
her without a sense of her sacredness. 

Oh well, he was a fool. He had told 
himself that before. The sun shone 
brightly on the river, the gulls flashed 
against the blue. But for Michael the 
glory of the day had departed. His 
heart was dead. 

[Continued in NOVEMBER McCALv’s ] 
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MAKE THIS 


TAND before your mirror. 
With your forefinger press 
against the lower gum. Increase 
the pressure gradually. Then 
quickly lift your finger. Its shape 
is outlined in white on the gum. 
Gradually the blood returns and 
the gum feels invigorated. 
* * a 
That is what happens when gums 
are massaged with Forhan’s night 
and morning. The gums are kept 
youthful, healthy. And as a re- 
sult, teeth remain alive and sound, 
provided they are submitted to 
dental inspection at regular in- 
tervals. 


Why Gums Must Be 
Exercised 


Neglected gums pull 
away from the teeth. 
They soften and soon 
become a favorite 
breeding ground for 
such insidious trou- 
bles as Pyorrhea, Gin- 
givitis, and Trench 
Mouth — enemies of 
good health. As your 
dentist will tell you, 
to keep gums firm and 
free from infection, 
you must brush and 
massage them. 

First thing in the 
morning and the last 
thing at night, mas- 
sage your gums with 
Forhan’s for the 
Gums. Just apply 
Forhan’s to the index 
finger and thumb. 


Forhan’s for the gums 








Daily Massaging 
with Forhan’s 


keeps gums healthy and 


teeth alive 














“ MINUTE TE 


Rub uppez and lower gums both 
inside and out, rub the roof of 
the mouth until you feel the ex- 
hilarating glow that comes with 
increased circulation. Directions 
are in booklet that comes with 
each tube. 


Don’t Be Among 
The Unlucky 4 out of 5 


Protect health against the grim 
foe that strikes 4 out of 5 after 
forty and thousands younger, 
dread Pyorrhea. Use Forhan’s 
as a massage, as a dentifrice. 

It cleans teeth and restores 
their natural white- 
ness. It protects them 
against acids which 
cause decay. 

And in addition, it 
helps to firm gums 
and keep them youth- 
ful and sound. This 
dentifrice, the formula 
of R.J.Forhan,D.D.S., 
is compounded with 
Forhan’s Astringent 
used by dentists in the 
treatmentofPyorrhea. 

Don’t wait for warn- 
ing signs, for gums to 
bleed and recede from 
teeth, for teeth to 
loosen in their sock- 
ets. Begin using For- 
han’s for the Gums, 
today. Atalidruggists, 
35c and 60c. 


Formula of 
R. J. Forban, D. D. S. 


Forhan Company, New York 





ST 


YOUR TEETH ARE ONLY AS HEALTHY AS YOUR GUMS 





hoe 
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She did the shopping 


for Flooring A ei that Lasts 


IKE any other important household 
furnishing, flooring for the new home 
should be a matter of a woman’s choice. 

And so he left this decision to Aer. 

She read everything she could find on floor- 
ing. She observed. She asked questions. She 
compared. Finally she went to her retail lum- 
ber dealer and looked over samples of flooring. 


She Asked for “Beauty 


Her desire for beauty she found best ful- 
filled in Southern Pine flooring, not only in 
the natural wood itself, but in the finished 
panels which she was shown. It took a va- 
riety of finishes well, she learned—and, more 
important, kept that initial beauty with a 
minimum of daily care! 


Quite as important, Southern Pine Floors 
are durable. For more than a century South- 
ern Pine has proved its splendid resistance to 
wear and weather, in many uses, and has been 
chosen for flooring where the most exacting 
demands required maximum durability. 

So she chose * Southern Pine. 


A Book on Flooring 


You can well afford to read the booklet, 
**Beauty Plus Service in Floors,’’ an illumi- 
nating discussion of flooring which covers 
the care of floors as well as the choice of 
flooring. It will be sent free, without obli- 
gation. Please use the coupon below 


SOUTHERN PINE ASSOCIATION 
NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA 








* This flooring is obtainable in either 
Short Leaf Southern Pine or Long 
LeafSouthernPine. Bothareequal- 
ly beautiful in finish,grain and tex- '™ Floors. 
ture. For floors subject to unusual Name 


SOUTHERN Pine Association, New Orleans, La. 
Gentlemen: Please send me your free booklet “Beauty Plus Service 


McC No.1 





wear, the Long Leaf specie has an 
added quality of extreme strength 


and durability Address 























The whole world knows Aspirin as an effective antidote for 
pain. But it’s just as important to know that there is only one 
genuine Bayer Aspirin. The name Bayer is on every tablet, and 
on the box. If it says Bayer, it’s genuine; and if it doesn’t, it is 


not! Headaches are dispelled by Bayer Aspirin. 


So are colds, 


and the pain that goes with them; even neuralgia, neuritis, and 


rheumatism promptly relieved. 


with proven directions. 


Get Bayer—at any drugstore— 


Physicians prescribe Bayer Aspirin; 


it does NOT affect the heart 


Aspirin is the trade mark of Bayer Manufacture of Monoaceticacidester of Salicylicacid 
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THE STAR LADY 


[Continued from page 25 | 


I realized that what Madam had given 
to the theater was immortal, I deter- 
mined, deep within me, that always 
thereafter the theater should be first, 
and Jessie Bonstelle, second. May I 
keep my peace! 

It was Madam’s death and my new 
humility that made me eager to make a 
real contribution to the theater, some- 
thing that would be distinctive, that 
would last, that would carry to many 
hearts a deep and fervent message. All 
along the years from my childhood 
there had run through my mind the 
ghost of an idea. You know how that 
happens; it comes at first not half re- 
vealed, yet you know it is there, and 
then it comes again and again, and 
again fades away. Then one day it 
comes gleaming, quite clear. After 
years, this haunting idea came clear to 
me. I wanted to play Jo in Little 
Women. 

As I nursed my newly recognized 
ambition I repeated the experience 
common to all of us. The haunting 
half-revealed idea, once out in the open, 
develops a thousand reasons for its 
persistence. I began to realize how 
much I had lived with memories of the 
Alcotts. If there is anyone alive who 
does not yet know that Little Women 
and Little Men and Jo’s Boys are ac- 
tual records of the family life of Louisa 
Alcott, thinly disguised under the name 
of fiction, that person is surely an ex- 
ception. Jo was Louisa Alcott herself, 
and the sisters, Aunt March, and the 
father and mother, Laurie and John 
Brooke had their counterparts in real 
life. My own mother had talked to me 
of the Alcotts all the days of my child- 
hood and many of her definite methods 
of training me were taken from 
“Marmee.” I could not count the times 
I had read Little Women. And always 
I was Jo. Of course the only thing I 
have ever had in common with Jo 
physically is a big nose. My legs are too 
short and my hair is golden not chest- 
nut and I just won’t do. But spiritually, 
ah, that is another story! I was one of 
the millions and millions of girls in this 
land who had loved Jo and admired Jo, 
and wept with Jo and copied Jo as 
well as I could. We sometimes call the 
boys and girls of today sophisticated 
and blasé. Try them out and see how 
many of them have read and love 
Little Women! Their sophistication is 
about as deep as Meg’s at the party; 
they are franker and know more, but 
they feel about the same. 

De you remember how Marmee, 
when the girls had been naughty, par- 
ticularly when Jo lost her temper, used 
to say nothing, but would slip a little 
note under Jo’s pillow that night which 
Jo would find, and read, and cry over? 
Mother did that with me. Many a time 
I sneaked off to bed with a desperate 
hope that a note might zot be there, 
only to find it with its loving message 
awaiting me. I would read and repent, 
and filled with good resolutions, weep 
myself to sleep. 


FTER a great deal of correspon- 
dence, I went to Boston and was 
duly received by the two members of 
the Alcott family most concerned, the 
brothers John Alcott and Fred Pratt, 
who were the originals of the Daisy 
and Demi of Little Women. They 
were charming, cultivated gentlemen 
with the usual New England aversion 
to publicity especially in anything that 
concerned their home affairs. The dif- 
ference in names was due to John’s 
adoption by Bronson Alcott, Fred re- 
taining his father’s name of Pratt. 
They were polite to me but quite frigid. 
Finally Fred Pratt said: 


“We hardly think that we care to 
see our mother (the original of Meg) 
on the stage.” If you could hear those 
words as he spoke them, cool, decided, 
and final, you would know just how 
the heart of Jessie Bonstelle stood 
still for a second and went on with a 
sickening thud-thud—so slowly it 
seemed to stop. For right there things 
rested. I didn’t rest. I tried again and 
again but it was of no use. Then I 
stopped trying. But not for very long, 
for one day my newspaper informed 
me that Fred Pratt had fallen suddenly 
ill and had passed from this world. I 
waited a decent interval and went to 
Boston. I had only one man to con- 
vince this time. John Alcott saw me 
and was a little amused. 

“You felt that Fred was the main 
objector to the play,” he said. “Well 
you are right. I am inclined to allow the 
presentation of a play if you will sub- 
mit the manuscript to me for ap- 
proval.” That time my heart beat so 
fast I could hardly manage to keep up 
with it. It was wonderful, glerious 
news! I hurried to Rochester and 
sought out my old friend Colonel War- 
ren and coaxed him to write a scenario 
for the play. Colonel Warren wrote 
the scenario and I mailed it to John 
Alcott. He approved it and Colonel 
Warren went to work upon the play 
itself. I trod on air those days. But 
alas, my old friend was not well; be- 
fore he had completed the first act he 
too passed away. 

I felt completely baffled. It seemed 
that I was never to see Little Women 
upon the stage. That year and for sev- 
eral after I sought out playwright after 
playwright begging each one to con- 
sider the dramatization of Little Wo- 
men. One Sunday while I was with my 
company in Buffalo I ran over to visit 
Marian de Forest who was then dra- 
matic critic on the Buffalo Express. I 
washed my hair and dried it on Mari- 
an’s back porch while I told her about 
my struggles to produce Little Wo- 
men. I found that she knew and loved 
the book even as I did, and she was 
full of enthusiasm for the play. 

“But who are you going to get to 
write it?” she asked. “I know the play 
would be a great success.” 

“Then you are going to write it,” I 
declared. 

“Oh, come now,” she said laughing. 
“T never wrote a play and I don’t 
know that I could.” 

“Well, all dramatic critics come to it 
sooner or later,” I retorted, “and if 
you'll just try I'll help. And your in- 
experience will be an asset. You won’t 
have so many ideas of your own and 
you will be more ready to submit to 
the corrections of the Alcotts.” 

Marian agreed that this might be 
true. She worked out a scenario which 
John Alcott approved and then she set 
to work on the play. Once it was begun 
the members of the Alcott family co- 
operated in whole hearted fashion. 
They placed all their records at our 
disposal, all their collections of let- 
ters, Louisa’s writings and diaries. We 
went to the old Alcott house and ab- 
sorbed atmosphere in the very attic 
where Jo wrote her stories. We saw 
and talked with numbers of old friends 
of Louisa Alcott and from them came 
some of the best lines in the play. 


HEN we got to New York and 
our apartment at the National 
Arts Club Al became very ill. Before 
long he was fighting for his life. And I, 
wanting nothing more then than to 
stay by him, had to tramp the streets 
trying to find a producer to make good 
[Continued on page 98 | 
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These two great fears are ended 


for WOMEN 


No possibility of offense to others 


No more self - consciousness 
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The New Sanitary Pad which deodorizes 





IMPROVED 
KOTEX 


Now Deodorizes* and is Shaped 
to Fit 


OT only does Improved Kotex offer a soothing 
softness and tested absorbency far beyond that of 
ordinary sanitary pads, but it provides freedom from two 
fears that harass women at trying times: it is treated, by 
patented process, to end all odors; it is shaped to fit 
so that there is no visible evidence of sanitary protection. 
The thought that one may be offending others is ended 
by the new deodorization process. All feeling of being 
conspicuous because of the bulkiness of usual methods 
is now gone, too. A delightful mental relief is added to 
the great physical comfort of this improved product. 
The treatment which makes both gauze and filler 
softer eliminates chafing, and binding. When you need 
greater or less protection you simply add or remove 
layers of filler. And you dispose of Kotex instantly, 
without laundry. 
Buy a box today. It is 45c for a box of twelve at any 
drug, dry goods or department store. 


Deodorizes ... 
and 4 other important features: 


1—Softer gauze ends chafing; pliable filler absorbs 


as no other substance can; 
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2—Corners are rounded and tapered; no evidence of 


Sanitary protection under any gown; 


3 — Deodorizes—safely, thoroughly, by a new and ex- 
clusive patented process; 


4—Adjust it to your needs; filler may be made 
thinner, thicker, narrower, as required, 


and 
5—It is easily disposed of; no unpleasant laundry. 


*Kotex is the only sanitary pad that deodo 


by patented process. (Patented No. 1,670, 


granted May 22, 1928.) 


rizes 
587, 
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| Lovely Things 
Yourself 








READ! 

“* Made $14.00 one 
afternoon doing little 
odd things over.’’ 
“* Have started\asav- 
ings account just to 
see what I can do 
—was surprised to 
Sind I had taken in 
$300.00.”" 

“Thave had a big 
day today, cashed in 
nearly $100.00.”" 


Earn money at home, this fascinating new 
way, in spare time—through membership 
in Fireside Industries, the national organ- 
ization of artistic home workers! 


HIS is the most delightful work you could imagine; 
you willenjoy every minute you devote to it. Many 


Beautiful Book 


people do it solely for the artistic pleasure they get _Leisis the greatest 


in creating beautiful things. But it also pays surprisingly FREE —_ 7 — 
well, for there is an enormous demand for gift-wares. Saanaieetlel: I hace 
hmong of ~~ —— —— to $25 a week, and have The beautiful Book of Fireside sold numbers of 
uilt up profitable businesses from small xo Industries, illustrated in color, things, and have or- 


Think of decorating a magazine rack, for example, re- 
quiring only an hour’s work, and realizing a profit of $2.00. 
What other work could be so interesting and pay so well! 


explains all about this new way 
to earn money at home. It will 
be sent you, absolutely FREE 
and without obligation. Just 


ders ahead fur many 
more. Again, thank 
you for this wonder- 
ful work.”’ 











$ ene mail the coupon, or write, en- 

No Special Ability Needed closing 2c stamp to help pay postage. 
: i once, while openings for new members are being offered. 
The National association of home-workers known as 
Fireside Industries now has openings for new members. 
This is your cogertentty. Find out how you can secure 
a membership. he work is easily learned, and a perfect 


joy to do. Dept. 18-P Z ? Fireside 


You have only to follow the simple directions given by Adrian, Mich. Industries, 
Gabriel Andre Petit, the Art Director, and you can easily . y 7 Dept. 18-P, 
learn the latest methods of decorating wooden toys, parch- 7 Adrian, Mich, 


ment lamp shades, novelty painted furniture, book-ends. 
greeting cards, batik and other lovely objects of art. 

Through Mr. Petit’s perfected system, the work be 
comes extremely simple, and you are furnished a complete 
outfit of materials, worth $10.00, without extra cost 
You can start making money almost at once. 


Money Back Offer 


What thousands of others are doing in Fireside Industries, 
you also can do. Sosure are we of your success in this 
fascinating work that we refund your money in full if, 7 
after completing your instruction, you are not entirely 4 City 
pleased. You take no risk whatever. 7 
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protects 
you against disappoint- 
ment. No one knows it 
better than the Energine 
user who experiments with 
other preparations. 


the result of 23 years of 
study in the perfection of 
a superior spot-remover. 
Users prefer Energine be- 
cause it leaves no clinging 
odor. No unsightly ring. 
(Simple directions on 


She hears about some new every can.) 
cleaner—“as good as Ener- saRapsesaete OS di d 
ine.” She buysit. She tries THE PERFEC! Removes dirt and grease 
) spots —easily—quickly— 


it. She compares results. 
After that she always tells 
her druggist: “I must have 
Energine. Nothing else 
will do.” 


i” DRY CLEANE 
tr WW, completely. From any 
/4 \ garment—any fabric. 
Economical, too. Ten- 
ounce can, 35 cents. Family 
size, 20 ounces, 60 cents. 
At all druggists. Be sure 
you get the red and green 
can labeled “Energine.” 


It’s no accident that Ener- | wi 
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the word passed by Jessie Bonstelle 
that Little Women would be produced 
that year. Thank Heaven Al was an 
actor and he understood. I saw Henry 
B. Harris and he told me it*was a fine 
play. 

“But,” he said, “it’s too sweet and 
clean for this day. You'll lose every 
cent you have trying to produce it.” 

George Tyler was more encouraging. 

“I'd rather produce that,” he said, 
“than any play I know of. I know and 
love the story but I can’t do it. I’m all 
tied up.” 

Finally I got an odd old fellow who 
sometimes backed plays to promise to 
take an interest if—the “if” was im- 
portant. 

“My nephew,” he explained, “is 
seeck. Eeef he ain’t got t. b. I do the 
play mit you. Eeef he has, I send heem 
away. They take blood from him for 
a guinea pig. I soon hear.” I surely 
prayed for that nephew. But when I 
returned for the verdict my prospective 
backer shook his head. 

“The guinea pig iss dead,” he said 
sadly. “I cannot do it—” 

I felt that Little Women almost died 
with the guinea pig. I went to Lee 
Shubert. It so happened that a short 
time before I had been able to do 
Shubert a favor, and if you know the 
Shuberts you know that they are 
scrupulous about keeping their side of 
the ledger even. Lee received me kindly 
and let me talk. 

“Now I am not pretending,” he said. 
“T never read this book and it means 
nothing to me. But I will take a third 
if you can find some other man to take 
a third, and you can keep one third 
yourself.” With a somewhat lightened 
heart I set upon a new search for the 
other man. Al was better and I again 
spent days tramping the streets and 
found no one. In despair I went again 
to Lee Shubert. Again he heard me 
kindly. Then he said: 

“Wait a minute. Brady’s out there.” 
He went into the outer office. I had 
just caught a glimpse of William A. 
Brady, his big cigar in his mouth, his 
hat pulled down over his eyes. Al had 
often worked with Brady and I had 
done a part with him in a wild melo- 
drama called Siberia where I had 
watched with admiration his handling 
of a mob scene which took two hun- 
dred people. But I felt to Bill Brady 
I was just Al Stuart’s wife, a little 
woman who ran stock companies out 
in the sticks and I was afraid to ask 
him about Little Women. I could hear 
Lee Shubert talking of Al and me and 
the play. 

“See here, Bill,” he said, “you and I 
have just got to do this for her.” 

“What is it?” asked Brady. “I'll 
read it.” 

They asked me for the script and I 
nearly spoiled everything. For I was 
afraid that the delicacy of Little Wo- 
men would be lost on big, bluff Brady 
and I said: 

“Oh, wouldn’t you like Mrs. Brady 
(Grace George) to read it?” 

“What’s the matter with me?” asked 
Brady. 

“Well,” I said with utter absence of 
tact, “it is such a sweet, delicate sort 
of play.” 

“Huh,” retorted Brady, “guess I can 
appreciate a little sweetness and deli- 
cacy,” and left me, open mouthed, cer- 
tain that this time I had finally killed 
Little Women. 

It was long after that Grace George 
told me the full story. Bill Brady came 
to dinner and said to his family: 

“What would you think about a 
play of Little Women?” 


“T love the book,” said Grace 


George, “but I doubt if the boys and 
girls of today would. They’re so so- 
phisticated.” 

Bill Jr. and Alice were both pres- 
ent and they at once began to protest. 

“Why I love it!” said Alice. “I al- 
most know the book by heart. Pop 
could I play one of the girls?” 

“Sure, I read it too,” said Bill Jr. 
“And Little Men. They’d make a good 
play and I'd like to see it.” 

Dinner over, Brady went into the 
study, and, lay upon a couch reading 
the play of Little Women. Grace 
George was in the living room enter- 
taining a caller. After a while a snif- 
fling came through the door. They 
stopped and hesitated. Then someone 
blew his nose violently, there was a 
pause and more sniffling, very decided. 
Grace went to the door and opened it. 
On the couch lay Bill Brady, the big 
tears streaming down his cheeks, his 
handkerchief in his hand protecting the 
script. 

Cried Bill sobbing, “It’s a damn fine 
play!” 

The fate of Little Women was 
sealed. The next morning I was sum- 
moned to Mr. Brady’s office. 

“Well, all right,” he said. “I like 
the play. Do it.” 

“When can you open?” 

“In four weeks,” I said. 

“All right,” he repeated. “Now go 
ahead and take care of the whole thing. 
I don’t want to see it. I suppose you 
are going to play Jo.” 

Here I made the supreme sacrifice 
of my life. 

“Mr. Brady,” I said, “I’d give both 
my eye-teeth to play Jo, but my legs 
aren’t long enough!” 

For the first time I met in his eyes 
the friendly twinkle of respect. No- 
body knew what it cost me not to 
play Jo. But I had set my heart on 
the success of the play and Jo did have 
jong legs and I hadn’t. That settled it, 
as far as I was concerned. I began at 
once hunting a cast, directing the 
painting for the scenery, getting the 
props and shopping for the materials 
for costumes. In one of Louisa Al- 
cott’s unprinted diaries I had found 
an accounting of certain stories sold 
by her and what she had saved from 
the amounts she received for them. 
Then Louisa, the original of her Jo, 
had written: 

“Another story sold. At last I shall 
have the money for that maroon 
merino dress.” It was the endeavor to 
be faithful to the story of Little 
Women and the true story of the Al- 
cotts underlying the story that made 
shopping terrifying. Where was a 
maroon merino to be found? Where 
were the taffeta that stood alone, the 
watered silk, the stiff poplin with 
heavy cords? I went to many an ‘estab- 
lishment and asked, and_ received 
nothing. As I was shopping in a de- 
partment store on Fifth Avenue I de- 
cided to try for the silks. The salesman 
drew himself up when I asked for old- 
fashioned materials. 

“What kind of store do you think 
this is?” he demanded. 

“One that has been here for some 
time,” I replied, and told him why I 
wanted the materials. He quite melted 
at that. 

“Why I know Little Women, he 
said. “And I know something of the 
theatrical business too. I’m a cousin of 
Harry Lauder. I’ll see what I can do.” 
He went off and returned bearing gifts 
of great price. He had ransacked the 
store rooms and had found a light 
plaid taffeta, a purple and a blue 
poplin. 

[Continued on page 101] 
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It was famous im the old South for its 
marvelous food—the Maxwell House 
in Nashville, where Joel Cheek’s blend 


was served for years 





OO > 
A shade of flavor that is now 


changing the habits of a nation 


>>>>>> >> >>> >>> >>> >> 


SONG WRITER sets the nation 
singing his latest refrain. 
Millions are breathless before 

the image of a great actor on the screen. 

Ina score of cities, crowds surge and 
struggle to see a new automobile built 
by a master craftsman. 

Time and again a single man does 
something that grips this whole great 
country. He has understood a need or 
desire that people have. He has met it 
better than they themselvescouldexpect. 

Sometimes the man himself and his 
genius are widely known. More often 
it is chiefly the thing he creates which 
people speak of and admire. 


So it has been with Joel Cheek. 


















































Month after month Joel Cheek worked, combining and re-combining coffees, testing and rejecting 


He was a southerner of the old South, 
born with a genius for flavor. 


Years ago he created a shade of differ- 
ence in flavor that is today changing the 
habits of a nation. 


A rich mingling of coffees 


Brought up in a land noted for good 
living, Joel Cheek dreamed of a new 
coffee —of a taste which no single coffee 
grown could yield. He had the courage 
to persist through months of trial until 
he achieved it. 


A skillful mingling of many coffees, a 
special touch of extra richness built 
from many flavors: this was what he 
perfected. Long ago Joel Cheek’s 
blend, Maxwell House Coffee, became 


the favorite of the great families of 
old Dixie. 


Today it has swiftly won the first, 
real nation-wide fame that ever came to 
a coffee. Maxwell House is the only 
coffee that has ever pleased critical men 
and women throughout the entire 
United States. 


It has brought a new adventure to 
countless men and women. Smooth, 
full-bodied liquor, mellow fragrance —a 
shade of difference in flavor that has won 
America. To your family, perhaps, it 
will give a wholly new idea of how good 
coffee can be. Your grocer has Maxwell 
House Coffee in sealed blue tins. Max- 
well House Products Company, Inc., 
Nashville, Houston, Jacksonville, Rich- 
mond, New York, Los Angeles, Cliicago. 


MaxweELL House CorFeEE 


It is pleasing more people than any other coffee ever offered for sale 


en one mans genius wins AMERICA 


Radio listeners— tune in! Noted artists 
every Thursda'y — Maxwell House 
Coffee Radio Hour—g:30 p. m. Eastern 
Standard Time, 8:30 p. m. Central 
Standard Time: wyz, waz, wBZA, WHAM, 
KDKA, WJR, KYW, WTMJ, WOC, WHO, WOW, 
WCCO, WEBC, KSD, WDAF, KVOO, WBAP, 
KPRC, WSB, WSM, WMC, WHAS, WLW, WBAL, 
wsT, wjAx. Mountain Standard Time, 
7:30 p. m. KoA. For Stations west of 
the Rockies, see local announcements. 
(Before October first all programs start 
one hour earlier.) 
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Y first Meg was Alice Brady. Mr. 
Brady had said to me that he 
would keep his hands off the play but 
when I was making up the cast he sent 
Alice to me with a note: 

“Here,” he wrote, “take her. Try 
her out. If she’s no good fire her. You 
don’t have to keep her because she 
belongs to me. But give her a chance.” 

I had three great thrills in my 
work, thrills unequaled by anything 
else in my experience. One was that 
night in Wilkes-Barre when I, as direc- 
tor, put my finger on the button that 
rang up the curtain. As I heard that 
first line of Jo’s: “Christmas won’t be 
Christmas without any presents.” 

A great sob burst from me, I clapped 
my hand over my mouth and ran back 
among the scenery and as the first act 
went on I stood there in the dark 
stifling my sobs, swallowing the lumps 
that came without end into my throat, 
and trying to say a little thankful 
prayer. Little Women was a reality 
and Al was with me. There was noth- 
ing more to ask for that moment. 

Yet there was more. It came with a 
thunder of applause, with the sounds 
of sobs, with the knowledge that out 
there in the dark the house was hang- 
ing on every line. When the last cur- 
tain fell and the play was safe, and 
Al came to me, I thought life was too 
full to endure. Yet I remember dis- 
tinctly Bill Brady swinging on to the 
stage and flinging an arm about Alice 
who looked at him timidly. Mr. Brady 
held out his other hand to me. 

“Vou were great, Alice, simply 
great,” he told her, “and the play’s a 
winner. This is the best first perform- 
ance I have even seen. We owe a lot 
to Bonnie.” 

I never would have been able to get 
Little Women to the point of tri- 
umphant production within four weeks 
if it had not been for Bertram Harri- 
son. Bert helped me in directing the 
play, designing scenery and doing any- 
thing that helped. He even assisted 
with the shopping one day when Al 
was very ill. After opening in Wilkes- 
Barre we moved to Buffalo for one 
week and Al was suddenly worse, and 
from there to Detroit, and there at 
the end of our engagement Al went, 
suddenly, from this world. 

It was Bert who carried the play on. 
I was prostrated. The greatest triumph 
and the greatest loss of my life had 
come within the same fortnight. For 
eight years my work had been dom- 
inated by a single idea, that of pro- 
ducing this play. In my hour of 
achievement the husband who had been 
my friend and counselor and guide, 
left me. 


HAT shall I tell you of Little 
Women? Of our triumphant pro- 
gress up and down and across the 
whole land? Of the four companies 1 
rehearsed and sent out at the same 
time so as to reach all the cities and 
towns; that East and West and North 
and South cried out for the play? Of 
the bevy of well known gamblers and 
saloon keepers who made a party at 
one performance and who cried all 
through one act? Of the three boys in 
a box at a performance in Buffalo who 
were very critical in the beginning, and 
who made fun of Laurie’s clothes? 
“Say look at those trousers, would 
you?” and the giggle that followed. 
But a little later when John Brooke 
began his sincere, restrained courtship 
of Meg the three boys grew silent. 
When that scene ended one of them 
said softly, “Gee, I wonder if my 
mother looked like that when my 
father proposed to her?” 


| Continued from page 98 | 


I have told you a little of Alice 
Brady. She played with us for two 
years. You who have seen her in what 
I consider her greatest interpreta- 
tions, in The Bride of the Lamb, 
Zander the Great and Forever After, 
know that she has earned first rank 
among the stars of the American stage. 

You know that Gladys Hulette is 
one of our successful motion picture 
stars and I have told you of Iris West. 
But before I say much more of my 
boys and girls I want to make my 
relation to them clear. I have no idea 
of claiming that I have “made” the 
success of those who have worked 
with me. But from long years of expe- 
rience I know how difficult it is for 
the boy and girl who have innate talent 
to find sympathetic treatment. That I 





























have tried to give. Unless they have 
the God-given ability to act I can ac- 
complish nothing. Sometimes even 
where there is ability I fail to help. 
But often I see these boys and girls 
of mine blossom into men and women 
who have something worth while to 
give through my beloved theater. 


NEVER was quite reconciled to not 

playing Jo but even when there 
were four Jo’s I persisted in my self- 
denial and refused to play any one of 
them. I was visiting in Buffalo when I 
received a wire from Louisville: 

“Come at once. Jane ill. Under- 
study n. g.” 

I took a handbag and the first train. 
Jane Marbury, the Jo of that company, 
was very ill and the manager having 
tried the understudy was in despair. 

“You play the part,” he begged. I 
did. I saw myself as Jo at last, my 
beloved Jo. But on the program I was 
Jane Marbury and the audience did 
not know. But when we moved to 
Toledo someone recognized me. The 
Woman’s Club there had bought the 
house for the entire week, and I was 
invited to a luncheon in my honor. I 
had expected to return at any time 
and protested that I had no clothes; but 
the chairman replied that the clothes 
did not matter. I knew they did and 
was ruefully trying to furbish up my 
well-worn suit, when there was a knock 
on my door. “Amy” stood there. 

“Miss Bonstelle,” she said, “I heard 
about the luncheon. Will you be ter- 
ribly offended if I offer you this? It’s 
new and would be most becoming.” 

It was a lovely new frock. Amy 
dressed me in it and fussed me all up 
as Amy always had fussed over Jo. 
When I arrived at the luncheon I saw 
the chairman eye me, but I waited 
until I spoke. Then I told the story. 

This Amy was Catherine Calhoun, 
now Catherine Calhoun Doucet whom 
you may have seen in her later suc- 
cesses. She played this season in The 
Royal Family with what is practically 
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an all-star cast—Haidee Wright, Otto 
Kruger, and another one of my girls, 
Sylvia Field. 

For several years while I was in 
Buffalo managing and playing in sum- 
mer stock, there was hanging about 
the Majestic Theater a long-legged, 
great tomboy of a girl whose waist 
and skirt generally parted company 
and who generally had a loose string 
trailing somewhere, from her shoe, or 
out from her open neck, guiltless of 
tie. This was Katherine Cornell. 

She was privileged to hang about. 
Her father was manager and _ part 
owner of the theater and seriously ob- 
jected to having her around. She was 
sneaked into rehearsals in spite of 
him. Kit spent her time about equally 
divided between hanging round, swim- 
ming or diving from dizzy looking 
heights, trying to smash her record at 
high jumping, and doing clownish imi- 
tations of Elsie Janis, Eddie Foy and 
Sarah Bernhardt. 

One year she joined the Washington 
Square Players in New York City, one 
of the Little Theater Groups that have 
since become so numerous. In this or- 
ganization one paid to join, so Kit 
paid and waited for the opportunity 
that was never offered her. She was not 
likely to make one for herself. She was 
terribly shy and she had so little confi- 
dence in herself that in a tryout her 
nerves would get thé best of her and 
she would mumble her words. The part 
she had with the Washington Players 
was a small one in Zona Gale’s Neigh- 
bors. Her father was by this time 
sufficiently interested to write about 
the play and to ask me to go and see 
her. I am quite sure he hoped I would 
find her impossible and that I would 
tell her so and so end her ambition. 
But although her part was a very 
small one I felt through it her per- 
sonality, that very definite personality 
with its suggestion of latent force, that 
makes and will always make a fascinat- 
ing actress. I was going to Buffalo and 
I could see no chance for Kit where 
she was, so I talked with her. 

“If you really want to work, Kit,” I 
said, “come with me.” 

“Oh,” she said, “I don’t want to act 
in my home city. Father objects so 
seriously it keeps me upset and you 
know so many people know me there 
they will keep calling up and taking a 
lot of my time.” 

“If you are in earnest,” I said, “you 
can very easily cut all that off.” 

She thought it over and decided to 
come, so I wrote Doctor Peter Cornell. 
giving him a description of the com- 
pany I was bringing and I concluded: 

“I have also engaged one young girl 
of more promise than any I have seen 
in a long time, Katherine Cornell.” 

When he got that letter he immedi- 
ately wired me: “My God, have you 
gone crazy.” And I wired back: “No.” 
Then he wired a second time: 

“Well for Heaven’s sake make her 
get some clothes!” 

I tried but Kit was not interested in 
clothes. She never has been. As we 
journeyed to Buffalo I realized more 
and more that wonderful personality 
that has made hex as one critic happily 
said, “The first lady of the land among 
our younger actresses.” 

But I did not see that for years we 
were to work together, that between 
us was to flower a love that would al- 
ways bind us, that in the queer, quirky 
way life has of sometimes answering a 
dream not in your way but in a way 
that is none the less supremely satis- 
factory, Katherine Cornell was to take 
my dream of Jo and make it real. 
[Continued in NovEMBER McCaAtv’s} 
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rotect your baby 
as these great 


authorities prescribe 


* 
The U. S. Government Public Health 


Service 
The U. S. Children’s Bureau 
New York Maternity Center 
Better Babies’ Bureau 
Leading Life Insurance Authorities 
Five Leading Women’s Magazines 


43 out of 48 State Boards of Health 
6 


NIT as prescribed by these great 

authorities! Baby. garments of 
the scientific admixture of wool with 
silk or cotton every child, they say, 
must have for proper protection 
against both dangers of chills and 
dangers of over-heating. 

Carter has perfected these fabrics, 
so soft they will not irritate, so elastic 
they will not bind. A special finishing 
process preserves this elasticity and 
softness, even after many washings. 

At all better shops—all styles. Also 
garments in all-wool, all-silk, all- 
cotton for special requirements. 

Write for free booklet by a well- 
known authority on baby clothes. 
Address Dept. J, The William Carter 
Co., Needham Heights, Mass. 





Double breasted style 37 has either tape or but- 
ton fastenings. Also single breasted—Style 3115. 





As soon as the navel is healed, replace straight 

band with this diaper band with shoulder straps. 

Properly reinforced for either square-fold or 
triangle-fold diaper — Style 31. 


Carter's 


REG US Oar OFF 


Shirts and Bands for Babies 








An Extension Telephone by your Bedside 


is Aid and Protection in Fimergencies 


Ci An Advertisement of the American 
- Telephone and Telegraph Company 


Steep is better and safer when 
there is an extension telephone by 
your bedside. Calls to neighbors, 
fire department or police may be 
made instantly when the telephone 
is within reach. 

Extension telephones are needed 
not only in emergencies. Wisely 
placed extensions save miles of 
steps in running up and down 
stairs and from one part of the 
house to another. They prevent 
embarrassment in making or 
answering calls when others are 
present. They avoid the loss of 
calls through failure to answer 
promptly. 

In building a new house or in 
renting or buying a home, make 
sure that there is provision for 
adequate telephone service with 
the necessary extensions. Ade- 
quate telephone equipment is an 
essential modern convenience. 

And it is very inexpensive. Ex- 
tension telephones with all their 
protection and convenience cost 
only a few cents a week. Ask the 
local Bell business office to advise 
with you regarding the proper 
telephone equipment of your home 
for the greatest comfort, protec- 
tion and saving of time. 
































An Extra *10.00 For 


OULD you like an extra 
$10.00—or more? McCall’s 


will be glad to give you this extra 
money in return for a little of your 
spare time in looking after new and 
renewal subscriptions in your local- 
ity. No experience nor investment is 
necessary. Just fill out and mail the 
convenient coupon below. 


Mail This $10 Coupon Today 





lalways read McCall’s and am delighted 
to send my subscription through you. 
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across the Atlantic. That project prov- 


ing impossible, by good fortune I was 


selected to go in her stead. I was 
chosen, I suppose, because I happened 
to be a pilot and actively associated 
with commercial aviation. 

Mrs. Guest’s representatives in the 
United States had been fortunate in 
securing the services of Wilmer Stultz 
as pilot, and with him, as flying me- 
chanic, Lou Gordon, both of whom 
are pre-eminent in their field. 

Just when we would start no one 
knew, for starting depended upon 
weather, and the weather wasn’t help- 
ful. In early June we were sure we 
should get under way. Before dawn, 
one day, like conspirators in a melo- 
drama, we sneaked forth from our 
rooms bound secretly for the harbor 
and the start of our .adventure—we 
thought! 

Slim uncovered the engines. Bill 
made some last minute adjustments. 
Friendship taxied down Boston Harbor, 
and we attempted our first take-off. It 
was completely unsuccessful. There 
simply wasn’t enough wind. The motors 
roared, the plane sped forward while 
the pontoons left a white wake on first 
one course and then another. After an 
hour of it, we gave up, joined the tug, 
and retreated to the hotel. 

After the first disappointment, three 
others followed. And then, just as a 
red sun climbed over the eastern hori- 
zon on the morning of Sunday, June 
3, Friendship took off and we started 
from Trepassey, on the real ocean hop 
which brought us to Burry Port, Wales, 
twenty hours and forty minutes later. 

Since the flight two questions have 
been asked me most frequently. 

Was I afraid? An affirmative answer 
seemed to be expected. Perhaps that 
would make it all appear more excit- 
ing. But it isn’t so. I never was fright- 
ened. At least I don’t remember it. 

The second chief question, especially 
from women, concerned what I wore. 

I’m told it’s interesting to know 
exactly what my trans-Atlantic air out- 
fit included. Just my old flying clothes, 
comfortably, if not elegantly, battered 
and worn. High laced boots, brown 
broadcloth breeks, white silk blouse 
with a red necktie (rather antiquated! ) 


and a companionably ancient leather 
coat, rather long, with plenty of 
pockets and a snug buttoning collar. 
Then there was a homely brown 
sweater. A light leather flying helmet 
and goggles completed the picture, such 
as it was. A single minor vanity was a 
brown and white silk scarf. 

When it was cold I wore—as did 
the men—a heavy fur-lined flying suit 
which covers one completely from head 
to toe, shoes and all. Toilet articles 
boiled down to a minimum. The list 
began with a tooth-brush and ended 
with a comb. The only extras were 
some fresh handkerchiefs and a tube 
of cold cream. My “vanity case” was 
a small army knap-sack. 

Equipment was simple, too. Field 
glasses, with plenty of use in the Arc- 
tic behind them, were lent me as was 
a camera, and I was given a com- 
pact log book in which is the penciled 
record of the actual journey (not al- 
ways very legible!) some of which 
may grow into a little book. 

On board the Friendship were water 
and hot coffee in thermos bottles. We 
had sandwiches, chocolate and oranges, 
plus a bit of emergency ration like 
malted milk tablets, and some cans of 
pemmican. On the main flight my own 
food was restricted to three oranges 
and a few malted milk tablets. 

The sum total of “baggage” was a 
book and a packet of messages which 
some of those associated with the en- 
terprise asked me to take across to 
friends on the other side. 

The book—perhaps the only one to 
have crossed the Atlantic by the air 
route—is Skyward, written by Com- 
mander Richard Evelyn Byrd. And 
that, in title, content and authorship, 
is peculiarily appropriate. 

This copy of his book which I de- 
livered to Mrs. Guest bears the follow- 
ing inscription to her from Commander 
Byrd: “I am sending you this copy of 
my first book by the first girl to cross 
the Atlantic Ocean by air—the very 
brave Miss Earhart. But for circum- 
stances I well know that it would have 
been you who would have crossed first. 
I send you my heartiest congratula- 
tions and good wishes. I admire your 
determination and courage.” 





THE MUSICAL EVENT OF THE MONTH 


| Continued from page 31] 


failure at its premiere in Italy, and has 
since eked out an existence among the 
less important European opera houses. 
Its introduction to New York last sea- 
son by the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany was its first real success. 

La Rondine certainly hasn’t the high 
stuff of tragedy, and Puccini’s setting 
does not attempt to make the story 
seem any more important than it is. The 
score contains the lightest music that 
he ever wrote; music that follows and 
adorns the tale without indulging either 
in super-dramatic flourishes or emo- 
tional complications. Some of it sug- 
gests The Merry Widow rather than 
traditional grand opera, and some of it 
is rather second rate; but all in all, it is 
a charming, delicately tinted score, 
written with unerring technical re- 
sourcefulness and contriving to be ro- 
mantic without sentimentality. 

It is the consistent lightness of the 
score that is its best augury of future 
success, for Puccini’s tunefulness is his 
best bid for immortality. His career as 
a whole is a striking example of what 
happens to an artist whose sophistica- 
tion outruns his talents. In Manon Les- 


caut, La Boheme, and Tosca, we see a 
gifted and uncomplicated melodist 
whose burning sincerity and intensity 
of feeling lend great dramatic force to 
his melodies. In his later works, par- 
ticularly The Girl of the Golden West 
and Turandot, Puccini gives the im- 
pression of having learned too much 
for his own good, of despising his gift 
for song and trying to achieve dramatic 
power by symphonic methods. In 
La Rondine, however, he felt no need 
of being repressive. He was content to 
be gay, wistful, atmospheric and tune- 
ful; and all this he contrived to be, 
with almost’ complete success. 

The Metropolitan’s production and 
casting, both of which were polished 
and appropriate, contributed largely 
to the excellent effect produced by 
La Rondine. The cast included Lu- 
crezia Bori as an utterly captivating 
Magda, and Beniamino Gigli, who, as 
usual, sang beautifully, and acted the 
young poet simply and sincerely. They 
were delightfully seconded by Editha 
Fleischer, as Lisette, Magda’s maid, 
and Armando Tokatyan as Prunier, a 
poet with a sense of humor. 
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Radio Broadcast 


Listen to the 
RIVERSIDE Trail Blazers 


Every Monday night from stations 





WwjZz KY WSM 
WBAL WCCO KWKEK 
WBZA WIR WHAS 
WBZ wLlw WwMC 
WHAM WBT KVOO 
KDKA WSB WBAP 
KOA 
at 7 P. M. Central Standard Time 
at 8 P. M. Eastern Standard Time 
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The Worlds Greatest Catalogue 


is now ready... 


pat out the coupon below and send today for 

your free copy of “The World’s Greatest Cata- 
logue.” One copy is now ready, waiting for you. 

If you have never bought from Ward’s by mail, 
or if you have forgotten to send for your Ward 
Catalogue the last season or two, this new Fall 
Catalogue will be a great revelation to you. It is 
the finest catalogue we have ever issued. 


Many New Opportunities for Savings 


In it you will find the very newest, most modern 
and most stylish merchandise that is offered any- 
where, and always at lower-than-market prices. 
You will find that it is, in fact, your style Guide as 
well as your Price Guide. 

But that is not all that makes it “The World’s 
Greatest Catalogue.” It is a marvelous triumph of 
the art of picturing merchandise on the printed page. 
In it are many more interesting pictures— many 
more pages where merchandise is shown in exact 
colors, to make it even easier to select exactly 


MONTGOMERY WARD & 


Chicago KansasCity St. Paul Baltimore Portland, Ore. Oakland, Calif. 


what you want. You will find it a convenience— 
as well as a real pleasure—to shop through this 
book for everything you need or want. 


Why You Save Money at Ward’s 


Today we have over ten million satisfied customers. 
Weare actually the purchasing agent for ten million 
families. Consequently, the tremendous volume of 
Luying which we must do for all these friends en- 
ables us to buy for spot cash, in huge quantities— 
by the trainload—oftentimes the entire output of 
a factory. Thus we get the lowest prices for quality 
goods, and these low prices 
are passed on to you. 


Fast Service—Satisfac- 
tion Guaranteed 
You are doubly protected 
when you buy from Ward’s. 


First, your order will re- 
ceive prompt, efficient 





attention — the rule now is: “In today — Out 
today!” Your order will be on its way back to 
you the same day it is received. 

Second, you are dealing with a house that for 
56 years has had the courage and integrity to stand 
behind an ironclad guarantee which has always 
said—and says today to every customer: “You must 
be satisfied or you get your money back.” 


Don’t Delay— Mail the Coupon Today 


Send us your name and address today so we can send 
you your copy of this great money-saving book. Learn 
thepleasure, thesaving this newbook—“TheW orld’s 
Greatest Catalogue” will bring into your home. 


TO MONTGOMERY WARD & CO., DEPT.54-H 


Chicago Kansas City St. Paul Baltimore 
Portland, Ore. Oakland, Calif. Fort Worth 


{Mail this coupon to our house nearest you} 


Please mail my free copy of Montgomery 
Ward’s complete Fall and Winter Catalogue. 
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0 Modern Christmas Gifts 
you can Make Yourself 
LePace's Latest Book shows how 


One of the million women who 
bought a copy of one of the four 
previous LePage’s Craft Books 
wrote, “Ever since I was a little 
girl, I have used LePage’s Glue 
for mending things, but until I 
got your book, I. had no idea 
what lovely things I could make 
with its help.” 

Now the Sth Book is 1000 times better 
It cost 315,000 to publish, and is 
the work of an expert interior 
.. decorator of New York City, 
Miss Edith McClure, who says: 


“When I was’ making _ these It 
articles, every woman who came easily, 
to my studio was wild about 


them, and eagerly asked me to ing 
show her how to make them.” 


This entirely new LePage’s Book, 
shows you how to make 30 of the 


Modernistic Fire Screen 
See LePage’s Book, page 15 


loveliest, 
things to be seen in New York— 
so unusual, so pleasing in 
and color that thousands 
throng shops where they are shown. 
Miss McClure made the 30 articles 
herself, 


so new, 
design 


accurate, and easy to 
She worked out the easiest 
way for making each one, as only 
a professional could. 


Send 25 cents for a copy of this 
Latest LePage’s Craft Book 


simple, 
follow. 


shows 
right at home, at a fraction 
of the cost, with no special train- 
expensive set, 
30 charming things for 
use in your own home, 
or for Christmas gifts. 


self. Mail cou- 


most popular, modern 


Some of the 
30 Gifts You 


Can Decorate 


P L Desk Set 
to be sure her directions Lamp Shade 
for making them would be clear, Book Ends 


Clothes Hamper 
Boudoir or 
Closet Boxes 


Chest of Drawers 
Recipe Box 

Kitchen Spice Shelf 
Writing Paper Case 
Magazine Rack 
Folding Screens, ete. 


you how to make, 


Try making 
some your- 


pon. today. 


Foot Stool 
See LePage’s Book, paye 1? 


EPAGES 














LePage’s Craft League, 

651 Lssex Ave., Gloucester, Mass. 
Gentlemen: Enclosed please find 25 cents in 
payment for lePage’s latest Book, ‘Craft 
Creations in the ‘Modern Manner.” Please 
send a copy to: 

Nam 

Sircel : P ‘ 

Se Oe tn ees 











Makes L ife Sweeter | 


Children’s stomachs sour, and need 
an anti-acid. Keep their systems sweet 
with Phillips Milk of Magnesia! 

When tongue or breath tells of acid 
condition, it’s time for Phillips Milk 
of Magnesia. Most men and women 
have been comforted by this universal 
sweetener—more mothers should in- 
voke its aid for their children. It is 


Demand. 


“Milk of Magnesia” has been the U. 





a pleasant thing to take, yet neutral- 
izes more acid than the harsher things 
too often employed for the purpose. 

Phillips is the genuine, prescrip- 
tional product physicians endorse for 
general use. The name Phillips is im- 
portant; don’t buy a less perfect pro- 
duct and expect it to have the same 
perfect results. 


IL PS Milk 


of Magnesia 


S. Registered Trade 


Mark of the Charles H. 


Phillips Chemical Company and its predecessor Charles H. Phillips since 1875. 
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up and then went to sit with Matilda. 
The night fell with an icy rain which 
soon turned to snow. 
“IT must go and see to the supper, 
dear,” said Bobby gently. 


“It’s always something,’ fretted 
Matilda. 
Bobby said nothing. She merely 


turned and laid her work together, then 
softly left the room. 

Rosemary pored over her book and 
did not raise her eyes. Bobby’s heart 
was very heavy. An atmosphere of dis- 
content seemed to meet her whichever 
way she turned, and she did not know 
how to cope with it. Then Rosemary 
came to her, book in hand. “Aunt 
Bobby, I've got to the end of the first 
act. I should like you to hear me say 
it tonight,”’ she said. 

Bobby turned toward ker. She 
wanted to throw her arms around her 
and tell her of her own aching need 
for help, but something about Rose- 
mary restrained her. 

“Oh, never mind about it, darling, 
tonight!” she said. “Couldn’t we sit 
£osily by the fire for a while and talk?” 

“There won’t be time,” said Rose- 
mary. “Aunt Matilda will be wanting 
you.” 

Bobby felt chilled and_ helpless. 
“Very well, dear, if you really wish it.” 

It was a relief to them both when 
the evening was over. Rosemary had a 
quick memory, and she acquitted her- 
self well. As Bobby closed the book, she 
allowed herself to utter a word of 
praise. “That is very good, dear. You 
have worked hard.” 

“Thank you very much,” said Rose- 
mary sedately. “I think perhaps I'd 
better say goodnight now. You're very 
tired too,” and she put her arms round 
her and kissed her. 

Bobby strained the young body close 
to her heart for a few moments. Then 
she released her and turned away. 
but as she reached the door Rosemary 
was by her side, and she found herself 
caught in one of the great bear-hugs 
of former days. ‘Goodnight, Aunt 
Bobby. darling!” she whispered into 
her ear. “Do sleep well tonight, and 
don’t worry any more about me!” She 
left the room quietly. 

Late that night or in the very early 
hours of the morning, a voice called 
her—Rosemary’s voice. She arose in 
the dimness of firelight, threw on her 
dressing gown, groped her way along 
the dark passage to Rosemary’s door 
and found it flung wide. She found 
the bed and felt it over. It was empty. 

A sudden agony caught at her heart. 
She groped for a box of matches. She 
found it and struck a light and saw a 
smooth pillow and untouched bed- 
clothes—a starkly empty room—the 
little paper-backed Schiller on the 
table. 

Half an hour later there came a 
frantic knocking at the door of Staple 
Farm. It aroused Silas who got up and 
put his head out of the open window to 
find it was snowing heavily. 

“Hullo!” he called. “What is it?” 
His words echoed eerily in the night. 

A woman’s voice, sharp with anguish, 
answered him. “Silas! It’s Roberta!” 

That voice was enough for Silas. He 
dragged on a coat and went down to 
her. She stumbled in upon him, bare- 
footed, clad only in a dressing gown 
over her night attire, snow in her hair, 
her eyes wildly imploring. 

“Oh, Silas!” she gasped. “I’ve lost 
my Rosemary! Find her for me—find 
her—and I will give you—all I have!” 

She fell forward with the words and 
as he lifted her, he knew by the dead- 
ness of the weight he bore that she had 
fainted. 


"TH Boxing Night Ball at Bode was 
in full swing. Fancy dress and a 
military band combined with an excel- 
lent dancing floor to make it whai 
Percy had described as a “regular swell 
affair.” 

“The King’s Head” in_ particular 
seemed to have caught the Boxing 
Night fever for the place was full 
from attic to cellar. The fact that 
snow was falling thickly and promised 
to be deep ere morning was mainly ac- 
countable for this. 

Bill Roper, the landlord, was talking 
to the only guest who had engaged a 
room for more than that one hectic 
night, one Richard Graves whom he 
regarded as “something of a card.” A 
dark man with iron-gray hair and re- 
ticent manner, yet not without humor. 

“There’s a young gentleman down- 
stairs now, brought a young lady with 
him, and she wants somewhere to dress 
in. I don’t know where to put ’em, but 
seems un-Christian-like to turn ’em 
away just for that. I don’t like disap- 
pointing people, you know, sir.” 

“Oh, look here!” said Graves ab- 
ruptly. “If it’s only to dress in, the 
lady can have this room. I'll come 
down to the parlor. You tell them while 
I clear my things out of the way!” 

“Well, there now, sir,” said the lanu- 
iord. “That is a kind act if you like. 
i'll tell her,” and Roper departed. 

In a couple of minutes a tap came 
upon the door of Grave’s room. It was 
a chambermaid with hot water. 

“The young lady is just coming up- 
stairs now, sir,” she announced. 

In the hall a fire was burning and he 
pulled a chair up to it. There was a 
cheery noise in the bar that mingled 
with the machine-like music of the fox- 
trot wafted from the Town Hall. 

Only one other person was in the 
hall—-a young man clad in a heavy 
overcoat who sat near the entrance 
restlessly glancing now and then to- 
ward the stairs. Graves studied a 
paper in complete silence, and _ his 
companion smoked with suppressed 
energy. 

Suddenly came the tap of a light 
foot on the oak stair. The young man 
by the door sprang up; the other half- 
grudgingly turned in his chair. 

A figure came into view—an eager. 
swift-moving figure, clad in white from 
head to foot with a bridal veil of heavy 
lace completely covering her face. 

“By Jove!” ejaculated Percy Hud- 
son, throwing away his cigarette. 

She advanced, trailing a long satin 
train behind her. “Do you like me?” 
she asked ingenuously. 

“Like you!” cried Percy. “You're 
exquisite!” He stood staring at her, as 
if he hardly believed his senses. 

The other man had risen, and was 
staring at the dainty, laughing bride. 
Something of incredulity was on his 
face, a wonder that was almost pain. 

“Lift up that veil thing!” the boy 
was saying. “I want to see you.” 

But the bride only held the thick 
folds about her. “No, no, Percy! They 
never used to turn it back till after the 
ceremony. Come along! We’ve wasted 
enough time as it is. Just listen to that 
music! You are ready, aren’t you, 
Percy? What are you wearing, by the 
way, under that ugly coat of yours?” 

“Oh, I’m decent enough,” he de- 
clared. “And look here, Rosemary, 
none of your pranks with me tonight! 
You’ve just got to stick to me. See?” 

“Till death us do part’, mocked 
Rosemary. 

She suddenly became aware of tie 
silent attention of the stranger stand- 
ing on the hearth, and returned his 

| Continued on page 107 | 
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So effective! 
So good to eat! 


POST’S BRAN MUFFINS 


34 cup sifted Swans = 2 eggs, well beaten 
Down Cake Flour 3 tablespoons 
114 teaspoons bak- sugar 
ing powder 24 cup milk 
4 teaspoon salt 2 tablespoons but- 
14 cups Post’s Bran teror othershort- 
Flakes ening, melted 


Sift flour once,add baking powder and salt 
and sift three times. Add Post’s Bran Flakes. 
Combine eggs and sugar. Add flour mixture 
alternately with milk, beating well after each 
addition. Add butter and beat well. Pour 
batter into greased muffin pans, filling each 
about two-thirds full. Bake in hot oven 
(425°F.) 25 minutes. Makes 9 to 12 muffins. 


| 
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Thats why it 1s the most ‘popular 
BRAN CEREAL 7” the world 


Bulk for regularity and a delicious flavor to tempt 

















eat POSTS 
BRAN FLAKES 


WITH .OTHER 
Ordinary cases of constipation, brought about by too little bulk in 
the diet, should yield to Post’s Bran Flakes. If your case is abnor- 
mal, consult a competent physician at once and follow his advice. 


© 1928 P Co,, Inc. 





PARTS OF WHEAT 


you into healthful habits! That’s why millions find 
Post’s Bran Flakes with other parts of wheat the 
best ally against constipation. Try it now and see 
how delicious it is. Eat it once a day for two weeks 
and sce how much better you feel. Then eat it reg- 
ularly for health. No preparation necessary. Serve 
right from the package with milk or cream, with 


berries or fruits. Great for muffins and bran bread. 























Here’s Our Offer 


Ten Thousand Dollars will be 
awarded in the following prizes: 


One First Prize. . . $2,000.00 


Two Prizes (Each). . 1,000.00 
Five Prizes (Each). . 500.00 
Ten Prizes (Each). . 100.00 
Ten Prizes (Each). . 50.00 
Forty Prizes (Each) . 25.00 


One Hundred Prizes (Each) 10.00 


One Hundred Sixty-eight 


Prizes 





Somewhere in the cities, towns, and 
villages of the United States—perhaps 


O00 


in Boston’s “Back Bay” or in the 
Mission District of San Francisco, or 
anywhere between—there are one 
hundred and sixty-eight women for 
whom Ten Thousand Dollars in 
rewards are waiting. 


We Know Something 
About Them 


Wherever they are, they’re very 
much interested in caring for the 
health of their families. They are 
eagerly planning menus which will 
give to children the food they need 
for sturdy growth and health. They 
know that one absolute essential is 
plenty of milk—a quart a day—for 
every member of the family. They 
know it must be pure, safe milk. 
They want to provide it at the most 
reasonable cost, no matter what the 
state of their fortunes may be. 


The Prizes 


The first prize will be awarded for 
the best series of three daily menus 
(three meals for each day), designed 
to put as much milk as possible in the 










(Lfour menus may 
bring you Two 
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contest. 


Please send 


Name___ 


me your free 


booklet and the 


Address 


rules of the 


City 





State__ 


py 
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diet of each member of the family— 
a quart a day for each being the ideal 
amount—using Evaporated Milk for 
every cream and milk use. Recipes 
must accompany the menus for each 
dish where milk is used. The other 
prizes will be awarded to entries in 
order of their merit. The awards will 
be made by Home Economics experts. 


Send Us Your Name 


We will send you, free, a booklet 
which will help you in preparing the 
menus. You'll want to read it. It 
will tell you how experiments by 
experts have shown many ways of 
putting more milk in the diet through 
the use of Evaporated Milk. It con- 
tains one hundred recipes. The 


2 In Kewards 


booklet will give you, too, the rules 
and conditions of the prize contest. 


Everybody Will Win 


Only afew can win the money re- 
But every one who prepares 
and uses such menus will win the 
greater reward of giving her family 
better, safer, more wholesome food. 
The quart of milk a day will promote 
better growth for children— better 
health for everybody. You will, at 
the same time, discover a convenience 
and economy that will surprise you. 


About the Milk 


Evaporated Milk is pure milk, con- 
centrated by removing sixty per cent. 
of the natural water—made more than 
twice as rich as ordinary milk. Steri- 
lized in sealed containers, it comes to 
your pantry as fresh and sweet as when 
it left the farm—as Safe as if there 
were not a germ in the universe. Rich 
enough to use in place of cream, it 
costs less than half as much as cream 
—and makes better food. Diluted to 
suit any milk use, it costs no more—in 
many places less—than ordinary milk. 


wards. 


FVAPORATED MILK ASSOCIATION 















EVAPORATED 
MILK 

ASSOCIATION 

976 Illinois Merchants 


Renk Building, 
Chicago, Tl. 
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scrutiny for a second or two. Then she 
wheeled back to her cavalier. ‘““Come 
along! Do let’s go.” 

An icy wind rushed in as they went 
out. 

Then there was only the jigging 
music of.the distant band and the sav- 
age whistling of the wind. 

The man moved at last, stiffly, al- 
most like a man coming out of a trance, 
and went quietly back to the room he 
had vacated. 

When Rosemary first entered the 
great ballroom she felt she was step- 
ping into fairyland. 

The heavy veil she wore obstructed 
her vision. She lifted it impulsively 
and threw it back. 

As she slid out on to the shining floor 
with Percy, something whispered to her 
that her bridal dress of twenty years 
ago was as charming as any there. It 
had the merit of originality also, and 
it was not long before she began to 
realize that she was attracting atten- 
tion. When the first dance was over, 
her partner was accosted by several 
people whom he knew, and he was 
obliged to introduce Rosemary. He 
tried to maintain a proprietary air, but 
Rosemary, who wanted the utmost that 
life could give that night, accepted in- 
vitations and deserted him lightheart- 
edly for several dances thereafter. 

When eventually she returned to 
him, she had remembered something. 

“T wonder if the Old Bean has found 
out yet?” 

Percy’s grasp became a little closer. 
“Not he! He sleeps like an ox. Besides 
he thinks I went the other direction to 
Ransoms.” Percy chuckled. “I told him 
I’d been asked to go round, and asked 
if he minded my using the car to go, 
and I let him infer that tonight’s show 
was off ‘as I was sure your aunt would- 
n’t let you go.” 

Rosemary gave a little shiver. “I 
shouldn’t like him to turn up here,” 
she said. ‘He would spoil everything.” 

“He won’t turn up,” Percy assured 
her. “Say what made you think of com- 
ing as a bride? And where did you get 
that priceless turn-out?” 

Rosemary surveyed her finery with 
a complacent air. “It isn’t too bad, is 
it? I can’t help thinking it was made 
for Aunt Matilda when she was young. 
She got very near being married once, 
and then something happened and she 
was let down. I found it one day in 
an old trunk in the attic quite by acci- 
dent, and tried it on just for fun. I 
nearly came down in it, and then I 
thought I might get into a row, so I 
just put it away again and didn’t tell 
anyone. I’m glad you like it.” 

“T love it,” said Percy. “And I'll tell 
you what I’d love better still, and that 
is to see you married in it.” 

“Oh, don’t be absurd!” cried Rose- 
mary, but she said it a little un- 
easily for there was something about 
Percy which made her feel vaguely un- 
certain of him. She leaned away, laugh- 


ng. 

He thrust his free arm round her. 
“Rosemary!” he exclaimed. 

She was on her feet in a moment, 
still laughing. “Come on!” she cried. 
“Let’s dance it off! Let’s enjoy every 
minute! We may never get another 


‘ chance!” 


The climax of the entertainment ar- 
rived. The lights were suddenly turned 
low, and paper streamers, colored balls, 
and feathers were tossed from the gal- 
lery among the dancers. The music 
quickened to a wild medley of sound, 
and the lights went out until the sole 
illumination came from the Chinese 
lanterns hung high above the throng. 
The crowd was dense, and there was 


[Continued from page 104| 


considerable confusion and _ noise. 
Everyone was laughing and throwing 
some sort of missile. 

And then—how it happened she 
never knew, but suddenly she was 
swept from him. An arm that was a 
steel spring encircled her. Her feet 
slid helplessly over the glassy floor. 
She had a sensation as of falling and 
yet being held up by some subtle 
strength, and while as she was borne 
through the confusion, a voice whisper- 
ed into her ear: 

“Ah, Cinderella! Caught at last!” 

Rosemary felt no fear. The speil 
that bound her had eliminated that. 
Even surprise had died. And, oddly, 
enough, she had not the faintest desire 
to go back to her own partner. 

This man was an infinitely better 
dancer. There was poetry, romance, in 
his every moment. It was as though she 
danced in a dream. But dream or no 
dream, she was more vividly aware of 
the life within her than she had ever 
been before. 

And then—it all happened quick 
as a flash—suddenly she was on a 
staircase and being drawn upward, 
while the dimly-lit dance hall faded 





away. She went unquestioningly, even 
with eagerness, half expecting a new 
world to open out before her until 
she found herself in a long and some- 
what narrow passage, very poorly 
lighted by a distant lamp. 

She turned to the man beside her, a 
iaiit frown of perplexity on her child- 
like face. “Where have I seen you be- 
fore?” she asked. 

His face with its dark thin features 
smiled back at her, and she found his 
smile entrancing. He was attired in a 
black court dress, and his princely 
carriage impressed her deeply. “It must 
have been on another star,” he said, 
“where kindred spirits meet.” 

An odd tremor went through Rose- 
mary, as he took her hand. “Do you 
know that you are the loveliest bride 
I have ever seen?” 

She glanced half wistfully at her 
wedding draperies. “You wouldn’t 
know me if you were to see me as I 
am every day.” 

“T should know you anywhere,” he 
declared, “just as I knew you on that 
other star. You are too lovely to for- 
get.” 

She glowed at his words, and sud- 
denly she found herself answering him 
in his own vein. “I know now why I 
came—why I had to come—why I 
don’t want to go back!” 

“Ah!” he said softly. “So I don’t 
need to tell you that!” He lifted the 
hand he held and put it to his lips. “I 
was looking for a bride, but I hardly 
expected to find her so soon.” 

He was drawing her to him, and she 
did not resist. All the normal bounda- 
ries of her life were withdrawn that 
night. She was utterly without experi- 
ence of men and this dazzled her. 

It was only when his lips found hers 
that sharp misgiving smote her. For 


the first time she was aware of a mas- 
tery that permitted no evasion and 
would not even recognize her half- 
shamed withdrawal. 

He kept his arm around her, holding 
her pressed against his shoulder. “What 
is it?” he whispered after a moment. 
“Frightened—or only shy?” 

She could not answer him, but when 
he tried to lift her face again, to his 
own, she resisted him definitely for the 
first time. “I think—if you don’t mind 
—TI’'ll go back “now,” she said. 

“What is it?” he asked again. “Have 
I hurt you—offended you? Every bride 
expects to be kissed, you know. 
You ought to have thought of that 
before.” 

His eyes looked deeply into hers— 
dark eyes that drew and held. She 
noted for the first time a long scar 
down the side of his face, stretching 
from temple to chin, which must once 
have been a terrible wound. Again she 
had that haunting feeling that she had 
seen those features before. 

He bent toward her without speak- 
ing, and she suddenly realized that he 
was waiting for her to kiss him. Some 
influence made her draw back. 

“Someone might find us here,” she 
whispered. “Percy is sure to be look- 
ing. 

“He won’t look here,” he said. “You 
don’t know where you are. Come! I 
will show you.” 

With his arm about her he led her 
down the passage between the rows 
of doors, turned a corner at the end 
and paused on the threshold of a room. 

“Oh!” cried Rosemary in astonish- 
ment. “This is the room someone lent 
me to change in,” she said. 

He made a courteous gesture. “Yes, 
mine,” he said. “And yours for as long 
as you care to make it se.” 

She stood before the fire, her bridal 
draperies falling all around her, and 
felt the comforting warmth creeping 
all about her. From behind her came 
the soft shutting of the door and the 
shooting of a bolt. “That will make 
everything safe,” he said. 

Did she realize in those few seconds 
that the gates were closing and that 
there would be no return? At any rate, 
she turned to give him what he had 
asked. 

But the next moment with a gasp 
she drew back. The fitful firelight play- 
ed on his face with its hard lines elim- 
inated. The burden of years was lifted 
from him, and in that moment she saw 
him as a being from another world—a 
being whom she had long known and 
worshipped from afar. 

“Oh!” she said. “It is you!” 

He was looking at her oddly, as 
though the firelight had revealed some- 
thing to him also. 

“Why didn’t I recognize you be- 
fore?” he said. “You are just as you 
used to be—not a day older!” 

She caught back a laugh that had an 
hysterical sound. “You have never seen 
me before. But I ought to have known 
you. You—are Dick Dynamo!” 

“Dick what?” he asked sharply. 

“Dick Dynamo!” She repeated the 
name with conviction, but she had be- 
gun to tremble. “Aunt Bobby is still 
waiting for you,” she said. 

“Who?” he said almost violently. 
And then, controlling himself: ‘Oh, 
don’t be frightened, child! Come here 
and tell me what you mean!” 

She went, still trembling. He put 
out his hand and drew her close to him. 

“Why do you tell me I have never 
seen you before?” he asked. “You are 
Bobby, aren’t you? You must forgive 
me for not knowing you. But it’s a 

[Continued on page 108] 
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fort stirred in her in answer to his cry, 
and the distant peaks of eternity 
began to fade. The hand that clung, the 
voice that called, gradually filled her 
consciousness with the knowledge that 
something yet remained for her to do 
ere the vision could be fulfilled. Slowly, 
with an unspeakable regret, she turned 
back to the shadows she had so nearly 
left behind... 

Feebly, with fluttering breath, she 
spoke. “Yes—Silas—I will—stay.” 


‘te morning she heard a step and 
lifted her heavy eyes to meet 
Silas’ grave look. When he took her 
hand a warmth went through her that 
seemed to impart strength to her 
tired spirit. 

“Thank you for coming,” she mur- 
mured. “I wanted to ask you a few 
things.” 

“IT will tell you everything in my 
power,” he said, steadily. 

“TI want to know,” she asked, “first, 
what Dr. Bellamy thinks about me.” 

Silas’ big hand closed more firmly 
around her wasted one. “He says that 
you ought to be getting well by now,” 
he said. 

“Tell me about—Matilda!” she said. 

A certain sternness crossed his face. 
“T believe she is as well as usual,” he 
said. “She is staying at the Vicarage.” 

“Ah!” murmured Bobby. “That is 
good of them. But I shall try to get 
well quickly now. We can’t go on— 
living on our friends like this.” 

There was more of her old spirit in 
her speech than in any of her previous 
utterances. Perhaps it was for that 
reason that he suffered it to pass un- 
challenged. 

“Get well—yes!” was all he said. 

Bobby’s eyes were lifted to his with 
a wistful gratitude. “I shall never for- 
get what you have done for me, Silas,” 
she said. “I’m glad now that I came 
back. I was thinking—I was think- 
ing—” 

“I know what you were thinking,” 
he said as she halted. “And that’s why 
I tell you that I don’t know that I did 
right. Bobby, you asked me that night 
to find her for you. My dear, I didn’t 
—because I couldn’t. I wouldn’t have 
left you in that state in any case. Will 
you ever manage to forgive me?” 

“There—is nothing to forgive,” she 
said, but she spoke faintly, and the 
deathly pallor of her face alarmed him. 
“Please — please — tell me —all you 
know!” 

Her eyes were raised to his, and he 
set himself to answer their entreaty. 

“This is all I know,” he said, and as 
he spoke her hand came weakly to his 
again, as though seeking strength. 
“Rosemary went with Percy Hudson 
to the Boxing Night Ball at Bode. She 
got separated from him in some sort 
of revel and disappeared. He spent the 
night with the Raymonds and came 
back the day after without seeing her 
again.” 

“Ts that all?” gasped Bobby. 

“No. That isn’t quite all. There was 
aman staying at “The King’s Head’ who 
lent his room for her to change in. 
That man also disappeared that night. 
No one saw him go, but he left a note 
for the landlord to tell him to apply 
to his solicitor for the settlement of 
this bill. He also left a note of instruc- 
tions for his solicitor—young Raymond 
of Bode. Whether Rosemary was with 
him or not is not definitely known. The 
police have not been asked to trace 
her, as your sister would not authorize 
it and you were too ill to ask. But it is 
evident that she returned to the room 
to change as the dress she had worn 
at the ball was found there packed in 


a suit-case.” 

“Can’t you tell me the name of the 
man?” she murmured. 

“Yes, I can tell you that,” Silas said, 
his grasp of Bobby’s hand still very 
firm. “The man had been staying at 
‘The King’s Head’ under a feigned 
name—called himself Graves. In 
reality he was the new Lord Raven- 
combe, just home from Mexico. He 
never expected to succeed or to return 
to England. But there seem to have 
been a good many deaths in the fam- 
ily, and he is almost the last of the 
race.” 

“And has nobody — done —any- 
thing?” whispered Bobby piteously. 

“Yes, there is one person who is 
trying to trace her, and from what I 
have heard he will probably succeed. 
Young Ross—a friend of Percy Hud- 
son—you probably know him—” 

“Ah! That Scotch boy—they called 
him the Old Bean. I believe he was 
attracted by Rosemary.” 

“Silas!” Bobby’s voice was barely 
audible, but her other hand came out 
and clasped his. “Silas, I have— 
something to say to you—a great favor 
to ask. You wanted me for a part- 
ner once, and I refused. I offer myself 
to you now as a servant, and every- 
thing I have as well, if you will help 
me—if you will only help me—to find 
my Rosemary.” 

“Stop!” Silas said; his voice was so 
deep it sounded almost rough. “Don’t 
you know I will do everything in my 
power for you without that?” 

Then with infinite tenderness he 
dried her tears, and when he spoke 
again, his voice was matter-of-fact. 
“When you are well enough,” he said, 
“we will go together and look for her. 
I shall set everything in order and 
leave Peter in charge.” 


1° just like a dream,” said Rose- 
mary, “only I never dreamt of any- 
thing like this.” 

“One has to see it first,” said the 
man beside her lazily. 

She was looking at the blue sea 
below them. From somewhere in the 
magic distance there came the sound 
of mule bells, tinkling fitfully along the 
precipitous road which was hidden by 
cypress trees from her high perch on 
the hill. Her blue eyes had an intent 
look, as though they searched for 
something they did not expect to find. 
The Rosemary of Little Staple had 
been exquisite as an opening bud; but 
the Rosemary who sat on the hill 
above the sunlit Italian shore glowed 
with a more dazzling loveliness. 

Since that first night he had never 
mentioned Bobby’s name. The door 
of memory which had then been 
opened for the first time in many 
years had been closed again and 
sealed. And Rosemary would not have 
dared to tamper with that door even 
had she so desired. 

For her the dream was passing and 
reality was coming. She missed Bob- 
by’s tenderness, the utter devotion 
upon which she had thrived from baby- 
hood. He did not pretend to be in love, 
this care-worn, cynical man of the 
world. It was Aunt Bobby who loved 
her, had prayed for her, and the founda- 
tions of her inner life had given way 
when her faith in Bobby was shattered. 
She fought desperately to keep herself 
from thinking of the one beloved who 
had so cruelly failed her. It was like a 
gnawing hunger within her, sapping 
youth and vitality alike—a hunger 
that nothing could ever satisfy, and 
she sat in the radiant Italian sunshine 
and brooded, her eyes upon the daz- 

[Continued on page 110] 
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zling blueness of the sunlit waves. 

“You look like a ship-wrecked mari- 
ner on a desert island,” the man beside 
her said, with lazy humor. “Searching 
the sky-line for a sail. But the desert 
island seems to suit you all right. You 
get lovelier every day.” 

He proffered this compliment much 
as an indulgent nurse might give a 
sugar-plum. to a child. A vague impa- 
tience stirred within Rosemary. 

“You aren’t very happy now, are 
you?” he asked. 

Her color deepened. “That isn’t your 
fault,” she murmured almost under 
her breath. 

“Does that mean it isn’t in my pow- 
er to give you happiness?” he ques- 
tioned, and as she hesitated, “Don’t 
mind me!” he urged gently. “I have- 
n't started in to try very hard yet, you 
know. 

Something in his tone moved her. 
Her eyes filled with tears and she 
turned her face away. “It isn’t you,” 
she said. 

She was bitterly ashamed of her 
emotion. He had been kindness itself 
to her and she felt it was rank ingrati- 
tude to suffer him to imagine that he 
had not succeeded in giving her hap- 
piness. But for some reason the tears 
persisted, and in a moment she got up 
and moved away, realizing that they 
must be conquered in solitude. 

She wandered down the hill to a 
spot where the rocky path took a 
sharp curve. Here in the corner was 
a shrine with a rudely carved crucifix 
adorned with a cluster of roses, wilting 
in the noonday heat. 

This was where the peasants knelt 
to pray. Did they go away empty, 
she wondered? She wished passionate- 
ly that she were one of them. At least 
they had a measure of faith. A sud- 
den agony caught at her heart for 
something lost, something gone. 

That afternoon under the awning 
that sheltered the facade of the hotel, 
Rosemary made an astounding sug- 
gestion. 

“I think,” she said, “I should like to 
go into a convent.” 

“Gracious Heaven!” said Dick 
Dynamo, and after that said no more 
while his cigarette lasted. 

Then he tossed the end away, and 
spoke, more to himself than to her. 
“No, I’m not going to let you bury 
yourself in a convent. I know what 
your trouble is—you’re homesick.” 

“If—if—I went into a convent,” 
she said, “I could write to them and 
say I was safe.” 

He began to smoke again thought- 
fully. “I wonder,” he said presently, 
“excluding the convent idea, of course, 
what you would most like to do.” 

“T think I ought to work for my liv- 
ing,” said Rosemary. She spoke in a 
low voice but with more assurance than 
before. His manner gave her a measure 
of confidence. “You see, I always have 
worked. One was always busy on the 
farm, you know.” 

“Who ran the farm?” asked Dick 
Dynamo. 

Aunt Bobby did all the work. I 
helped a little, but I had my lessons 
to do.” 

“Who owned the farm?” he asked. 

“It belonged to Silas Hickory.” At 
the resentment in her voice, her com- 
panion turned his head. “I didn’t like 
him much. He was just a common 
farmer.” 

“And she was partial to him, I 
gather?” said Dick Dynamo. “Why 
aren’t they married then?” 

Her face was crimson. “Don’t you 
understand—will nothing ever make 
you believe—that—that, whatever 


may have happened when she was 
young—she has really been waiting for 
you? 

His dark eyes came direct to hers, 
The cruel smile never left his face, 
“And you believe that?” he asked, 

She flinched, but she answered him 
bravely, “Yes, I do. She didn’t often 
speak of you. But she wore your ring 
always, night and day, on her right 
hand. I asked her once—when we were 
alone—if you were ever coming back. 
She said—she said—” suddenly Rose- 
mary began to sob, “‘if God wills, 
darling.’ But she didn’t seem to have 
much hope left.” 

The man in the chair by her side 
lay watching the sparkling horizon, al- 
most as if unaware of her. Rosemary 
glanced at him curiously. 

After a time, she rose to go, but he 
stopped her. “Don’t go, Rosemary! | 
want you. I can’t reconcile what you 
have told me with what actually hap- 
pened before you were born. There’s 
a hitch somewhere. Did she think I 
shouldn’t regard that letter she wrote 
as conclusive?” 

“T never heard about a letter,” said 
Rosemary. 

He flashed her a keen look “Now 
I'll tell you something,” he said. “I’ve 
called myself Graves for convenience 
sake, but my real name is Thorgrave 
—Richard Thorgrave, and I have just 
come into the Ravencombe title.” 

“Good gracious!” cried Rosemary 
startled. 

He went on, ignoring her. “It means 
nothing whatever to me—dust and ash- 
es. I have no relations left, except a 
cousin—Silas Hickory, the rustic you 
just mentioned—next of kin and my 
heir.” 

“Silas — Hickory!” 
mary. 

He confirmed the statement grim- 
ly. “Yes, Silas Hickory, through a 
mesalliance on his mother’s part. I’ve 
never met the fellow, but I suppose it’s 
up to me to keep the family pride 
from being vested in a common farm- 
er. I shall have to marry and get an- 
other heir. I shall never see your— 
Aunt Bobby again. But you—I'm 
sorry for you. You’re only a child. 
You're so like her that I didn’t know 
at first if I could stand it. But I’ve 
come to see you lately with different 
eyes. And I’m willing to marry you, 
if you’re willing to be married to me. 
I'll be a good husband to you—as long 
as you stick to me.” 

He looked at her with eyes from 
which all hardness had vanished. “I'll 
be kind to you, child,” he said. “You 
needn’t be afraid.” 

“Oh stop!” gasped Rosemary, and 
her voice was sharp with distress. 
“Don’t you see that I couldn't pos- 
sibly marry you. It wouldn’t be right 
It wouldn’t be straight. You—you 
ought to marry Aunt Bobby.” 

His hand caught hers and held it 
until its grasp was painful, but she did 
not flinch. 

Seconds passed and there came no 
violent outburst at her remark—only 
that deadly quiet—that fixed and 
mask-like gaze! 

Finally she could bear it no longer. 
She stirred the hand he held, and the 
next instant to her surprise she found 
it free. His own hand fell, and he lay 
back in his chair as if he had forgot- 
ten her. For a brief space she sat by 
his side irresolute; then, summoning 
her courage, she got up and slipped 
away. 

He did not so much as turn his head 
to mark her going, but continued to 
gaze far off across the sea. 
[Continued in November McCatv’s] 
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OUR weary floors will waken! 
Their worn and lusterless com- 
plexion will transform before your eyes into 
a soft and satiny sheen that glows as from 
hidden fire. You will know why women call 
Johnson’s Wax “the beauty cream for floors” 
when first you try it. 

As days go by (most wonderful of all!) you 
will find that the new youth of your floors 
never grows older. For Johnson’s Wax forms 
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These words made Marcu hang his 
head. He understood. They meant, 
“Your son is not as good as you.” 

It didn’t take long for everybody to 
know that Marcu was bargaining with 
Yorga for Mira. So they all came 
trooping around the tent and began to 
shout and dance. Suddenly the poles 
of the tent were drawn out and the 
canvas was lifted. Laughing, shouting, 
riding their horses, dancing and sing- 
ing, the whole camp of gypsies circled 
around the three older people. Mira, 
pushed forward, sat between Luca and 
Stan. When the noise ceased all sat 
down to watch two such clever traders 
as Marcu and Yorga. Marcu said: 
“Five hundred ducats he asks for 
her.” And pointing again to his son, 
“Stand up, Luca. Do I want to buy a 
wife for my grandfather?” 

Luca rose to his feet. Mira turned 
and looked at Stan who said to her, “I 
have asked my father to speak to your 
father: But he was too slow.” 

Marcu spoke up again: “I have 
offered one hundred gold pieces. I shall 
offer five more. And if you don’t think 
this is enough we shall not quarrel.” 

Now, according to the custom, it 
would have been against the rules for 
Stan’s father to talk to Yorga about his 
son until the following spring. They 
were guests of Luca’s tribe. A girl was 
practically engaged until the deal was 
called off by both parties. 

As Yorga did not answer immedi- 
ately, Marcu reached for his violin, 
but even his own people said loudly: 

“No. No playing.” 

“Tt wouldn’t be fair.” 

“He shouldn’t play.” 

“He can do that to gorgios and bo- 
yars but not to one of our own people.” 
They were proud of Marcu and knew 
what he could do. 

“Give him five more gold pieces, 
Marcu. She is worth it,” cried out one 
youngster. 

“Five more,” called another. 

The women of Yorga’s tribe called 
upon Mira to stand up, that Marcu 
might look at her and be sorry he 
was not young himself. Marcu, to re- 
spond to the compliment, said: “Fifty 
more. She is worth it. One hundred 
and fifty I offer.” They all rose to their 
feet thrilled by Marcu’s magnanimous 
gesture! 

When the noise had subsided Yorga 
said with great earnestness: “Marcu, 
to show you how much I appreciate 
you, I shall reduce one hundred ducats 
from the five hundred I have asked.” 

Mira and Luca sat down again, and 
so Stan, bending, said softly: “You 
shall be mother to his children instead 
of mine, only because my father had 
combed his beard too long, Mira.” 

Mira compared the two men beside 
her. They were almost the same age. 
Only Stan was handsomer, stronger, 
quicker and so much more fascinating 
than Luca. He resembled Marcu more 
than Luca did. Why had not Stan’s 
father spoken to her parents before 
Marcu had! 

The other gypsies also thought the 
transaction would come to an end too 
soon. They didn’t want that. One group 
began to shout to Marcu not to offer a 
copper more. Another group advised 
Yorga not to come down in his price. 

“There are a thousand Lucas in this 
world and there is only one Mira.” 

Luca, smiling, blushing, looked at 
Mira every time her name was men- 
tioned, thrilled by her beauty, by her 
fire, by her carriage and pleased tv 
share with her the center of attention. 
It was agreed Yorga and Marcu were 
not to resume the deal until the follow- 
ing day; it wasn’t every day that two 
such traders as Marcu and Yorga were 
pitted against one another. 

Because it had also been agreed that 
Marcu was not to play until the bar- 
gain should be concluded, that evening 


> 


LUCA 


[Continued from page 17] 


after supper the best of the fiddlers 
began to play one by one. Then for- 
getting the agreement Marcu reached 
for his own violin. His fingers ached 
for the touch of the strings. But the 
people called out! “No! No, Marcu! It 
wouldn’t be fair.” They thought he 
wanted to soften the heart of Yorga 
by his playing. What a sorcerer Marcu 
was! Yet the truth was he was longing 
to show what he could do. He was 
stirred. He wanted to play. 

Then his friends catled upon Stan 
to play. Even those who had heard him 
at his best were awed. He drew his bow 
across the strings, slowly, broadly. 
That such tunes should have slept so 
long in the bed of the fiddle! When 
the first melody had fully come to life 
he joined to it one that opened its arms 
and put forth its lips to kiss the first 
one. A third melody entered, shrieking, 
arguing with the other, quarreling, cry- 
ing and laughing at the same time. 

No one grasped better what he 
played than Mira. She remembered 
what he had said: “Because my father 
has been too long in combing his 
beard . . .” He was playing to her. 
He was the man she had always been 
longing for, dreaming about; not 
Luca. What mattered traditions, cus- 
toms. Stan was the man. But ‘had he 
the courage? As his playing was be- 
coming more passionate she feared lest 
it betray them and destroy her plans 
He should stop playing before the 
others also had grasped the meaning. 

The two melodies which had been 
lying underneath the one that quarrel- 
ed with them, joined the third one. It 
seemed almost impossible that they 
were played at once by one man upon 
one fiddle. All the sorrows, joys, 
desires of the world, then and ever, 
mingled themselves. Mira trembled. 
Stan was betraying himself. She caught 
his eye. Stan answered. One by one the 
tunes were laid to sleep, peacefully, 
beautifully, in the bed of the violin. 


ARLY the following morning the 
whole tribe was awakened by a 
shrill loud cry from Mira’s mother: 

“Mira! Mira! Mira!” she called. 
There was no answer. A few moments 
later Stan’s father called out in his 
deepest voice: “Stan! Stan!” 

Instantly everybody knew. The age- 
old tradition had been broken. While 
Luca’s father was buying her, Stan 
had won her for himself. The two had 
run away. Yet no one made any sug- 
gestion to run after the fugitives. 
Marcu looked at his son with pity and 
disgust. He had been insulted through 
Luca. Had Luca been more of a man 
a dozen men friends of his would have 
started out in that many different di- 
rections after Stan and Mira. 

The look in his father’s eyes awak- 
ened Luca from a long slumber. In one 
moment he grew from a contented 
half-sleepy boy to a passionate man. 
And in that moment he realized what 
the gypsies thought of him and why 
nobody stirred. Had he and Mira al- 
ready been married and Stan had run 
away with her it would not have been 
so great an insult as to run away with 
her now. And he had come to love 
Stan. He did not think of Mira. 
Stan was the betrayer. Tucking his 
violin under his coat and choosing his 
father’s best horse Luca spoke so 
everybody should hear him: “T shall 
not return to the tribe until I have 
avenged myself.” And then he disap- 
peared, riding top speed westward. 

That night Luca stopped at an inn 
twenty miles from his tribe. He had 
never ridden so fast. He had never 
been alone for so long a time. He in- 
quired of the innkeeper: “Have you 


seen a gypsy and his wife passing by?” 

When the innkeeper told him he had 
not, Luca went to the stable to rest 
near his horse, so that he be ready in 
the morning to continue his course. 

No sooner had he lain down than 
the innkeeper roused him: “(Come out, 
tzigan. People inside want someone to 
play for them.” 

Luca went into the inn. First drink- 
ing two glasses of wine, he began to 
play. He played better than at any 
time in his life, yet the peasants scof- 
fed and mocked. 

Luca took a glass of stronger drink 
and began to play again. Compared to 
the melodies Stan played, his own were 
like children beside giants. Yet he 
knew that he played now better than 
ever. Only’ now he realized what a 
poor player he had been and still was. 

The peasants taunted him: 

“Who put into this blacksmith’s 
hands a fiddle?” 

“Who breathed a tailor’s soul into 
this gypsy?” 

Luca, who had always been so 
timid, filled his chest and answered: 
“T have ridden twenty miles today. 
If your hearts are gayer than mine, 
why don’t you play? If I have the 
soul of a tailor, let someone else try.” 

Aroused by the impudence of the 
gypsy, a young peasant jumped over 
the table, but when Luca reached for 
the knife in the upper of his boot, the 
older peasants intervened. 

“Leave the man alone.” 

“The man is tired.” 

“Go, now tzigan. Go. Go.” 

Luca went out pleased with himself; 
wondering what had given him the 
courage to talk and behave so bravely! 
They had said: “Leave the man alone.” 
No one had ever referred to him other- 
wise than as the boy. So he was a man 
and not a boy. He had his own sor- 
rows. His own enemies; and he looked 
at his short-handled long knife. 

He lay down thinking of Stan. Stan 
was considerably stronger than he was. 
Stan played better than he did. Now 
he would have to make himself strong- 
er; stronger in every way. It was bet- 
ter not to meet Stan than be defeated 
by him. Yes, he would not be shamed 
a second time. He didn’t think of Mira 
at all. It was Stan and not Mira who 
had insulted him. She did not concern 
him. He had never wanted her. His 
father had chosen her. Stan alone had 
shamed and betrayed him. 

Weeks later he played again for a 
group of peasants. They didn’t taunt 
him any more. He was not better than 
most gypsies, but he was no worse. He 
was surprised by the depth and clear- 
ness of the tones under his fingers. 
Short melodies, some very gay, others 
very sad, crept out from within him, 
and while he pursued them he forgot 
his father and his tribe and sometimes 
he forgot even Stan. . 


bd cabenaee caught him in a small vil- 
lage on the other side of the Car- 
pathians. The roads were choked by 
heavy snows and packs of marauding 
wolves were howling. His horse had 
gone lame. Luca went to live in the 
hut of a gypsy blacksmith and while 
there learned to swing the heaviest 
hammers. When the peasants organ- 
ized a wolf hunt, Luca joined them. 
In snow up to his hips, trudging be- 
side the younger peasants, he ached to 
come face to face with some enemy, 
wolf or man, to test his strength. At 
the end of the hunt each man had got- 
ten his wolf and was carrying the car- 
cass on his shoulder. But Luca had 
shot down two beasts, and though the 
load was so heavy sweat bathed his 
body, he kept pace with the foremost 
of them, always thinking of Stan, not 
convinced yet that his strength matched 
that of his enemy. And he mustn’t fail. 
[Continued on page 114] 
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When he had thrown down the two 
dead wolves in front of his host’s hut, 
the cold froze the sweat on his body. 

The whole winter he fought the cold 
fevers, yet whenever death seemed to 
win the battle he called out the name 
of Stan; as if he were grappling with 
him and not with the dark angel. 

When the roads cleared in spring 
the blacksmith and his wife begged 
Luca to return to his people. 

“T am on an important errand, west- 
ward, and have to leave immediately,” 
he explained. 

In the autumn of that year Luca 
reached Paris. He had wrestled with 
angry peasants in Hungary. He had 
learned how to use his fists in Poland. 
In Italy a knife thrown at him sank to 
the hilt in the wall after passing 
through his armpit. Luca bought him- 
self a knife and began to practise daily. 
The first target was at ten feet, but 
when a month had passed Luca could 
plant his knife in the center of a 
small circle no larger than a finger 
ring from thirty feet away. Yet it was 
in France that he discovered how 
much better he played than most gyp- 
sies; though still not as well as Stan. 

In Italy he had heard it said Stan 
was in Paris; yet when he had reached 
Paris Stan was already gone, and 
everywhere Luca went he heard about 
the traitor’s marvelous playing. Luca, 
Marcu’s son, they said was very good, 
but did not compare with Stan. And 
the youngsters spoke admiringly of 
Mira’s beauty and Stan’s strength. 

Luca was inches taller than he had 
been, broader, stronger and a better 
fiddler. Nothing mattered, except that 
he make himself strong enough to de- 
feat his enemy. It was the sole occu- 
pation of his mind and of his body. 
When others caroused, he practised 
knife throwing. When others were 
sleeping he played his violin. For sheer 
desire to test his strength he would 
lift heavy weights and go to fairs to 
strain every nerve with public wrestlers, 
to stand toe to toe with monsters who 
knew every trick of the trade. 

No, he wouldn't kil Stan all at once. 
He would defeat him first in every- 
thing; shame him as he had been 
shamed. He would outplay him public- 
ly. He would wrestle him and throw 
him. Stan was strong, he would make 
himself stronger. A month ago he had 
thought he was as good a player and 
that he could defeat Stan; but now he 
no longer thought so. Having defeated 
Stan, outplayed him, thrown him, he 
would stand him up against a wail, 
arms outstretched, the fingers spread 
apart, and would throw his knife be- 
tween his fingers from twenty feet, 
thirty feet, from forty and from one 
hundred feet away until Stan should 
fall on his face green with fear. That 
his eyes should not fail him when the 
great hour came, Luca practised every 
day and increased his strength. 

When he felt ready he found that 
the traitor had crossed the wide sea 
again and had taken his wife along. 

Early the following spring Luca fol- 
lowed him. Brothers in the new world 
told him that Stan had already gone 
to other cities; Luca wandered away 
to other cities to find the traitor. His 
knife could now find a target at one 
hundred feet. And wherever he went 
he was acclaimed a great fiddler and a 
great wrestler. 

On and on he traveled for years; 
behind Stan and sometimes complete- 
ly without trace of him. He crossed 
mountains and seas and _ learned 
strange languages and stranger habits, 
the customs of different white peoples, 
and of black, and still he practised 


knife throwing and made_ himself 
stronger from day to day. 

He was forty when he reached Aus- 
tralia. People said they had never 
heard better playing, that they had 
never seen a handsomer or stronger 
man. Had Stan been there? Yes. But 
people had forgotten him; though he 
had been considered the best player 
until Luca had come. Stan was laps 
ahead of him in distance only— 

Luca was now fifty. If Marcu could 
hear him play now! How much better 
he played than his own father. Every 
possible sensation, every shade and nu- 
ance that had filtered through the 
souls of millions of people before 
him found expression on his violin. 
He could bring out from the strings 
underneath his fingers the voice of 
the world of joys and sorrows. And 
his eye was as unerring, still as cer- 
tain, as before. His arms were stronger 
than at thirty. His shoulders were 
wider than at forty. His knife now 
found a target at one hundred and 
fifty feet. 

Strange, but he rarely thought of 
Stan; of Stan as he had last seen him. 
Yet whenever he felt he had played 
better than ever, whenever he felt his 
great strength surging within him, he 
imagined a still more divine player, 
a still stronger man against whom he 
was competing. 

Traveling from city to city, from 
country to country, from world to 
world, his reputation among the 
brotherhood was echoed from genera- 
tion to generation, and from people to 
people. The story of the boy who had 
set out to wash the honor of his tribe 
in the blood of his enemy took on 
legendary proportions. A hundred dif- 
ferent stories were continually being 
woven and rewoven into that many 
different patterns. Luca, they said, was 
behind the footsteps of some ogre who 
had destroyed the children of his tribe. 
A ten-foot giant with shoulders as 
wide as a horse is long, had crushed 
Luca’s parents and now Luca was try- 
ing to find him, others said. There were 
old women who told that the arch- 
angel himself had once metamorphosed 
himself into a human being and be- 
trayed him; and it was this very arch- 
angel to whom Luca gave no respite 
to change himself again that Luca was 
hunting. 

Luca was sixty. Still as straight as 
an arrow. His arms and legs still as 
powerful. His shoulders had _ not 
sagged an inch. His eyes were still as 
clear as that of a youth. His fingers 
were still flexible and sensitive 

He was again in the ' the 
Franks. It was autumn. lic xed to 
go back to his own people. it was 
forty years since he had left home. 
The forty tribes would be gathering 
at the foot of the mountain Omu, and 
his people would be the hosts once 
more. His father was alive. People who 
had wandered away from their home- 
land had told him so. He, Luca, could 
now be the center of the forty tribes 
and sit down and tell them of the 
things he had seen. They would be- 
lieve him. He would play on his violin 
the strange tunes he had _ heard; 
stranger tunes than Stan had played 
before them. The wonders Stan had 
spoken of would be smothered by the 
wonders he, Luca, had seen. But he 
had promised not to return before he 
had revenged the insult. How quickly 
the time had passed! It didn’t seem 
possible that so many years had gone 
by. He was younger than he had ever 
been and his knife could find a target 
now at one hundred and seventy feet. 

[Continued on page 115} 
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People marveled at his skill. He was 
a feared wrestler, a marvelous marks- 
man, a great fiddler. And though he 
loved to show his skill no one dared 
to come nearer than he wished him 
to come. He needed no friends to en- 
courage him. He had an enemy. 
Luca was seventy now. Not a gray 
hair had crept into his black mane. 
Not a wrinkle had stolen around his 
eyes. His mouth was firm as a youth’s. 
He seemed to be wrought of undying 
flesh, held together by sinews of steel 
cables. His blood was boiled wine. 


_ I am to tell now happened 
at an inn on the shores of the 
Danube, in the land of Hungarians. 
The gypsies were celebrating the feast 
of St. Dumitru. They had been carous- 
ing and drinking, dancing and singing 
for days and nights when Luca appear- 
ed. Never before had they seen such a 
majestic figure. He carried himself like 
a king; a statue hewn out of golden 
bronze come to life. He was instantly 
recognized. The violin playing contest 
was on when Luca came in, and so the 
last player stopped abruptly, his fingers 
becoming paralyzed on the strings 
while his bow fell out of his hands. 
The undying one had come. Without 
saying a word Luca tuned his violin. 
As he tucked the fiddle under‘his chin, 
his gaze roamed to right and left. Sud- 
denly his frame shuddered. Where had 
he already seen eyes like those in the 
back of the hall? He leaned forward. 
A wizened little old man stood up as if 
by command and grinned sheepishly. 
It was Stan. An old, old woman, her 
face so furrowed it looked like a piece 
of garden soil under the autumn plow, 
was Mira. Stan, that quivering old 


man with bended knees and sagging 
shoulders. Stan, that man whose sparse 
gray hairs hung limp over his ears! 
Stan the giant he had pursued all over 
the world! That ruin in front of him 
was Stan. He, Luca, had lived and 
labored for this moment; to pit his 
great strength against his enemy. And 
there he was. 

Luca’s shoulders sagged and his 
knees bent. The strong sinews un- 
wound themselves. The chest caved 
in. He was as old as Stan. He had en- 
tered the room a giant, but had become 
an old man. An hour before he had 
been ready to wrestle the strongest 
of them. How had he dared to want to 
play in competition with these young- 
sters? He was an old man; as old as 
Stan, as Mira. His fingers were cold 
and slow. The violin fell out of his 
hands. He looked for someone to help 
him down the two steps of the platform 
which he had gone up with ease. 

An old gypsy told me the story. 
“You see there had been two Lucas 
within one. The one that was born and 
the one he had made himself to be.” 

“At the feast of St. Dumitru, on the 
shores of the Danube the archangel 
got back to his real clothes and power;” 
another gypsy explained the miracle. 
Or were there two miracles? 

His arms hanging so low they al- 
most touched the ground, Luca walked 
down the road along the shore, to go 
back to his tribe. 

After Marcu had embraced his son 
and had sat down beside him to watch 
the last rays of the autumn sun, half- 
naked children playing hide-and-seek 
between the wheels of the caravan 
wagons looked at Marcu and Luca and 
asked, “Who is father and who is son?” 
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quiet hour gathers mildew in the lock- 
ers. Ashore one works, plays, eats 
and sleeps. Afloat one works, eats and 
sleeps, and to those who don’t love the 
sea the most important element may 
seem lacking. But the play is there, 
so intermingled with the work that the 
two words lose their individuality. It 
is sheer, heart-breaking work to sit 
astride a plunging bowsprit in the dead 
of night, lifted high, tossed vertigin- 
ously, ducked under, smothering with 
aching fingers a thrashing sail possessed 
of a thousand devils. But where else 
than on a yacht does a man find play 
(call it work if you like) that draws 
into use his last ounce of strength, 
that opposes his ingenuity to the im- 
placable elements, and that completely 
suffuses him with exhilaration when the 
job is done? . 
The habit, the very course of a 
man’s life changes on an Ocean race. 
Have you known those insufferable 
males who sleep ashore through the 
bedlam of fire apparatus beneath the 
window? Have you ever wailed, “The 
baby’s crying,” at a husband’s ear, only 
to have him grunt and slumber sel- 
fishly on? You should see such a man 
on the high seas. The inflexible routine 
of his life bars him from more than 
three and a half hours’ uninterrupted 
sleep, but if at any instant of those 


blessed hours he is touched lightly on ~ 


the shoulder and the potent words 
“On deck” impinge upon his ear 
drums, he plunges headlong from his 
stupor and in five seconds is in full 
possession of all his faculties. This, 
you begin to suspect, is the very es- 
sence of that classical transformation 
known as the “sea change.” 


8 ae yen is something to the sport 
of ocean racing. In it men endure 
hardships that they would not under- 
go ashore for love sr money. They en- 
dure and grow hard, and if their hair 
grays they also develop smiling wrinkles 
at the corners of their eyes. No hour is 
distinguishable from the next and yet 
no minute is humdrum. Time ceases— 
until the last terrific hours before the 
landfall. 

Then everybody and that poor 
wretch in particular whose duty it is 
to navigate the ocean racer suffers tor- 
tures. Has the timepiece maintained its 
accuracy in these limitless stretches? 
Has the navigator’s work been good? 
Have the celestial bodies themselves 
kept to their appointed orbits? Prob- 
ably not. 

The ship drags on through an at- 
mosphere of heavy doubt toward a 
horizon no more featured than it has 
been for countless centuries. No other 
racing craft loom up to offer the con- 
solation of their presence. The naviga- 
tor totters on the brink of madness. 

And then from aloft come the two 
words which, to seamen mean more 
than all the other thousands in the 
English langauge—“Land O!” 

“Where away?” cries the navigator, 
in extremis. 

“Dead ahead.” 

Why stop to paint the beauties along 
the road to terrestrial paradise? These 
yachtsmen are already at the gates, and 
as they cross the finish line they enter 
in. Winners or losers, they have cul- 
minated their desires, and the simmer- 
ing world which knows nothing and 
cares less about them can continue to 
stew in its own insipid juice. 
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You simply spread it on where hair is to 
be removed. Then rinse off with water. 


That is all. Every vestige of hair is gone; 
so completely that even by running your 
hand across the skin not the slightest trace 
of stubble can be felt. And—the reappear- 
ance of that hair is delayed surprisingly. 


The skin, too, unlike after shaving, is left 
soft as a child’s. No skin roughness, no 
enlarged pores. You feel freer than prob- 
ably ever before in your life of annoying 
hair growth. 


WHERE TO OBTAIN 


It is called NEET—a preparation long on 
the market, but recently changed in com- 
pounding to embody the new Lawry dis- 
covery. It is on sale at drug, department 
stores and beauty parlors. 60c and $1 sizes. 
The $1 size contains 3 times the quantity 
of the 60c size. Hannibal Pharmacal Co., 
4333 Duncan Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


. Gorgeous us Springtime Blooms 


SHUMWAYS 
“Pedigreed’ Bulbs 


Shumway’s “Pedigreed” Bulbs are imported 


direct from Holland: guaranteed largest sizes, 
first quality. You can’t fail to produce tulips of 
gorgeous beauty. Make your selections today 
at our new low prices. Delivery charges prepaid. 


Superfine Mixture —Largest oe Bulbs 


100 Darwin Tulips, 17 varieties - $2.95 
100 Breeder Tulips, 15 varieties . . . 3.50 
100 Cottage Tulips, 12 varieties * #. e 
100 Early Single Tulips, 12 varieties . . 3.25 
100 Early Double Tulips, 12 varieties . 3.25 





100 Parrot Tuli ips, 

5 varieties 

100 Crocus (i % ‘in. Dia. ) 
5 varieties - $2.50 


Dia.) 5 varieties. $3. 
100 Bareteous, U. S. grown, 
5 varieties 8.50 
5O bulbs at the 100 rate 

FREE CATALOG 

Our new catalog, in full 
colors, ay great va- 
riety of Tulips, Narcissi, 
Hyacinths, Crocus, Peonies, 
Lilies, ete. A helpful guide 
to gardening, free. Write 
oday. 


R. H. SHUMWAY 
(Established 1870) 
SEED - MAN 
123 S. First St. 
ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 
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hold up your game.” 

“Maybe Sharley’ll take you for a 
drive,” said Mr. Farmer. “Mr. War- 
ren’s just back from five years in Eu- 
rope, pet. He’s rediscovering America.” 

When her father had disappeared 
round the corner of the house, Sharley 
swung about to challenge the silent 
figure behind her. “You see, it isn’t 
Beatrice at all.” 

He smiled slowly across at her. “It 
was—last night,” he said, remember- 
ing that luminous figure among the 
roses. But he was thinking that this 
morning she was a pretty faithful 
replica of all those other blasé infants 
he had met since his return. On second 
thought, he amended this. She was 
prettier, and to a young man whose 
position as house guest made gallantry 
a necessity, this was heartening. 


HE death of his father had left 

Scott Warren an orphan and master 
of a modest patrimony. After five 
years of Paris and Munich and Vienna, 
he was still an orphan but a penniless 
one. He brought home some unsold 
canvasses and an indefinable personal 
magnetism. The pictures had not 
proved marketable, but the magnetism 
had. It made him a delightful guest 
and for four months he had drifted, 
in that capacity, from one hospitable 
roof to another. 

He had talent, other than his art, 
for making himself agreeable. He pro- 
vided an ear for Mr. Farmer’s daily 
golf log and an audience for Lad’s 
soft shoe performance. And he made 
love to Sharley. Which was precisely 
what Sharley had intended him to do, 
for this shabby, fascinating alien prom- 
ised to bring a new flavor to an old 
dish. He was not an easy conquest. 
It was not until a week after that first 
meeting that, in the same garden and 
under the same moon, he kissed her. 

“Lovely, lovely little Sharley.” 

“Oh, Scott!” whispered the - blasé 
infant and clung to him weakly. 

There was something of uncertainty, 
and alarm in his eyes as he released 
her. The moonlight slanting through 
the rose vines, patterned her light 
frock, made a misty halo about her 
drooping head. For a moment he puffed 
furiously at his cigarette, then he 
tossed it away and drew her back into 
his arms. 

A week later a mildewy little min- 
ister in a mildewy little house not far 
from New York, was pronouncing 
Scott Warren and Sharley Farmer man 
and wife. 


HE town buzzed with the news. 

Mr. Farmer sighed a little over the 
wordy telegram. His wife wept, partly 
because she honestly believed it to be 
a disastrous alliance, partly because 
her own secret designs had been 
frustrated. 

“Oh, well,” her husband offered his 
comforting buffer, “it’s done, my dear. 
If they’re happy, I don’t see why we 
should worry about them.” 

It was not difficult to see that Shar- 
ley at least was happy. She came back 
alone at the end of an ecstatic fort- 
night for her clothes. Scott had gone 
on to New York to take possession of 
the apartment bequeathed them by a 
friend for the duration of his vacation. 
Sharley swooped down upon her father 
less a creature of blood and bone than 
some dazzling radiance. 

“Darling, do you forgive me!” 

He said that of course he did and 
gave her his blessing. But Mrs. Farmer 
had determined to withhold hers until 
she should have disposed of her griev- 
ance. She went at the business with 


energy. Sharley, flying about her room 
from dresser to trunk, listened ab- 
sently at first, armored by her happi- 
ness. At last she paused to grin at 
them. “Good gosh! Anybody’d think 
I’d run off with the iceman instead of 
a budding genius!” 

“Tt might have been better,” sighed 
her stepmother. “It couldn’t have 
caused any more talk, certainly.” 

“Talk! Who’s talking?” 

“Everybody, of course. Do you think 
a girl in your position can elope with 
a man she scarcely knows and not 
cause gossip? And naturally they blame 

’ Her voice lifted in a martyred 
wail. “He might have thought of me. 
It would have been different if he’d 
come out in the open, but to stoop to 


blazed 


_a sneaky, underhanded—” 


“What mean!” 
Sharley. 

“A thing no honorable man would 
do!” She began to sob. “Nothing but 
a common fortune hunter—” 

“Oh!” Sharley cried. “Oh, you— 
you dare!” 

“Well, you might as well know,” 
Mrs. Farmer wept. “The whole town’s 
saying it—and what can you expect? 
Everybody knows he hasn’t a cent 
to his name. If it wasn’t just your 
money he was after, why was he afraid 
to court you openly and—” 

“Afraid!” Sharley brought up be- 
fore her stepmother. “He wasn’t! He 
—he never thought—of my money! 
He just—we just wanted to get mar- 
ried—without any fuss. He doesn’t 
even know—” 

“He doesn’t know you've a fortune 
in your own right, I suppose.” 

“Do you think he’d take my money? 
A man like Scott!” Her enraged young 
voice softened even then over the 
name. He wouldn’t touch a cent of it.” 

Exasperated beyond all control, Mrs. 
Farmer snapped—“He wouldn’t live 
with you a week without it! What sort 
of wife are you for a poor man? I’ve 
always said you’d go through the woods 
and pick up with—” 

Sharley stamped her foot. 
out of here!” 

Her father protested feebly—‘“‘Now, 
darling—” 

“You, too! You believe it, too! You 
know you do. Get out—both of you!” 

For a moment Sharley packed fran- 
tically, cramming her things heedlessly 
into her trunk. Then her hands went 
still among the crumpled finery. The 
words her stepmother’s voice had 
hurled against her hero came back to 
mar the shining perfection of her hap- 
piness. 


do you 


“Vou get 


BA in the apartment to which the 
newly-weds had fallen heir for a 
month, she found Scott in fine humor, 
worshipful, elated. He took off her 
hat and gloves, rumpled her hair and 
kissed her. Then he sat down and drew 
her to his knees. “Well, here we are, 
beautiful!” 

Arms locked, they toured the small 
apartment. “Not much like home,” 
Scott told her cheerfully, “but I 
thought it would give us a chance to 
look around a bit.” 

“T love it,” she said. “Oh, what a 
duck of a kitchen!” She picked up 
the dish mop and struck a pose beside 
the sink.” 

He laughed. ‘“Won’t do. You wash- 
ing dishes!” His eyes took her in; the 
expensive simplicity of her frock, the 
dainty spindle-heeled pumps, the 
small hands that had the look and 
feel and fragrance of cool, white lilies. 
He thought of Lad. “Beautiful but 
useless,” Lad had said of his step- 

[Continued on page 119] 
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Cslorifying 
the American lomato 


The highest ambition a tomato 
can have is to graduate into 
MONARCH Catsup or Chili Sauce 


THE lovely girl who wins Mr. Ziegfeld’s approval ... the 
Paris gown that captivates Claire Windsor... neither has 
secured more exacting recognition than has the tomato 


that passes muster in the Monarch kitchens! 


To insure tomatoes that are perfect... firm, plump, 
red-ripe, and rich in flavor and vitamins . . . Monarch 
grows its own tomatoes from pedigreed MONARCH 


Tomato Seed. 


It needs only the artistry of Monarch chefs, plus the 
addition of Far East spices and pure cane sugar to 
glorify these royal tomatoes into a Catsup or Chili 
Sauce that is truly Monarch of them all! 


You know, ef course, that MONARCH Catsup and MONARCH 





ee Chili Sauce, like all other MONARCH QUALITY FOOD 
— PRODUCTS, are available only in the stores of Independ- 
f \ ~~ ent Grocers. 
’ ~. -—— Such regal quality rightfully belongs to the personal- 
ees service grocer who puts his personal-presence and care 


into every transaction that takes place in his store. 










QO sine, 


REID, MURDOCH & COMPANY (Estab. 1853) 
Chicago - New York + Boston - Pittsburgh + Los 
Angeles + San Francisco + Kansas City + Phoenix 
Wilkes-Barre - Tampa + Jacksonville + St. Louis 
© 1928, R. M. & Co, 
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sister. He laughed and took the mop 
from her. “Come along, it’s dinner 
time almost. Where shall we go—the 
Ritz? Or a roof garden?” 

“Neither,” she said. “I’m going to 
cook dinner! Now listen, I know those 
places are terribly expensive and 
what’s the use of spending all that 
money?” 

He was staring at her amazedly. 
“But, my blessed infant, what do you 
know about cooking?” 

“Why practically everything,” she 
told him coolly. “Know what I did to- 
day? I bought a book—a cooking 
book. I’ve been reading it all the way 
in on the train.” 

“The train!” he echoed. “You mean 
you didn’t drive in?” 

She shook her head. “I didn’t think 
it would be right, Scott—poor folks 
keeping a car in town. I hadn't 
thought about it before, but something 
my stepmother said sort of—well—I 
thought it was time I learned to do 
something useful.” 

She flung back her head defiantly, 
but the light from the table lamp 
betrayed the anxiety in her eyes. 

“Look here,” Scott said, fumbling in 
his pocket for matches, “are you try- 
ing to tell me that you and your people 
have—quarreled?” 

“And how!” She blazed her defiance 
of them. 

“And so they’ve—disowned you.” 

“No! I disowned them, lamb. I told 
’em I’d never step foot in their darned 
house again until they took it back— 
and I won’t. But we don’t need ’em. 
We’ve got each other.” She flung him 
a troubled appeal. “I hated to tell 
you, but I knew you'd have to know.” 

Scott found a match and now he lit 
a cigarette, a lengthy proceeding. What 
he “would have to know” was that she 
was as penniless as himself. He in- 
haled and got slowly to his feet. 

“And so you think you’d like to 
cook dinner, do you?” 

“T can try,” she said. 

“All right. Come along.” 

So Sharley began cooking dinner in 
the loaned kitchenette. Sharley, a 
modern Cinderella who had neglected 
to take off her ball gown, and a prince 
who moved with the dazed precision 
of a sleep-walker. 

Sharley produced the “cooking 
book” triumphantly, but Scott said 
they’d better make bacon and eggs do 
tonight and went out to buy them at 
the corner grocery. When he saw her 
break the first egg, he said—“Here, let 
me do it.” 

But Sharley, looking at him, shiv- 
ered. She flung herself at him. “Oh, 
Scott, I can learn to be a poor man’s 
wife. You'll see!” 

Scott was appalled. He had erred, of 
course in believing her to be the mis- 
tress of her own fortune. He had not 
scrupled, after one brief moment of 
uncertainty, to accept the tempestu- 
ous gift of love she had offered him. 
Indeed it would have seemed ungallant 
to refuse. And he was fond of her, too. 
For all her hard boiled modernity, she 
was a sweet child, with unexpected 
depths. But a sweet child with the 
tastes of a princess and the purse of a 
beggar! Somehow he must contrive to 
restore her to the parental roof. 

This, however, required some time 
and tact and he could not give his 
whole mind to it for the cost of his 
wedding and honeymoon had left him 
insolvent. His second day in the apart- 
ment he utilized in touching up a head 
he had done in Paris, while Sharley 
curled up in a chair beside him, watch- 
ing adoringly. 

Two days later Scott sold the re- 
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touched head to one of the obscurer 
magazines and returned to the little 
apartment with a check and a chicken. 
Sharley enthused over the chicken but 
she took the check for granted. No 
editor of normal mentality would re- 
fuse Scott’s work! 

“But look, darlin’, the chicken’s raw. 
And it’s got some funny hairs on it!” 

He might have lectured her. But 
instead, he cooked the chicken. 

It was an exceptionally hot June— 
the first Scott Warren had spent in the 
city. Always there had been hospitable 
country houses where an extra man 
was certain of welcome. While he 
tramped the hot pavements and 
climbed endless hot stairs with his 





portfolio under his arm, the thought of 
cool terraces and sweating glasses and 
light hearted laughter, followed him. 

And his wife had settled herself 
with an air of permanence that dis- 
mayed him. Her trunks filled the hall- 
ways. The small closets were bursting 
with frocks and suits and cloaks. It 
seemed to him there was enough ex- 
pensive footwear in the place to shoe 
an army of debutantes. 

In the midst all this costly dis- 
order moved Sharley herself, lovely as 
the dawn, unfailingly merry—save 
when she was poring solemnly over the 
cook book. Not that she was permitted 
to cook. After two or three culinary 
disasters, Scott suggested grimly that 
she serve her apprenticeship in some 
lesser capacity. 

There was a month’s interval be- 
tween Scott’s first and second sales. 
Once, when want loomed starkly over 
the little, cluttered apartment, he sug- 
gested that she go back to her father. 

“Until things look a bit brighter, my 
dear,” he said lightly. 

She was washing dishes in a trifle of 
rosy chiffon and velvet with a bath 
towel pinned about her slender waist. 
She turned on him, outraged. 

“And leave you! To fight it out all 
alone? Why, Scott, I love it! I want 
to help. Do you think I’d go back 
there now!” 

She was so earnest, so indignant, 
with the rosy chiffon billowing about 
her silken knees and her slim, bare 
arms dripping soapsuds. 

So he went back to his easel abash- 
ed. A game youngster, too darned game 
to be convenient. 

The proceeds from the sale of the 
second picture were utilized in moving 
to the country. Scott thought the 
country was the place to be in sum- 
mer, he said, and it was cheaper. What 
he did not say was that in this isolated 
spot he had in mind, his marital faux 
pas was less likely to be discovered and 
commented upon by irreverent friends. 

The little house was tucked away in 
the Connecticut hills, more than an 
hour’s run from New York. There was 
the usual pump, the usual hybrid bits 
of furniture, the usual dusty wallpaper 
roses common to “summer places.” 


Here Scott brought his paints and 
brushes and Sharley her trunks and 
dressing cases, and the effervescence 
that had been proof against the de- 
signs of her reluctant bridegroom. 
She thought the little old house heav- 
enly and, together, she and Scott clean- 
ed and scoured the musty, cluttered 
rooms. That is, Scott cleaned while 
Sharley bustled about flourishing a 
scrap of discarded silk underwear in 
the firm belief that she was dusting. 

But she was learning. She learned to 
light the oil stove and to concoct a 
stew. She learned to keep the little 
house in a semblance of order, to 
amuse herself during the long, lonely 
days when Scott went to town to ped- 
dle his despised drawings. And she 
learned what it meant to be hungry— 
body and soul. 

But there were things she did not 
have to learn, for which she had de- 
veloped a very genius—stubborn forti- 
tude, passionate pride. One was the 
discovery that her stepmother was 
right, the other the determination to 
prove her wrong at whatever cost. 

There were times when that cost 
was heavy, for Scott was learning that 
“prostituting one’s art for money’ 
was not the simple business he had 
fancied. There came a day when he re- 
turned from the city with his portfolio 
lightened by not one picture. His long, 
lean figure was hunched over dejected- 
ly on the porch steps where he had 
dropped after his dusty walk from the 
station. 

At last he lifted his head. “It’s no 
use,” he said. “A man can’t do even 
this lousy trash without tools. If I 
could afford to have a model I might 
have some chance.” 

“What kind of model, Scott? I 
mean—do you mean a live one?” 

“Good Lord!” he said softly, and 
then—“Yes, my dear, a live one. You 
see, I’ve been trying to make some of 
my classic heads look like—well, tooth 
paste ads and hair tonic posters and, 
oddly enough, they refuse to do it.” 

She ignored the sarcasm. “But 
wouldn’t I do? I mean couldn’t you 
use me for a model? I’d make a wow 
of a model.” 

“Good gosh!” he cried. Here was 
his poster model to the life. He leaped 
up and grabbed her hand. “Come on 
in here before it gets too dark. There’s 
a stocking house offering a prize for a 
new poster, so sit down and see if you 
can look like a stocking ad. Cross your 
knees—yank your skirt up a bit. 
That’s the ticket!” 


HAT stocking poster was chosen 

for the award from a fabulous 
number of entries and later her 
infectious and buoyant grin was pur- 
chased by the makers of a renowned 
tooth paste as an example of what a 
grin should be. 

She poised tirelessly until by au- 
tumn, Scott had created a small but 
remunerative market for his posters. 

“Didn’t I tell you I’d make a wow 
of a model?” 

“Yes. Stop wriggling.” 

“Even the dumbest Dora is not with- 
out her talent,” she said complacently. 

Scott had been nerving himself to 
speak for days. It would soon be im- 
perative. The success of his posters 
had frightened him. Cold weather 
would double the chores of the little 
cottage. He saw himself degenerating 
into one of those domestic beasts of 
burden he had always held in pro- 
found contempt. It was a réle for 
which he had no keener taste after 
four months of marriage. It would be 

[Continued on page 120] 
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Fi 
y Why isit ea 1 
3-in-One? 


This question has been asked 
thousands of times by house- 
wives the world over. Here’s 
the answer: 


3-in-One Oil has three great {f 
primary uses— 


It lubricates. 
It cleans and 
polishes. It 
prevents rust 


and tarnish. 


3-in-One lu- 
bricates every 
light mechan- 
ism about the 
home. from sewing machine to 
family clock. Locks, bolts ard 
hinges, oiled with 3-in-One, work 
smoothly, without squeaks or 
creaks—the talking machine 
stops “hitching,” the go-cart 
loses its accustomed rattle. 





, 3-in-One cleans and polishes fine 
furniture, woodwork, oilcloth, 
linoleum. Also makes econom- 
ical dust cloths and polish mops 
out of ordinary cloths and mops. 

You’ll never 

know how 

easy it is to 
keep your 
house always 
spick and span 
until you clean 
and polish 
with 3-in-One. 





3-in-One prevents rust and tar- 
nish on all metal surfaces that 
are not lacquered. Rub a little on 
the bottom of irons after they 
cool and you won't have rust to 
remove next time you iron. Use 
regularly on range to prevent 
rust and on faucets to keep them ' 
from tarnishing. 


3-in-One is 
different from 
ordinary oils. 
A scientific 
compound of 
several high 
quality oils, 
it’s better. 


At all good stores in 3-oz. Handy Oil 
and in three sizes of bottles. 


FREE: Sample and Dictionary of 
* Uses. Request both on a 
postal card. 


Manufactured since 1894 


THREE-IN-ONE OIL COMPAN 
130 William St., New York. N. Y. 
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Louis XV Grand—Length, 5 feet 


THE GRACEFUL ART 
OF PIANO PLAYING 


ever retains its charm. And what 
an inspiration to it is the lovely 
French period grand shown above. 
Delicately hand-chiseled in fine ma- 
hogany, it is a typical /vers G& Pond, 
carrying the distinction (without the 
expense) of built-to-order work. 


Ivers & Pond 
PIANOS 


Possess a distinctive, refined tone which 
their sterling integrity of construction guards 
through the years. Built always in but one 
quality—the best—under the original owner- 
ship-management they are today used in 
over 600 Conservatories and Schools and 
75,000 homes. 

Write for catalogue showing our latest 
styles in Grands, Uprights and Players. 


| How to Buy 


Wherever in the United States no dealer sells 
them we ship IVERS & POND pianos direct 
tom the factory on approval. The piano must 
please or it returns at our expense for Railroad 
reights. Liberal allowance for old pianos in 
exchange. Attractive easy payment plans. 





‘Fill out and send this coupon to 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO. 
149 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
Please mail me your new catalogue and valuabl 
information to buyers. 





Neme. 


la. Address 





















between Now 
and Christmas 


Over 40,000 people will make big 
money for every hour ofjtheir spare 
time—$1.50 to $2.00 an hour—during 
the weeks just ahead. You, too, 
can make this easy, extra money as 
they will make it—by handcoloring 
Christmas Greeting Cards. No ex- 
perience or talent needed. Noexpen- 
sive equipment to buy. Many color 100 os 

cards an evening—profit on each card 6 to ere days 
12 ceats. Selling is easiest part of all. No 
canvassing. We give complete instruc- 


tons. ‘lurry, 216 Greenwood 
A ‘ 


ve., Ambler, Pa. 
Get FREE BOOK 
Bo LOOK! 
or $1 -00 x “I have made as high 
The FREE Book shown below, as $30.00 in one day 
**Pleasant Pages’, tells how to quickly and have averaged 
equal the spare-time ei o $5.00 a day for weeks 
Huening, Marie Merilla, Ethel Flurry and at a time’ ’—Mrs. W. C 
others—and shows —— line of unu- Huening, 206 Colorado 
sual 1923 Christmas desi ‘° save Ave., Highland Park, 
time getting started, send also for Begin icb. 
i. - 
containing assortmeat of cards, samp! 
color card, brus LOOK! 










**Last year I sold over 









structions. The fe $500 worth of greeting 
the of all for greet ecards. I have surprised 
ing cards s°e it myself with my suc- 
ahead. Be many dollars cess’’—Marie Merilla, 
abeodbyacttinestartes 600 Madison St., Seat- 
now. Send coupon fo 
Book or Book and Dol- _— 
lar Box—today. 
Little Art Shop, Se 
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hypocrisy, he told himself, to go on. 
He would have spoken before, had it 
not been for his fear of hurting her. 
But he must stress the fact that she 
was not looking well. This, at least, 
was true. There were shadows under 
her gray eyes and less color in her 
cheeks. Only today, in an unguarded 
moment he had caught her standing 
languidly at the window looking off 
over the fields. 

“Say, mister, can I rest a minute?” 

He looked up guiltily. “Of course.” 

She flexed her arms, smiled and sat 
down on the dais he had built. “All 
right in a jiff. I just felt a little 
woozy.” 

He laid down his palette, wiped his 
fingers. “I’m not surprised. Posing’s a 
hard job, my dear. I was afraid—” 

She laughed suddenly catchily, 
wound her slim arms about her 
hunched up knees. “I s’pose you ought 
to know. I s’pose I ought to do it like 
the movies. You know, hubby comes 
home to find little wifey sewing on 
small garments—you know. Only I 
didn’t have any small garments—and 
I can’t sew and—” 

The knuckles of her clasped hands 
were white with the strain of her 
tensed muscles. But her lips were smil- 
ing in defiance of the suspense and fear 
in her eyes. 

“A baby!” he said at last, and then 
the silence had its way in the little, 
ugly room with its golden oak and its 
wallpaper roses. He stared at her end- 
lessly without seeing her. A mother? 
Preposterous! He had always thought 
of prospective mothers as forlorn, un- 
tidy creatures, and here was this ele- 
gant trifle, with her slim silken legs, 
her teetering heels and her jingling 
bracelets, trying to tell him— 

The same impulse that had moved 
him to coek the chicken, to undertake 
the marketing, carried him over to her. 
He sat down on the dais and laid his 
arm across her shoulder. 

“Well, well,” he said, “so you’re go- 
ing to have a baby!” 

He felt her relax, felt the fleeting 
pressure of her shorn head on his 
breast. A baby. Her baby. Their baby. 

She drew away from him abruptly, 
almost roughly, and stood up. 

“I’m all right now. Want to finish 
the poster?” 


i’ was a pleasant fall and, since the 
farmers prophesied an “open win- 
ter” Scott thought it best for them to 
stay on in the cottage until after the 
baby’s arrival. Beyond that event his 
thoughts refused to go. Once he sug- 
gested that Sharley permit him to noti- 
fy her father. “He could make you 
so much more comfortable, my dear, 
at such a time—” 

“Don’t you dare!” she stormed. 

The doctor Scott had found—a 
round, hearty little man—thought them 
an ideal pair. He popped in on them 
frequently to beam his delight, to clap 
Scott on the back and tweak Sharley’s 
chin and roar out that everything was 
fine—just fine! 

For all the farmers’ prophetic opti- 
mism, there was a foot of snow on the 
ground the night that Scott tumbled 
out of bed in response to Sharley’s— 
“I guess you'd better call the doctor, 
Scott, please.” 

It was midnight and he had first to 
waken the telephone operator before 
she, in turn, could rouse the doctor in 
the village three miles away. Sharley 
was quiet while he shook down the 
kitchen stove and filled the kettle and 
built a roaring fire in the studio. 

When he went back to the bedroom, 
he found her standing before the rick- 





ety desk in her thin silk nightgown. 

“For heaven’s sake! What are you 
doing out of bed?” 

“T was just looking for—” 

“Get back to bed. You're like stone. 
What is it you want? I'll get it.” 

“A letter—in the desk. In the bot- 
tom drawer—the little one.” 

There was a solitary enveiope in 
the little drawer. His eyes caught his 
own name—‘“For Scott—” Queer kind 
of thing, thinking of a letter at a time 
like this. Like Sharley, somehow. 

“Tt’s for you, Scott. Oh, dear!” 

He hurried over to her. “Poor kid!” 
It was the first time he had been power- 
less to help her, to take the pain as he 
had taken the tasks. He put out his 
hand, but she shrank away. 

“I’m all right. Remember—the let- 
ter.” 

The doctor, and the genial nurse he 
had brought with him closed them- 
selves in the little bedroom. 

He paced the studio floor endlessly, 
granted an unexpected holiday. He had 
thought there would be things to hear, 
terrifying things and at last the ab- 
sence of all this alarmed him. It was- 
n’t natural a woman should endure 
that in silence, that Sharley of all 
women—but here he remembered that 
she had endured in silence, poverty and 
isolation, the lack of all those things 
that had made up the bright pattern 
of her days. 

He thrust his doubled fists into his 
pockets, and his knuckles came in con- 
tact with the envelope. He stared for 
a moment at his name written in her 
round, childish script. 


“Scott dear, in case I die, I want you 
to know I’m leaving you and the baby 
my money. I’ve made my will and my 
lawyer will write you about it. Please 
don’t be too sorry because I don't 
really mind, I mean dying. Of course 
I would if things were different, if 
you loved me. But of course you never 
have, Scott, dear. Not that I blame 
you. You can’t help it if you don't, 
can you? I know I've been a frightful 
burden to you. But you'll love the 
baby, anyway, won’t you. It’s going to 
be a boy, Scott, and I know you'll be 
a wonderful father to him. I do hope 
you won’t make a fuss about taking 
the money. My mother left it to me 
when she died. I mean no one can say 
now that you married me for my 
money because they know you haven't 
used a cent of it. I mean I wrote my 
stepmother just the other day and told 
her. Scott dear, I think you’ve been 
wonderful and I do love you. That’s 
why I’ve stuck around. I mean I hoped 
—Oh, Scott, if you only could have! 

Sharley.” 


After a time he managed to fold it 
and get it back into his pocket. Then 
he mopped his wet palms and went 
across to the fire. He stood there shiv- 
ering before the blazing logs, hearing 
her words—‘“not that I blame you.” 

Suddenly he remembered and hurled 
an oath into the silence. What were 
they doing with her in there all this 
time! What right had they to shut him 
out! He plunged across the room, 
across the chilly hall to that closed 
door and knocked softly, waited, 
knocked again and turned the knob. 
The nurse came hurrying to him, her 
hand lifted in warning. 

“I’ve got to see her,” he growled. 
“I’ve got to see my wife!” 

“Presently, Mr. Warren. I'll come 
for you presently. If you'll wait—” 

But he stood his ground, his eyes on 
the great, top-heavy bed in the corner, 
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aware of every familiar detail in the 
room. “I must speak to her.” 

“If you'll wait just a little longer.” 

He was staring at her, his eyes 
spreading horror. He heard a per- 
sistent mewing, like the plaint of an 
aggrieved kitten. 

“What is it!” 

“A boy. A fine boy,” she was still 
urging him back. “Do be patient—” 

“T don’t mean that. If the baby’s 
here, then why—” 

Over her shoulder he saw the doctor 
straighten up. “Let him come in,” he 
said, “and go call Doctor Stacy.” 

“What is it?” asked Scott. “What 
have you done to her?” 

The doctor returned Scott’s savage 
glare with eyes as fierce. 

“She won’t do a thing to help.” His 
ferocity gave place to a comic wonder. 
“TI don’t believe she wants to live.” 

“Will it hurt her if I speak to her?” 

“She won’t hear you.” 

Scott made a gesture of impatience. 
She didn’t need another man, she need- 
ed him. He would know what to do. 
He shouldn’t have left her. 

“Tt’s all right, Sharley. I’m here 
now—it’s Scott, dear. You're all right, 
do you hear?” But if she heard she 
gave no sign. The young face looked 
very peaceful, serene, but its unre- 
sponsiveness dismayed him. It was so 
unlike her. It was as though she had- 
n't heard, as though she wasn’t there 


And perhaps she wasn’t. Hadn’t she 
foreseen that she wouldn’t be! He 
dropped to his knees beside the bed 
and the voice he flung after her now 
was a desolate cry. “Sharley, for God's 
sake, don’t leave me! I do, my darling, 
I do love you—I need you. Do you 
hear, Sharley? I love you!” 

The road she was traveling was easy 
going for a spent young woman who 
had nothing in particular to keep her. 
She turned unwillingly, as those two 
breathless watchers could see by the 
faint frown that traced itself between 
her closed eyes, the sigh that re- 
proached them for their meddling. But, 
though she came slowly, reluctantly, 
she did come in response to the only 
summons she could not resist. 

A wintry sunbeam was romping with 
the pink bow on the bassinet, when 
Scott left her. He wouldn’t have gone 
then, if the exasperated nurse hadn’t 
said that if he didn’t, she would. That 
she’d never seen such an obstinate man. 
As if anything was going to happen to 
his wife now. Unless he wanted her 
to starve which she certainly would if 
he didn’t make up the fires. 

When he had gone, she addressed 
the bassinet. “Didn’t him even look 
at his own itty babykins!” 

But it was a lusty baby and sensible. 
It seemed to realize that it shouldn’t 
expect too much of parents just 
launching on a tardy honeymoon. 
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It was plain to Gladys that she could 
not stand forever on the hill. Sooner 
or later she would have to go down— 
go down and face them. “Well, here 
goes!”’ she said flinging up her head 
with the bravado that never failed her, 
and set off at a run down the hill. 

All three men as she advanced stood 
perfectly still. The sun was behind 
them; she could not see their faces, 
and the blank, black figures and the 
utter silence in the midst of which she 
moved, affected her with a sense of 
something sinister, unnatural. She con- 
fronted the eyes of Luther, who had 
been made a murderer through her; of 
Johnson, the just man, brave servant 
of the Crown; last, of the one on whom 
she had cast the poison-tendrils of her 
love—Hardy. She, who had never be- 
fore met the eyes of men without the 
softening love-light in them, now saw 
male rage, naked and hard as steel, 
turned upon her. 

Hardy turned his back on Gladys 
and her husband, and shouted to the 
boys who were loading the Osprey: 
“Are you going to be all night getting 
that stuff on board?” 

Luther stood near him. “Marster,” he 
said, very low. “Fore God, I think we 
better make haste. I have try all along 
the river as I come up. I can’t hear 
nothing; thass why I come, and get all 
you genelmen, I think we have to go 
fight, Marster, if we don’t get away 
quick—”’ 

His words were drowned by a sud- 
den hail from Hardy. “All ready on the 
Osprey, Johnson,” aad, turning to 
Luther, “Get the Madang going quick 
as hell!” he said. 


THE Ostrey was gone, the Madang 

was gone; long since the last beat 
of their engines had throbbed away 
down the river. Out in the stream the 
Gladys was ‘sailing down stream. 
Gladys and Jim had sat late in the 
cool starlight, smoking and talking to- 
gether. There was much to plan about 


the trip down river; much to discuss. 
The subject of Joannet Field was in- 
stinctively avoided. 

Jim was burning with curiosity. He 
sensed from the rapid orders and tense 
conversation that Joannet was in 
trouble, but from Luther, Hardy and 
Johnson his questions had been an- 
swered by chilly silence. Gladys had 
flared up in white rage when he ques- 
tioned her, and drink-befuddled as his 
brain was then, he didn’t care very 
much what had happened to the girl. 

For miles round, over the dark 
water, the electric lights showed like 
jewels. Jim was for turning them out. 
“Better lie quiet in the dark, and avoid 
attracting war parties.” 

“There are no villages very near just 
now,” answered Gladys. “And if there 
were, I’m as ready to trade by night as 
by day. Trade twenty-four hours in 
twenty-four, if they like, till we scrape 
the place bare of grass and birds. No 
time like the present.” 

“As Madam wishes,” said Jim gal- 
lantly. And they went to dinner, the 
electric stars outwinking the stars of 
heaven. 

The cookboy had just brought the 
tinned pudding on the table, when one 
of the launch crew, a boy picked up at 
the river mouth, came slipping on 
silent bare feet to his master, and 
pointed a finger toward the shore. 
“One bushman stop,” he whispered. 

Gladys helped herself. ““Where?” she 
said, with her mouth full of plum pud- 
ding. “Sing out to him.” 

Terrified, interested, amazed, the 
youth from Yappi came creeping out 
of the reeds. The interpreter asked 
him about his village, questioned him 
as to the number of plumes to be ob- 
tained, and told him of the riches on 
board the launch. One or two rifles 
were brought out; he was allowed to 
handle them. 

“Bring your people with plenty of 
feathers tomorrow,” he was told, “and 

[Continued on page 122 
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they shall every one be armed before 
night.” 


Cr the morning when the men of 
Yappi went away to purchase the 
guns, Joannet, with the other girls, was 
hustled out of the maiden’s house by 
a number of very much fussed and 
excited married women. The girls 
themselves, greatly excited over this 
liberation, talked so much that Joan- 
net, with her growing knowledge of 
the Yappi tongue, managed to under- 
stand something of what was in prog- 
ress. The men—all the fighting men 
—were going away for the whole day; 
the women could not be left unguarded 
in the village; therefore the refuge 
island was to be used until the return 
of the warriors, where no one who had 
not actually seen the canoes slip into 
the seemingly impenetrable grass and 
reeds, with their burden of women, 
children, dogs, small pigs and a few 
negligible old grandfathers, would have 
known where to find the non-fighting 
portion of Yappi’s people. 

Late in the morning Bulupu ap- 
peared on the shore of the islet and 
made signs for Joannet to follow him. 
He sensed her apprehension and said 
one magic word that brought her cour- 
age to its highest point. The word was 
“Hardy.” The women were ill-pleased, 
even frightened, at her carrying-off. 
Bulupu minded them no more than he 
minded their dogs and pigs. He pushed 
Joannet down into the bottom of the 
canoe, signed to her to keep quiet, and 
threw reeds.and grass over her. After 
that, there was only the smell of the 
grass, the green light sifting through, 
the sound of Bulupu’s paddle. 

She could feel the freer air when 
they ran into the current of the Sepik; 
sense the delight of open sky above, 
of the canoe making swift progress. It 
seemed almost too good to be true; 
she feared lest it should all turn out, 
at last, to be one of the torturing 
dreams of freedom she had dreamed 
so often, waking only to see the low 
brown roof of the hut above her head, 
hear the pig-like snores of the Yappi 
maidens beside her. 

Toward evening the canoe stopped. 
Bulupu took off the grass that had 
covered her and she sat up. The open 
stream was gone; they had run into a 
little backwater with high banks, 
where they could safely lie concealed. 
After they had finished the food, he 
tossed her a bundle that had been lying 
at the bottom of the canoe, and looked 
on grinning, while she opened it with 
cries of delight. It contained a small 
part of her clothes, and something 
that was better than these—her little 
traveling mosquito net. 

“Blessed thing; it’s saved my life,” 
she said delightedly, as she slung it on 
four upright sticks, set in the first 
available dry ground. Just how truly 
she had spoken, she was very soon to 
know... 

It was growing night. Bulupu, a little 
wearied with the long day’s paddling, 
took a pull at his bamboo pipe, yawned, 
stretched himself—always with a 
mechanical regard to quiet, a considera- 
tion of possible hearers. On all fours, 
he crawled to the bank, and peered 
through the reeds up and down the 
river. Joannet understood him to say 
that things were all right; that he was 
tired, and would now sleep. She, he ex- 
plained, mostly by signs, must keep 
watch. 


Ts night wore on. After a long, 
long while, it began to smell like 
morning. A bird, somewhere in the 
canebrakes, now appeared to think day 


was coming. By the time it had finished 
its sudden, chuckling outcry, quite a 
number of other birds seemed to think 
the dawn was near... 

Joannet had lifted up the edge of 
her net, and put out her head. In- 
stinctively, she dropped it again, feel- 
ing that underneath it, a green blue 
among greens, she was practically in- 
visible. Her breath came quicker as 
she looked through the transparent 
gauze. There was a native canoe com- 
ing down the stream, out in the mid- 
dle, as downward going crafts are wont 
to travel. Light was coming now; not 
much of it, but one could see the long 
snake-like body of the craft, black on 
the stream; the serried row of men 
in it, bending like one to the dip of 
their noiseless paddles; the flicker of 
plumes and ospreys crowning every 
head. 

They passed, like an evil dream; 
and her heart regained its steady beat, 
as she sat in the shelter of the net, 
screened from the hordes of mosqui- 
toes that rose with the dawn, and 
waited quietly for Bulupu to awake. 

She did not rouse him, as she might 
have done with a white man; she knew 
the native terror of being abruptly 
awakened. One stood to lose, or at 
least endanger, one’s soul, if it were 
too suddenly recalled from its myster- 
ious night wanderings to the body it 
had left . . . And in any case, the 
danger was over. By and by they would 
start. 

Three quarters of an hour had 
passed; the river was full of light, and 
over it, flying very fast, came sud- 
denly a wonderful bird, that shone 
emerald and black velvet in the sun. 
But—why was it in such a hurry? 
And what had got the cockatoos—they 
were in hysterics again. 

Joannet thought of rising to her 
feet to look; but something held her 
back. Instead, she crouched as low as 
possible, and looked through the green 
gauze. What was that sound? Paddles 
—paddles beating, thumping on the 
sides of the canoe, sounding as they 
sounded when warriors were coming 
back triumphant, desirous of telling 
their glory to all who might be abroad 
upon the river. Paddles rounding the 
corner. Bow of a canoe, bright in the 
sun; a huge carved alligator head, be- 
hind it, the first of a long row of 
heads not less terrible, less fierce ... 

Years afterwards, Joannet remem- 
bered, and was glad, that she had taken 
time, when time was life, to snatch a 
piece of wood from the ground and 
fling it on Bulupu’s conspicuous tappa 
blanket. Bulupu woke, knew what was 
upon him and leaped to fight for his 
life. So much she saw, before she 
rolled herself, still wrapped in the con- 
cealing net, into a hollow full of weeds 
and giant grasses, and lay there, her 
face pressed to the ground, every cell 
of her body separately alive and crawl- 
ing with fear. She heard the crashing 
shout of the warriors from the canoe, 
as they sprang on Bulupu; she thought 
—if one could call it thinking—that 
she heard his big voice, yelling and 
snarling in fight, till it was, awfully, 
cut short. Then the dragging of some- 
thing heavy down to the water’s edge, 
a splash in the river. Excited voices 
trying to beat each other down; some- 
one howling a war-chant, like a dog 
baying the moon. And then—were they 
looking—were they—no—heaven be 
praised they were going further away, 
the shouting, the dog-howling, the ugly 
singing with blood in every note, were 
sounding fainter. 

Joannet lifted her face and watched 

[Continued on page 125| 
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and polisher—it saves so much time, so 
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PARADISE POACHERS 


them go. It was the same canoe that 
had gone by in the dawn. Their bourne 
must have been nearer than she 
thought; they had done their ugly 
work, and returned, gliding inshore 
while she was foolishly waiting for 
Bulupu to awake. Why had she not 
guessed? Why had she not taken the 
chance of his anger, and— 

She could not think clearly; the 
sight of the canoe, as it pushed off, 
clear in the sun was too horrible. 

Willingly she would have turned her 
eyes from it, but they were held. She 
saw all—the green banana leaf parcels, 
neatly tied, with a hand or a foot pro- 
truding, the hindquarters cut like hams; 
the coils of intestine. On a temporary 
platform laid across the canoe, hands 
were piled, new and wet; she did not 
dare to look at the piteous faces, but 
she knew that among those horrible 
trophies must be the head of the only 
creature who had had the power to 
help her. 

Joannet stayed immobile, waiting. 
The last faintest rattle had died away 
before she ventured to creep out again, 
and look up and down the river, try- 
ing to decide what remained to do. 

She had the canoe, the paddle and 
food, and her own two arms, that had 
paddled hundreds of miles on other 
waters. She had some knowledge now 
of the river and its people. Peter 
Hardy’s place was probably not more 
than a very few days distant; perhaps 
two, perhaps three. Could she get 
there? 

Well, it had to be done. She would 
wait till night. If she could find a 
safe place it might be wise to sleep 
during part of the day. She was feel- 
ing the reaction of the terrible scene 
she had witnessed; body and mind 
were strangely weary. 

Luck favored her in her search. 
Among the tussocky grass and marsh- 
rooted sugarcanes she found a ruined 
little hut in a deserted bit of garden, 
where banana trees, fruitless and old, 
tottered to their fall and ran wild. The 
hut, when she had cleared away a raffle 
of leaves, was clean enough, sound 
enough, for a daysleep; and by the 
look of the long grasses that broke 
like waves all around it, it was secure 
from any casual visitor. 

Night found her refreshed, steady 
of nerve, paddling quietly up in the 
dim, star-sprinkled river, with her net 
wrapped about her for concealment. 

So through the dark that was not 
dark, and the silence that was full of 
sound, the girl drove her fragile craft; 
swinging and dipping mechanically, 
hour after hour; keeping her face 
turned always upstream and her mind, 
that she dared not allow to roam, set 
on the thought which alone could give 
her strength—the hope of reaching 
Hardy. 


yew launch had electric lights; to- 
night they were needed. Under a 
powerful bulb, slung high, Mrs. 
Starkey sat, with her lap full of feath- 
ers brighter, almost, than the glitter 
of the lights themselves. 

To right and left of her, gold, 
emerald-throated birds lay piled, rising 
in heaps knee-high; some were dull 
looking, others, washed that afternoon 
in the river, and dried in the hot after- 
noon sun, were light and fluffy. Gladys 
was stuffing the hollow bodies with 
antiseptic cotton; Jim was tying them 
up in sheets of bark. The heaps rose 
piled beside Mrs. Starkey’s knees, the 
marvelous feathers, plumage of the 
golden bird of paradise, loveliest of 
its lovely race. 

“I want,” said Gladys, her supple 


[Continued from page 122] 


fingers at work on a new plume, “to 
make a clean-up, this time. I’m sick 
of just going to. I want to clear enough 
to retire on—now—this trip—if every 
nig on the river shoots every other nig 
in consequence.” 

“Don’t you worry, we'll be answer- 
able for quite enough deaths as it is, 
before we’re done with the river. 
There’s rumors of rows everywhere. 
I hear they’ve been fighting the govern- 
ment at that town that’s sent us so 
much ‘grass’. Hope to heaven it isn’t 
true.” 

“Why?” 

“Because if it is, you and I have 
got to clear out as quick as we can. 








Johnson will be after our skins as soon 
as he finds out where they got the 
rifles. We ought to have moved off 
from this already. I told you so but 
you always will hang round till it’s 
almost too late. One of these days—” 

“Oh, we’ve heard that before. Yappi 
isn’t next door; it takes the people 
six or eight hours to get here. We 
haven’t done with the district yet. 
Let’s stop another week.” 

“Just nice time for the government 
to find out all about us, and come 
down on the launch—and for the na- 
tives to make a raid. No sir, tomorrow 
afternoon at the latest we're leaving” 

Mrs. Starkey did not answer; for 
the moment, she could not trust her- 
self. Jim was running counter to her 
plans in the most disgusting way. She 
was sure that the government, in the 
person of Johnson, could be got round, 
if necessary, and as for Johnson’s com- 
panion, Hardy— 

She wanted another chance to see 
Peter. He would be hunting about the 
district, trying to find a girl who was 
in the cooking pots long ago. When 
he’d done with that hopeless job, she 
might have a chance to make him lis- 
ten to her, hear her version of the 
matter ... After all, she was the only 
white woman for two hundred miles, 
and experience in many strange places 
had taught her the value of such 
uniqueness. 

Later, as she lay on deck in her 
cot, Jim snoring near at hand, she 
found herself strangely unable to sleep. 
The spirit of darkness came from the 
forest to whisper sad things in her ear, 
as she lay in her cot awake. It whis- 
pered to her that the best of life, of 
everything, was over; that no matter 
what the gains might be, enjoyment of 
them would be less than it had been; 
would go on getting less. It told her 
maliciously of what lay ahead of her; 
of the years when she would hold her 
empire with a gradually slackening 
hand; of the years when she would 
not hold it at all, when men would 
glance at her carelessly in the street, 
and women would say with a smile 
that she must have been rather good 
looking once. 

Then there was old age. She had 


never realized before that it was ac- 
tually coming—it had always been 
something that one knew, but didn’t 
believe in—like religion . . . But now, 
one felt with cold certainty, that it 
would really come some day. 

The storm passed; in the end, her 
sleeplessness passed too. “It’s only lies 
you think when you are awake like 
that,” she thought, as she drifted down 
the tides of sleep at last. 


ON’T go far from the boat,” 

warned Jim, next morning, as she 
rowed herself ashore. The launch had 
been moored a little way out in the 
river for greater security. 

“T wish to heaven she wouldn’t be 
so confoundedly rash,’ he muttered. 
“Now I’ve got to stop right here till 
she comes back.” 

She came much sooner than he had 
expected. Within half an hour, a rat- 
tling and crashing of the sugarcane an- 
nounced the rapid transit of some 
good-sized creature. Jim, staring at 
the waving tops of the canoes, won- 
dered whether it could possibly be 
Gladys back again, and if so, what 
she thought she was up to. The figure 
ploughed its way through the brake, 
and bursting out upon the river-bank, 
betrayed itself as a scarlet, very much 
excited Mrs. Starkey. 

“Jim,” she gasped, waving some- 
thing in her hand. “Lord, Jim, we’ve 
got it this time—our fortunes are 
made! Bring the dinghy.” 

Jim brought it, all the quicker be- 
cause he could see the thing she was 
clutching more and more clearly, as 
the boat approached. Almost as ex- 
cited as herself he held the boat steady 
while she jumped in. 

“Give it here,’ he exclaimed. She 
handed over her booty. 

“Yes, look at it,” she cried, with 
sparkling eyes. “Is it a blue bird of 
paradise, or is it not?” 

“It oughtn’t to be—according to the 
natural history chaps,’ said her hus- 
band, handling the beautiful thing. “It 
isn’t supposed to go below—” 

“Five thousand feet—but you and I 
know how much they know about 
birds,” she said triumphantly. “And 
there are plenty near here,” she went 
on, panting with the effects of her 
hurried . journey through the cane- 
brake. “At least, the boys say so.” 

Together, they examined the bird, 
holding it up to the clear light of early 
day, smoothing its feathers, gloating 
over the color. It was an undeniable 
blue bird, compact of sapphire and pure 
turquoise; its wings were over two 
feet long and blue as a morning sky. 

“Blue birds of paradise,” exulted 
Gladys, “simply not in the market. 
Jim Starkey, what do you suppose 
they'll give us?” 

“We'll have to take the birds direct,” 
answered Jim. “Bring them with us to 
headquarters and make our own bar- 
gain. I don’t know what we'll get, 
Gladdy, or take, but I know what we 
won’t take, and that’s anything under 
fifty each.” 

“Something like! Now, Jim, you don't 
suppose I’m going off tonight, do you? 
They'll be bringing the birds in after 
dark. They say there are a good many 
about these villages, but that we only 
showed the yellow bird to them and 
said we wanted.more of that kind, so 
they never brought the blue . . . This 
part of the river hasn’t been over- 
hauled by recruiters, and I solemnly 
don’t believe anyone ever suspected 
that blue birds were here, before us.” 

“Where are your boys, and what 
did they say about it?” asked Jim, 

[Continued on page 126] 
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suddenly worried and apprehensive. 

“They stopped to have some food. I 
couldn’t find them when I was talking. 
They'll be along presently.” 

“And you left without them, and left 
your gun, and came back alone—” 

“Well, I’m here, aren't 1? What 
more do you want? This isn’t a Sun- 
day school picnic, that I know. If there 
weren’t chances to take, do you sup- 
pose we'd be able to rake in birds by 
the score as we've been doing?” 

“It’s not chances you take, it’s 
dashed near certainties.” 

She pursed up her lips into a whistle. 
The shadow of age had _ touched 
her like a flying cloud. She was herself, 
audacious, supremely self-confident. It 
seemed as if she had found some en- 
chanted draught in the forest; had 
drunk of it, and come back with youth 
renewed. 


T was late in the morning now. 

The wide river, soaked with sun, 
glowed like a shield of brass. Very 
strong, this day, was the feeling of joy- 
ful domination that comes upon the 
white man in solitary lands; it seemed 
a thing that rose like a vapor from 
the huge untraveled river; a quality 
of the place. 

Gladys lay on deck and let herself 
go, for a moment, in a dream of what 
it would mean to her, if Jim indeed 
took the last steps down the dark 
valley of the Sepik River—queen of 
more than that... 

“Peter would be mad about me,” she 
thought. “When they half hate you— 
as he does—they love you all the more. 
I would have a thousand slaves 

“What are you staring at, like a 
stuck pig?” demanded her husband of 
the time present, irritably. Gladys 
clicked her tongue against the roof 
of her mouth. Jim was very seldom 
rude to her. It could only have one 
meaning—he was trembling on the 
edge of a “break.” If she could get at 
the whisky, hide it all away, keep 
him at any cost from drinking him- 


self to— Thought broke off; went on 
again, as a river goes on after the brief 
shock of a fall. 

If she could not—did not—keep him 
from drinking himself to death—what 
then? 

But she was playing for safety— 
after her own twisted fashion. If she 
ran the risk of Jim’s being incapaci- 
tated for defending the launch, by ply- 
ing him with drink—as she meant to 
—no one, Jim least of all, could say 
that she meant mischief. She remem- 
bered very well that the doctor in 
Sydney had told her Jim couldn’t stand 
a third attack of D. T.’s. He had al- 
ready had two. A heavy fit of drink at 
any time might bring on certain dan- 
gerous complications. 

“Tt’s a popular fallacy that the third 
fit invariably kills,” the doctor had 
said. “Nevertheless, in your husband’s 
case, you can take it the fallacy’s true.” 

Up to this point Gladys had worked 
to keep him sober. In the moment of 
seeing herself Hardy’s wife, queen of 
the river—of picturing the thousand 
slaves, the gilded launch, the Cleopatra 
role that would suit her so splendidly 
—she had resolved to withdraw her 
holding hand. To let Jim fall. That 
was all there was in it—nothing crim- 
inal, nothing even wrong. 

“I believe you need a drink, old 
man,” she told him, well aware that she 
was casting matches into gunpowder. 
“T'll get the bottle. Your hand’s all 
shaky.” 

The sun was high when she spoke. 
By three o'clock, when it was slipping 
down the sky, Jim was past all thought, 
all struggle, past wondering—if he had 
been inclined to wonder—why Gladys 
had placed a case of French brandy 
within his reach, and told a boy to 
uncork whenever he waked and wanted 
more. 

And because she was lost in dreams, 
even as he was, though of another 
kind, she never thought of noting that 
the launch boys had not yet returned. 
[Concluded in NovEMBER McCALtv’s | 
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to foot, and apparently lifeless. 

At once we set about washing his 
wounds with a permanganate solution 
in hope of offsetting infection. As we 
worked over him Rattray told us 
weakly what had happened. 

“T found a leopard on the zebra. 
Took a shot at her. Missed. She came 
for me. I shot again. Missed again. 
Rifle jammed then. She sprang. I got 
her by the throat. Managed to keep 
her from my face, but she kept 
on clawing my body and shoulders 
with all four feet. Hung on fifteen 
minutes. I felt suddenly weak and let 
go. Both the cat and I fell down. She 
crawled off in the bushes—” 

He could speak no more. The .doc- 
tor arrived and shot merciful mor- 
phine into him. Today his arms are 
still stiff. But he is alive, which is more 
than the foolish natives with him 
thought would be the case when they 
stood in useless horror and watched 
him fight it out hand to hand with a 
wild leopard. 

Carl nodded. “You're right,” he said 
again. “No use wasting good nervous 
energy in camp when it may be needed 
to save your life a few hours later.” 

Osa and I didn’t learn this fact 
about travel and camping out of a 
book. It took us nearly eighteen years 
of hard wandering all over the world 
before we discovered how much un- 
necessary misery we had suffered. 

“Suppose you get toughened to the 
life,” our friends tell us now. 

I imagine what they want us to 
answer is: “Yes, it’s terribly hard, and 
we are usually miserable; but we get 
used to it.” 

Whereas the real answer is: “It’s 
terribly hard for the tenderfoot be- 
cause he thinks it ought to be hard. 
But the more you work in the wilder- 
ness the more you realize that trying 
to accustom one’s body to hardship is 
all wrong; the right thing is to temper 
the hardship to one’s body.” 

I confess we went to Africa prepared 
to rough it. During our years in the 
South Sea Islands, Borneo, and Aus- 
tralia we were pretty much like other 
folks who had never done a great deal 
of exploring beyond the rail-head. 

One thing, we used to sleep on the 
ground. We sewed blankets together 
for sleeping bags when it was cold 
and lay out on the bare sand when it 
was warm. In consequence we caught 
colds, rheumatism, pleurisy, and about 
every other ill that dampness and ex- 
posure to raw night air can bring. 

Then we used to try to be simple in 
our diet. “Simple” in the other sense 
would be more accurate. As a rule we 
swigged a lot of coffee, fried up some 
greasy meat and added flapjacks or 
some other soggy sort of camp bread, 
if we had time. I had an especial hank- 
ering for bananas and must have eaten 
thousands of them in the course of 
time. My strong constitution and iron 
digestive apparatus withstood the 
strain, but I never felt quite right. 


ARLY in our African experiences, 

nearly eight years ago, we began 
to change. We found we weren’t at our 
best. We felt logy during the day and 
overtired at night. We lost weight but 
did not harden the way we should have. 
Our digestions began to suffer. Our 
nerves weren’t what they had been a 
few years before; indeed, at times we 
were so irritable that we began to lose 
much of the joy of our work. 

One day Osa said: “Wonder if 
we're getting old, Martin? Do you sup- 
pose we'll have to go home and give 
up?” 

I think this scared me. The thought 


of giving up my ambition to make a 
complete pictorial record of Afvican 
wild life kept me awake all that night. 

Next day I made a sort of mental 
inventory of our plans. I tried to figure 
out if we were too ambitious. Were 
we overdoing? Then I went over our 
equipment. But I couldn’t find anything 
essentially wrong. We had a better out- 
fit than most people used; at least we 
could add a lot of what I considered 
unnecessary luxuries if we wanted to. 
And there was ‘no better food to be 
bought in Nairobi or Mombasa than 
that which I had, most of which had 
been packed and brought out from 
Europe or America. 

No, if there was anything wrong, I 
concluded it must be with us or with 
the life we were leading at the time. 
And since our condition was mostly a 
direct result of our existence I decided 
I'd better experiment with the latter. 

One of the first things we did was 
to shift absolutely every ounce of 
routine drudgery to the shoulders of 
our native blacks, whom we could hire 
at reasonable prices. It was not that we 
wanted to keep from physical labor. 
We knew we must get plenty of exer- 
cise if we were going to keep in condi- 
tion. But the depressing effect of mo- 
notony to the white mind we finally 
recognized. 

The next step was to remake our 
rough camps into luxurious though 
transient headquarters. This meant a 
shelter for each kind of work as weil! 
as for each lodging. 

And finally we transformed our rou- 
tine from a haphazard movement that 
involved the whims of half a dozen 
headmen I had hired, to a systematic 
camping and marching that would 
have graced the army of a king. 

lt was on our last African expedi- 
tion which ended eight months ago 
after four years of heavy travel that 
we developed our camping technique 
to its highest degree of perfection. 

We were basing on our headquarters 
at Lake Paradise, five hundred miles 
above Nairobi, the nearest center of 
civilization. We had our hundred odd 
black men build houses of logs and 
mud and grass; and Osa set out a 
garden of vegetables. When all was 
settled we began a series of expedi- 
tions or safaris extending over the 
balance of the four years, and taken 
for the purpose of securing a complete 
iia record of African wild 
life. 


O give an idea of the way we safari 

today I will describe a typical day 
“in the blue.” 

First, as I have said, Osa has worked 
out*mathematically just what we shall 
need on this particular expedition. She 
has then directed the packing of our 
“chop” of food boxes, so that each one 
weighs gross 60 pounds. This is the 
average load of an African porter. 

To be specific, let us imagine we are 
encamped at Lesamis, a waterhole 
known to many thousands of Ameri- 
cans through the wonderful animal 
pictures made there by Paul Rainey. 

It is hot, so hot that we do little 
during the middle of the day; a dry 
heat, but a heat ‘*:it saps our vitality, 
leaving us lazy and listless. We have 
come to this camp several days before 
and have been busy making flashlight 
pictures of the game that comes down 
each night to drink from the turgid, 
stinking water of the waterhole. 

About us stretches the Kaisoot des- 
ert: yellowish white, with red smears of 
sandstone; here and there clumps of 
thorn bushes; an occasional tree with 

[ Continued on page 128] 
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thin dry leaves scorched brown by the 
merciless sun. A herd of zebra, gon- 
goni, gazelle and ostrich are standing 
listlessly in the middle distance. Be- 
yond them a group of long-necked 
giraffe wait a safe turn for a drink. 
Overhead a vulture is sailing in the 
cloudless sky. It is very hot and dry. 

After a trying day in the blind, a 
night of mixed thrills and disappoint- 
ments over our flashlights, we sleep. 
We have heard the game is good at 
Kampitoonia waterhole, a day’s march 
away, so we decide to move on. 

At four in the morning Suku, our 
inky black, mostly naked tent boy calls 
us by beating on the sides of a chop 
box under the veranda. 

“Indoka Bwana naa Memsab!” he 
chants over and over again, like a 
Mussleman at prayer. “Get up Master 
and Missis. Get up.” 

Long ago we learned that the best 
way to walk on safari is by relaxing 
and shambling along, allowing the limbs 
to move with the least possible effort. 
We lean slightly forward. The gait that 
gives us the most mileage is that with 
the least effort. 

At the end of each hour we stop and 
rest for ten minutes. Osa and I gen- 
erally sit on a chop box under a thorn 
tree. The porters stand around with 
their loads on their heads. One would 
think they would seize this chance to 
rest their necks from the heavy burden 
but they don’t. Their endurance with 
a load is marvelous. Yet they are so 
muscle bound that they can hardly 
run at all. They couldn’t possibly make 
a showing in a white man’s fist fight 
or wrestling match. 

We are passing through a dry arid 
couniry and there are not big herds of 
game at any one place. The only vege- 
tation impressing itself on the mind 
of the traveler is the dry grass and the 
scattered thorn trees. Now and then a 
growling lion is jumped. There are 
hyena, jackals, zebra, gazelle, buffalo 
and an occasional elephant. 

About 10:30 a. M. we halt the 
safari. Loads are taken off the camels 
and they are turned out to graze with 
one front foot hobbled up so that they 
can’t run away. A tent-fly is put up 
for Osa and me. Our beds are unfolded 
and we lie down for a siesta that pro- 
tects our health from the scorching 
heat of midday. 
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About 1 p. M. a light lunch is served. 
When this is over and cleared away 
the camels are brought in. Now again 
begins the groaning and screaming, the 
kicking and rearing, that goes with the 
loading of these silly animals. 

By 2 Pp. M. we are underway again. 
It is still hot, but the blazing rays of 
the sun are tempered by its lower posi- 
tion in the west. Until four at least, lit- 
tle happens. The game is still dull with 
the heat, and we are often half blinded 
by the dust that seeps through the 
clear hot air. 

At 4 Pp. M. we begin to see game 
grazing openly. The animals look up 
curiously when we pass, but do not 
stampede unless they get our wind 
very strongly or we make some move 
that frightens them. 

At 4:30 P. M. porters and camels 
with our tenting equipment forge 
ahead with the chief headman. By the 
time Osa and I reach the camp site we 
find table ready with cups and saucers, 
tea and biscuit. Our chairs have been 
placed in the shade and tea is served. 

In the meantime the headman has 
selected the place for the tents. He 
figures wind, shade, distance from the 
waterhole, etc. He knows that we do 
not want to be so close to the hole as 
to startle the game that might come 
down in the night, nor too far away. 

Routine runs smoothly now. Loads 
come quickly off camels and mules. 
Special boys take petrol tins down for 
water. Others cut thorn bush for the 
boma and wood for the fires. Still others 
are busy erecting the tents. Our per- 
sonal boys make the beds in the open, 
ready to put them in the tents the 
moment the latter are ready. In thirty 
minutes after we arrive the whole camp 
is settled comfortably and completely, 
ready for a stay from twenty-four 
hours to a month. 

Usually Osa and I go out at once 
with a few boys and look over the local 
game trails. When we get back the 
tent is fixed up like home: flashlights 
beside our beds; ground sheets down 
magazines and books on a table where 
we can reach them easily; and the din- 
ner table laid. 
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Now come our baths. Every evening 
at a definite hour we bathe and change 
our clothing, putting on garments that 
have been washed and properly dried 
at the last camp where plenty of water 
was available. 

Just at sunset we draw up to our 
little table with its snowy linen and 
clean ware. Napkins are at each place. 
First there are hors d’oeuvre; a soup 
and entree of game and vegetables, 
Then a salad of fresh greens if we 
have been near a river recently. And 
finally a civilized sweet of some sort. 
A balanced diet, slowly and happily 
eaten, well-cooked; no wonder we are 
beginning to get the thrill out of our 
work that for long we somehow missed. 
And we do better work, too, don’t for- 
get that. Before we turn in we take a 
stroll around the camp and give in- 
structions for the morning. 

Soon after dark we slip into bed; a 
lantern has been placed on the table 
between our beds. We read a short 
time. By eight-thirty or nine we are 
asleep. Sometimes a rhino will stam- 
pede through camp setting it in an up- 
roar. Then it is that the camels dash 
madly through the boma that has been 
built to protect them, making hours of 
work for the boys who must round 
them up again. 

But we know from long experience 
that we have litile to fear from the 
wild beasts, so we are soon off to sleep 
again. A good sound healthy sleep it 
is, and one that makes us ready and 
eager to jump out of bed again in the 
morning as Suku calls, “Judoka Bwana 
naa Memsab,” and we start the day 
with calm strong nerves. 

As I have said, our work is photog- 
raphy; our goal a pictorial record of 
rapidly disappearing African wild life. 
Further, virtue, as in the rest of life, 
is our chief reward. For the better the 
pictures the more likely is the public 
to say: “Well, that’s tame enough.” 

Many a time when we were charged 
by elephants the camera gave us only 
a fairly dull record of one to ten big 
animals lumbering by: simply a circus 
parade exceeding the speed limit. No- 
where on the films as they were after- 
ward displayed were the thundering 
tread of huge beasts, the loud trumpet- 
ing of jungle fury, the wily strategy 
of the herd, or our own memory of 
recent deaths by trampling. 
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No. 5443. On a_ slender 
foundation, a novel flounce 
is joined high on the right 
and low on the left. Size 
36 requires 35% yards 40- 
inch; contrasting, 1% 
yards 40-inch. 


No. 5448. Lace, important 
in the new Paris fashions, 
interprets a dress with a 
slender bodice and full 
skirt formed of irregular 
panels. Size 36, 6 yards 40- 
inch; binding, 23% yards. 





No. 5446. A very full skirt 

has looped panels in the 

back giving a low-placed 

bustle effect, with long 

dipping ends. Size 36 re- 

quires 4% yards of 40- 
inch material. 
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(7 STRIKING feature of the dance 
frocks newly arrived from France 
is the variety of ways in which 

their dipping hemlines are achieved. Un- 
even hems that suggest length of line 
without being long have been increas- 
ingly popular in dan-« frocks for months, 
and more recentiy they have become 
wider and wider to emphasize the effect 
of graceful animation. But it is no longer 
a matter of merely adding a little ful- 
ness or of cutting a hemline into points. 
The fulness in the newest French models 
is achieved by such interesting means 
as overlapping panels cut in deep curves 
at the bottom, an oddly shaped flounce 
that mounts on one side and dips on the 
other, or clever panel effects in the back, 
which are looped up to suggest a bustle 
and falling in long slashed uneven ends. 

ANNE RITTENHOUSE 





Patterns may be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from The McCall Co., 236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 126. 
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OWNS such as this 


oJ are what most wo-_ 
men would select if 


they could take a trip to 
Paris and visit all the 
leading dressmaking salons 
in search of a Fall ward- 
robe. Each frock shows 
the becoming softness and 
femininity of the new 
fashions interpreted in 
some individual way char- 
acteristic of a famous 
Paris designer, slender 
lines emphasized by a full 
length drapery and a spiral 
girdle, bouffant lines made 
to appear more bouffant 
by the addition of tassels, 
a draped girdle and a new 
tunic, or femininity ex- 
pressed in rows of ruffles. 
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No. 5437. Drapery that falls 
from the right shoulder to a 
deep point below the hem- 
line gives grace and slender- 
ness to a dinner gown. Size 
36, 4% yards of 40-inch, 3%4 
yards of *-inch beaded 
banding. 


No. 5439. Diagonal lines are 
attractively emphasized by 
rows of frills that trim the 
bodice and the flaring front 
of the wrap-around skirt. 
Size 36 requires 4% yards 
of 40 inch or 3% yards of 
54-inch material. 


No. 5416. A new tunic effect 
is lent by flaring panels at- 
tached to a wide girdle that 
ties in the front. Size 36 
requires 5% yards of 40-inch 
material, 54 yard 40-inch 
contrasting required to trim 
the collar. 


No. 5447. A wrap around 
frock with a fluttering skirt 
has a diagonal neckline ac- 
cented by two huge bows at 
the side. Size 36 requires 
7% yards of 36-inch mate- 
rial; slip, 1% yards of 46- 
inch, 





ANNE RITTENHOUSE . t A ge Rona om ae 
Patterns may be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from The McCall Co., 236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 126. 
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No. 5428. The lines of a 
skirt tunic, higher in the 
front and dipping to a long 
point in the back are re- 
peated in the back in a new 
pointed collar. Size 36 re- 
quires 454 yards of 40-inch 
material, 


No. 5415. A front skirt flare 
is headed by a characteristic 
Vionnet drapery on the bod- 
ice, very complicated in ef- 
fect but exceedingly simple 
in construction. Size 36 re- 
quires 334 yards of 40-inch 
material. 


No. 5412. A_ flaring ani- 
mated silhouette is given to 
the front of a formal frock 
by overlapping panels 
pointed at the top and edged 
with flaring ruffles. Size 36 
requires 5 yards 40-inch; 
contrasting, % yard 40-inch, 


No. 5420. Panels that dip 
below the hemline and a 
scarf collar tying in long 
ends in the back give a be- 
coming fluttering effect to 
a new dance frock. Size 36 
requires 4 yards of 40-inch 
material. 
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MONG all the lovely 
models that are 
shown in the French 

collections, there are al- 
ways a few that become 
outstanding successes, and 
generally this happens be- 
cause women who are 
noted for their taste and 
smartness make particular 
favorites of them. Here 
are some of the gowns 
that promise to distinguish 
themselves this season 
wherever smart people 
dine and dance, gowns 
that reveal all the essen- 
tial character of new fash- 
ions in slender lines, wide 
around the hemline, made 
becoming by subtle drap- 
eries and fluttering panels. 
ANNE RITTENHOUSE 








Patterns may be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from The McCall Co., 236 West 37th Bi: 


New York City, at prices listed on Page 126. - 
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HE ensemble, from its first beginnings as a 

fashion feature of exactly matching a dress 

and a coat, has extended to cover a complete 
principle of dressing which causes smart women to 
require that every item of their costume must be re- 
lated, however subtly, to every other item. In the 
most successful new ensembles, the relation between 
coat and dress is very subtle indeed, often no more 
than an original touch of trimming such as the new 
tricolor tassels on both dress and coat, or flaring coat 
hemlines that repeat the flaring lines of the dress. 


ANNE RITTENHOUSE 
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No. 5414. Graduated side 
panels headed by pockets, 
and a new scarf collar are 
features of a straight line 
coat. Size 36 requires 2% 
54 39 yards 54-inch material. 
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il Y No. 5439. A wide girdle 
giving the slender hip line 
is draped in the center 
front to head a front flare. 
Size 36 requires 3% yards 

40-inch material. 


No. 5418. Tricolor tassels 
trim a coat with full length 
revers. Size 36 requires 3% 
yards 40-inch; ¥% yard each 
of red, white and blue 40- 
inch for tassels. 


No. 5411. A flaring flounce 
shaped to a narrow panel 
in front, and tie collar give 
this frock formality. Size 
36, 84% yards 40-inch; 
shield, % yard 40-inch. 


No. 5432. A point on the 

girdle heads a narrow flar- 

ing side apron. Size 36, 3% 

yards 40-inch ; % yard each 

of red, white, blue 40-inch 
for tassels. 





Patterns may be bought from all ! 





McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from The McCall Co., 236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 126. 
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>< HE new season brings many changes in coat 
fashions, along the lines of conforming more 
closely to the elaborate character of dresses. 
But though many of the new coats flare at the hem 
in princess silhouettes, and many others show vo- 
luminous capes that tend to widen the shoulder line, 
an outstanding silhouette is still a slender one. Paris 
wears these slender coats in simple straight line 
models in the morning, in formal fur-trimmed types 
in the afternoon, and even extends the fashion to 
evening wraps which are of rich velvets and lames. 
7 ANNE RITTENHOUSE 




























































No. 5423. A wrap flaring 
from a round yoke has 
scarf collar with left end 
\ passing through slot in the 
right. Size 36, 5% yards 
40-inch. 








No. 5438. A flaring front 

panel varies the slender 

silhouette of an elaborately 

trimmed coat. Size 36, 4% 

yards 40-inch or 3% yards 
54-inch, 


No. 5414. The straight 

lines of a_ practical coat 

are accented by side panels 

and full length revers. Size 

36 requires 254 yards 54- 
inch material. 


No. 5434. A shallow yoke 

cut in one with the sleeves, 

and new searf collar dis- 

tinguish this evening wrap. 

Size 36 requires 5% yards 
40-ineh. 








‘Patterns may be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from The McCall Co., 236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 126° 








No. 5444, The princess sil- 
houette is a feature of a 
new coat cut to form a low- 
placed flare, Size 36 re- 
quires 38% yards 54-inch 
material. 
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HE ensemble, from its first beginnings as a 
fashion feature of exactly matching a dress 

and a coat, has extended to cover a complete 
principle of dressing which causes smart women to 
require that every item of their costume must be re- 
> lated, however subtly, to every other item. In the 
most successful new ensembles, the relation between 
coat and dress is very subtle indeed, often no more 
than an original touch of trimming such as the new 
tricolor tassels on both dress and coat, or flaring coat 
hemlines that repeat the flaring lines of the dress. 
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No. 5414. Graduated side 
panels headed by pockets, 
and a new scarf collar are 
features of a straight line 
coat, Size 36 requires 2% 















































5439 yards 54-inch material. 
zs AFTER y, 
JEN Y No. 5439. A wide girdle No. 5418. Tricolor tassels No. 5411. A flaring flounce No. 5432. A point on the 


giving the slender hip line 
is draped in the center 
front to head a front flare. 
Size 36 requires 3% yards 
40-inch material. 


trim a coat with full length 
revers. Size 36 requires 3%% 
yards 40-inch; 4% yard each 
of red, white and blue 40- 
inch for tassels. 


shaped to a narrow panel 
in front, and tie collar give 
this frock formality. Size 
86, 8% yards 40-inch; 
shield, 34 yard 40-inch. 


girdle heads a narrow flar- 

ing side apron. Size 36, 3% 

yards 40-inch ; %4 yard each 

of red, white, blue 40-inch 
for tassels. 








Patterns may be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from The McCall Co., 236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 126. 
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No. 5438. A flaring front 

panel varies the slender 

silhouette of an elaborately 

trimmed coat. Size 36, 4% 

yards 40-inch or 3% yards 
54-inch, 
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>< HE new season brings many changes in coat 
fashions, along the lines of conforming more 
closely to the elaborate character of dresses.. 
But though many of the new coats flare at the hem 
in princess silhouettes, and many others show vo- 
luminous capes that tend to widen the shoulder line, 
an outstanding silhouette is still a slender one. Paris 
wears these slender coats in simple straight line 
models in the morning, in formal fur-trimmed types 
in the afternoon, and even extends the fashion to 
evening wraps which are of rich velvets and lames. 
ANNE RITTENHOUSE 
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No. $414. The 


straight 
lines of a_ practical coat 
are accented by side panels 
and full length revers. Size 


36 requires 2% yards 54- 
inch material. 
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No. 5423. A wrap flaring 


from a round yoke has 
| scarf collar with left end 
' passing through slot in the 


right. Size 36, 45% yards 
40-inch. 








No. 5434, A shallow yoke 

cut in one with the sleeves, 

and new scarf collar dis- 

tinguish this evening wrap. 

Size 36 requires 5% yards 
40-inch. 


No. 5444. The princess sil- 
houette is a feature of a 
new coat cut to form a low- 
placed flare. Size 36 re- 
quires 38% yards 54-inch 
material, 
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~ Patterns may be bought from all McCall de alers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from The McCall Co., 236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 126+ 
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NTERESTING things 

have been happening to 

silhouettes ever since 
“feminine” fashions became 
popular, and this month brings 
a new development. While cos- 
tumes for formal occasions ac- 
cent all the “feminine”’ details, 
with flowing lines, decided 
flares, hemlines that trail into 
long ends and striking drap- 
eries, daytime clothes, equally 
as feminine in_ character, 
modify all these details instead 
of accenting them, and so de- 
velop a silhouette that is brief, 
youthful and subtly flaring. 

ANNE RITTENHOUSE 
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No 65411. A soft jabot falling 

in a point to the waistline heads 

a very narrow panel on the 

skirt cut in one with a low- 

placed flare. Size 36, 334 yards 
of 36-inch material. 


No. 5426. Illustrating the new 
favor of soft bodice details, 
flaring panels on the skirt are 
repeated in a flaring jabot ef- 
fect on the bodice. Size 36, 4% 
yards 36-inch material. 


No. 5421. A cleverly cut skirt, 
flaring at the side, is headed 
by pointed girdle that dips to a 
point at the side. Size 36 re- 
quires 354 yards 40-inch; con- 
trasting, “4% yard 40-inch, 


No. 5431. A new one-sided 
bolero effect is balanced by a 
bias girdle and a_ one-sided 
flare. Size 386 requires 3% 
yards of 40-inch material; con- 
trasting, %& yard of 40-inch. 





Patterns may be bought from all MeCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from The McCall Co., 236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 126. 
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E ie he Cight Aipline 
sii ,OWEVER much variety 
Si appears in the new 
frocks in other respects, 
there is one rule that Paris 
never allows them to break and 
that is that hiplines must be 
slender. Skirts may flare, and 
bodices may be softened by 
revers and jabots, but the 
slightly molded lines of all the 
new silhouettes depend on 
slender hiplines, so all the new- 
est frocks achieve the tight hip 
effect by means of cleverly 
draped girdles, or by the cut 
of a skirt that is slender to the 
hipline and then flares below. 
ANNE RITTENHOUSE 
| 
| 
| 
5425 } 
No. 9213. The longer-in-the- 
back line appears in a frock 
lg slender to the hipline and flar- 
ls ing below. Size 36 requires 4°% 
he yards of 36-inch material; con- 
W- trasting, 1% yards 40-inch. 
™ No. 5427. A wide draped girdle 
giving a slender hipline has 
long ends that dip below the 
hem of the wrap-around skirt. 
Size 36 requires 434 yards of 
40-inch material, 
No. 5425. A one-piece frock sug- 
gests a two-piece by means of a 
wide band knotted at the waist, 
an effect repeated at the neck- 
line. Size 36, 3% yards 36-inch ; 
contrasting, *% yard 36-inch. \ 
No. 5422. A bloused bodice with 5422 
a new neckline is combined with | - 
a skirt that has two wrap- ” 
around flaring tiers. Size 36 re- 
quires 2% yards 40-inch; con- 
trasting, 3 yards 40-inch. 
Patterns may be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from The McCall Co., 236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 126. 
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~~ HERE used to be a time when smart women wore strict 
sports or tailored clothes during the daytime and sud- 
denly changed to dinner or dance frocks at night, but 
that was before soft feminine fashions became as popular as they 
are now. One of the first results of the new liking for softness 
and femininity was to center the attention of Paris on afternoon 
frocks, and after having discovered how flattering their intricate 
formality could be, a second result has been the success of a new 
type, the simple frock with just enough suggestion of formality 
and soft elaboration to make it suitable for any hour of the day. 
5433 ANNE RITTENHOUSE 
GDUPY 
No. 5433, A line of buttons No. 5440. Trimming bands No. 5432. Tricolor tassels No. 5424, A new princess 
all the way down the front finished with bows empha- are a Paris trimming de- frock has a one-sided collar, 
cleverly accents the slender size the diagonal lines of a tail on a tie collar and sash. a shaped band accenting the 
silhouette of a simple frock. | wrap-around flaring flounce, Size 86 requires 5° yards flaring hemline and novel 
Size 36 requires 4 yards of Size 36 requires 454 yards 27-inch; % yard each of red, cuffs. Size 36 requires 3% 
36-inch material or 40-inch 32-inch; contrasting, *% white and blue 40-inch for yards 40-inch; contrasting, 
material, yard 32-inch. tassels, 2 yards 40-inch. 
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Patterns may be bought from all Met ‘all dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from The McCall Co., 236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 126. 
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~~ HE new hemlines that Paris shows in daytime frocks are 
€ short and even, and yet they have all the variety and 
nearly all the width of dipping irregular formal hem- 

lines. One of the newest ways of making hemlines wide is by 
means of unpressed pleats. Jane Regny shows these in large box 
pleats with trimming bands at the hem to emphasize the un- 
pressed effect, and Goupy illustrates a different type in a skirt 
cut slightly circular with pleats stitched down a few inches at the 
top. Frocks that aim for straight slenderness acquire width at 
the hem by a wrap-around skirt or are cut circular and flaring. 


No. 5445. A rounded pocket 
trimmed with shaped bands 
heads a panel of unpressed 
pleats on the skirt, also 
band-trimmed. Size 36 re- 
quires 3Y% yards of 40-ineh 
material, 


No. 5413. The slender hip- 

line is achieved by a bodice 

cut long and a ecirculer skirt 

slightly higher in the front. 

Size 36 requires 44% yards 

40-inch; contrasting, 2%% 
yards 36-inch. 


ANNE RITTENHOUSE 


No. 5427. A slightly bloused 
bodice with a scarf collar 
is combined with a straight 
skirt that wraps over at the 
side. Size 36 requires 3% 
yards of 36-inch or 2% 
yards of 54-inch material. 
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No. 5433. Unpressed pleats 

stitched down at the top 

hold the fulness of a skirt 

cut circular in the front. 

Size 36 requires 35 yards 

40-inch; contrasting, % yard 
40-ineh, 





Patterns may be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from The McCall Co., 236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 126. 
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77 ¥ the trend of fashion can be 
ct) said to travel in two opposite 
directions at once, that is just 

what it is doing. On the one hand, in 
simple frocks and heavier fabrics, 
there is a tendency toward straighter 
lines; and on the other hand, in elab- 
orate frocks and soft clinging chif- 
fons and velvets, exactly the oppo- 
site is happening, flares, panels and 
draperies in soft lines suggest more 
and more the contour of the figure 

\NNE RITTENHOUSE 
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No. 5416. A wide draped gird 

with flaring panels gives a molded 

effect at the hipline. Size 36 re- 

quires 5Y% yards of 40-inch 
material, 





| 
| No. 5364. Pleats are used decora- 
j tively on a simple frock. Size 36 





requires 4 yards 40-inch; under- 
bands, %4 yard, and overbands % 


| = yard 36-inch. 


| 
| / No, 5359, The front of a straight 
I Ht \ line frock is button-trimmed in 
HH q \ double-breasted jacket effect. Size 

| JG requires 2Y% yards 54-inch; 

contrasting, yard 5f-ineh. 





| 5416 No. 5361, Frills form a soft trim- 
| ming on a smart tailored frock 
with a double inverted pleat at the 
i] side. Size 36, 3 yards 36-inch; 
contrasting, % yard 36-inch. 





> McCall Co., 286 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 126. 


Patteras may be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from The 
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S)NE-SIDED treatments are a 
~/ feature of many of the most 
successful new Paris imports, 

and often when the dress itself is 
simple and symmetrical, the collar 
line adds the one-sided detail. Here 
are four new types, the surplice line, 
the neckline with the one-sided 
rever, the scarf collar that repeats the 
effect of a side flare on the skirt, and 
the collar softly draped, with one end 
falling in jabot effect at the side. 

\NNE RITTENHOUSE 




























































































No. 5366. The surplice neckline is 

a style feature of a tailored frock. 

Size 36 requires 2% yards 54-inch 

material; contrasting, % yard 36- 
inch material. 


No. 45343. A one-piece frock 

smartly simulates the effect of a 

two-piece. Size 36 requires 3 yards 

36-inch material; contrasting, 1% 
yard 36-inch. 





No. 6845. Soft graccful lines are 

lent to a straight line frock by a 

scarf neckline and a side flare. 

Size 36 requires 34% yards of 40- 
inch material. 





5367 


aor rue No. 5367. A slender frock is 
9900 5343 slightly fitted at the waist by in- 
verted tucks. Size 36 requires 3% | 

yards 36-inch; contrasting, ™% 1 

yard 36-inch. | 











Patterns may be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from The McCall Co., 236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 126. 
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No. 6430. Paris trims 
a frock with crescents 
of fabric to accent the 
tie collar and a novel 
box pleated skirt. Size 
& requires 1% yards 
40-inch; contrasting re- 
quires 84 yard 40-inch 
material, 





No. A Freneh 
frock in which one may 
go to a party has 
rounded tabs at the 
waistline front and 
back to emphasize a 
scalloped skirt hem. 
Size 12 requires 2% 
yards 40-inch material. 


Odo”. 


No. 5852. Raglan sleeves assure a smart No, 5335. A short cape adds both 
casy fit in a boy’s coat, which has nar- 
row revers and cuffs, and pockets at 
cach side. Size 6 requires 1% yards of straight lines. Size 12 requires 2% 

df-inch material. 


oO 


r~” 





















5348 





warmth and smartness to a winter coat 


yards of 54-inch material. 


236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 126. 


5449 


INE GUERIN 


for a little girl that is cut on practical sleeved waist 
skirt. Size 8, waist, 15g yards 36-inch; 
skirt and belt, 1% yards 36-inch. 


No. 5449, The flaring 
skirt is joined to a 
little frock in a quaint 
rounded line that 
mounts to the neckline 
forming a narrow panel 
front and back. Size 8 
requires 1% yards 40- 
inch material. 


5355 5348 


No. 65419. Buttoned- 
trimmed panels at the 
sides ending in inverted 
pleats lend a Paris air 
of tailored smartness 
to @ school frock. Siz 
12 requires 1% yards 
54-inch; contrasting, %4 
yard 40-inch, 


No, 5348, Sailor lines are subtly sug- 
gested in a frock that has a short- 


attached to a_ pleated 





Patterns may be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from the McCall Co., 
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5442 
SUZANNE DUBIN 


No. 5442. Stitched 
straps trim the bodice 
and head inverted 
pleats on the skirt of 
a French frock for 
school, Size 6, waist, 
1% yards 32-inch ma- 
terial; skirt and straps, 

1% yards 32-inch. 





No. 5429. Brisac joins 
the box pleated skirt of 
@ little frock to the 
bodice in an odd zig- 
cag line in the front. 
Size 8 requires 2% 
yards of 32-inch mate- 
rial or 1%, yards of 64- 
inch material, 


Emb. No. 1675 


No. 5377. A pleated skirt and a waist 
trimmed with frills. Size 10, waist, 1% 
yards 36-inch; skirt and belt, 1 yard 
54-inch. Satin-stitch motif from Em- 
broidery No. 1675 would be smart. 





5441 
BRISAC 


Emb. No. 1525 


— = 
ky | 


No. 5347. Four flaring tiers form the 
skirt of a short-sleeved party frock, 
and a pleated panel adds length at the 
side. Size 12 requires 2% yards 40- 
inch material, 24% yards ribbon. 








5441 


BRISAC 


No. 5441. A smart dress 
with waist and pleated 
skirt. Size 10, 2% yards 
36-inch ; contrasting, *%& 
yard 36-inch. Applique 
pockets worked in 
single-stitch from Em- 
broidery No. 1525, add 
a decorative touch. 

















5442 5429 


5441 5441 


No. 5441. A French 
frock of Scotch inspira- 
tion has a simple bodice, 
a pleated skirt and a 
separate diagonal 
sleeveless jacket. Size 
6, waist, 1 yard 40- 
inch; contrasting, 1% 
yards 40-ineh, 


No. 5358. The V-neckiine of this frock 
is emphasized by a front panel length- 
ened into straps on bodice. Size 10, 15% 
yards 54-inch; contrasting, 5 yard 40- 

inch; binding, 5% yards. 





Patterns may be bought fro m all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage pre paid, from the McCall Co., 
236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 126. 
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MLOre 


ps Mule Team Borax is the 

choice of millions of women 
who have learned that a harmless 
water softener is best. Unlike harsh 
“‘washing chemicals,’’ Borax is safe 
even for the finest of fabrics and for 
the hands. 


Just add a few tablespoons of Borax 
to each gallon of the wash water and 
hard water troubles are over. Plenty 
of rich suds from the soap—no more 
discouraging gray slime that rings 
the tub, sticks in the fabric and yel- 
lows the clothes. 


But Borax is more than a water soft- 
ener. It is a cleanser, a deodorant, a 
mild antiseptic and an aid to soap. It 
loosens the dirt and stains and makes 
white clothes snowy white. 


For laundry work and all kinds of 
household cleaning Borax is a wonder- 
ful helper. It’s a good habit to buy 
Borax whenever you buy soap—and 
to use Borax with soap always. 


Write for our helpful booklet, ‘Better 
Ways to Wash and Clean.”’ It is free 
for the asking. Pacific Coast Borax 
Co., 100 William St., New York City, 
Dept. 565. 
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Soft Gums 


need | 
ymnore than 


nice flavor 





oe faithful brushing with 
flavored pastes, gum troubles are steadily 
on the increase. Soft, easily-irritated 
gums need a dentifrice that concentrates on | 
results instead of taste. Pyrozide Powder 
has been doing this for twenty-two years. 
This sterilized powder is not flavored. It 
contains only those ingredients that dental 
clinics have proved the most effective 
gum-stimulating and tooth-cleansing 
agents. It is medicated with Dentinol, 
used by dentists to promote gum healing. 


Regular brushing with Pyrozide Powder 
allays irritated gums. It aids in making 
soft gums firm and resistant. It keeps the 
teeth clean and white. The economical 
dollar package contains six months’ supply. 
At all drug stores. 

Free sample sent on request 
The Dentinol & Pyrozide Co., Sole Dis- 
tributors, 1480 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


eee 


DARKENS AND BEAUTIFIES 
BY¥E or SPREE AN D BROWS IN- 
LY, makes them appear 
aanmatie te ark, long and luxuriant. 
Adds wonderful charm, beauty and 
expression to any face. Perfectly 
harmless. Used by millionsof lovely 
women. Solid form or water-proo 
liquid. BLACK or BROWN. 7c at 
your dealer's or direct, postpaid. 
MAYBELLINE CO., CHICAGO 


“Its the 
Smartest 
Dress 
of the | 
Season 


I've never had 





so many compli 
nents about any dress as had 
abo vu this one. Everyone says it’s 
the smartest dress of the season. 
They can’t believe I made it myself 
for_only $6.85 
Pretty dresses like this, at just 
such savings, are bringing joy to 
thousands of women and girls who 
solved the clothes problem 
~ rh oom Woman's Institute. 
le 


















cutting, fitting 
finishing—how to put so much real 
style into all your clothes that noth- 
ing will ever appear home-made. 
Mail the coupon for Free 
Booklet “‘How to Make 
Beautiful Clothes.’’ It tells how you 
can have pretty clothes at small cost, 
w earn $20 to $40 a week, 


: 


T woman’ ’S INSTITUTE, Dept. 3-K, Scranton, Pa. 


5 











Without cost or obligation, please send me a copy 


} 
| 
| 
| 


of your big illustrated booklet, ‘‘How to Make 


Beautiful Clothes.”” I am most interested in— 


© How to Make Smart Clothes for Myself | 
How to Become a Successful Dressmaker 1) 
How to Make Distinctive, Secoming Hats 

© How to Earn FY it Home 1} 

C The Art of Successful Cookery [ 


Name 


(Please state whether Mrs. or Miss) 


Address 


eine iabitineenenaitstion ain inininemeieni te ae | 


round 
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At all DRUGGISTS.. $1.25 
Send for free trial bottle 
W. F.YOUNG, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 


‘Have Shapely Feet 
Unmarred by Bunions 


EVER, in the history of medical 

science, has the amazing action of 
PEDODYNE SOLVENT been equalled. 
It’s perfectly marvelous. Stops the tortur- 
ing pain of the most sensitive bunion 
almost instantly and reduces the en- 
larged, disfiguring growth like magic. 
So rapid is the reducing power that 
your very next pair of shoes may be a 
size smaller—often twosizessmaller. 


A Trial Proves It 






















Shapel; % Just send your name 
Feet ” and addresstoday. Just 
say, “I want to try Pedo- 

dyne,” and the full treatment gi d to bring 1 





results may be yours to try. No obligations — Address 


KAY LABORATORIES, Dept.T 11 
180 North Wacker Drive Chicago, Illinois 


Keep Your 
Skin Young 


Remove all blemishes and discolorations by regu- 
larly using pure Mercolized Wax. Get an ounce, and 
use as directed. Fine, almost invisible particles of 
aged skin peel off, until all defects, such as pimples, 
liver spots, tan, freckles and large pores have disap- 
prin ig Skin is beautifully clear, soft and velvety, 
and face looks years younger. Mercolized Wax 














5376 5185 5378 5442 5436 5436 
No. 5442. Stitched straps on No. 5436. A sun suit that No. 5436. New rompers that 
the bodice head inverted makes an ideal costume for are left loose at the knee 
pleats at the side of the play has a deep round neck- to allow a maximum amount 
skirt of a new short sleeved line front and back and is of freedom have long sleeves, 
school frock. Size 8 requires open at the sides. Size 4 re- collar and a smart patch 
1% yards 36-inch material; quires 14% yards 32-inch pocket. Size 4 requires 1% 
contrasting, 3% yard 36-inch material; 2% yards bind- yards ~ 27-inch, or 1% 
material, ing material. yards 32-inch material. 
No. 5876. A practical little No. 5185. Rompers for a No. 5378. A shallow yoke 
frock accompanied by pan- very small boy have a deep is cut in one with a vestee 


vestee which buttons at the 

side, a round collar and 

short sleeves. Size 4 requires 

1% yards 27-inch material; 

contrasting, % yard 32- 
inch material. 


which fastens down the cen- 

ter. Collar and cuffs finish 

neck and sleeves. Size 3 re- 

quires 1% yards 32-inch 

material; contrasting, *% 
yard 36-inch. 


ties is made decorative by a 

collar, short sleeves 

and a gathered skirt. Size 

6 requires 2% yards 40-inch 

material; contrasting, % 
yard 40-inch. 





Patterns may be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from — 
The McCall Co., 236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 126. 


brings out the hidden beauty. To quickly remove 
wrinkles and other age lines, use this face lotion: 
1 ounce powdered saxolite and | half pint witch hazel 
_At Drug and Department Stores Everywhere. 


EVERY QUILTER 


should have our instruction 
book on quilt making, contain- 
ing 500 quaint and beautiful, 
old and new, patchwork and 
applique designs for quilt 
blocks. We will mail this quilt 
pattern book, and our catalog with 
price list of newquilting designs ,and 

















charming embroidery and cross stitch block designs for 25¢. 


LADIES’ ART CO., Block 25, ST. LOUIS, MO. 








Men or Womenearn $25 to $50 a week at home. All or prt 

pms. Fascinating work. Nothing to sell. We teoch you at 
ome. Furrish a tools and materials. ARTCRAtT 

STUDIOS. Dept. B-6, 427 Diversey Parkway, Chicago. 





Earn $30-$35 a Week 


You can learn at home in spare time 
to be a nurse, Courses endorsed by 
physicians. Thousand graduates. Est. 
28 years. Nurse’s equipment inc eluded. 
Money back agreement. F'ree booklet. 

CHICAGO scr OOoL OF NURSING 


4215.A hiand Mt. 








Please send me your free fascinating booklet, “Amazing 
Opportunities in Nursing,’’ and 32 sample lesson pages. 
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New Hair Mode 


Seen in New York 


The most beautiful girls in New York 
are doing their hair the new way. It’s 
so lovely, but so simple. That’s why it 
appeals to popular girls, who need to 
save time wherever they can. One of 
the busiest of them is attractive Mary 
Chandler, for three seasons a member of 
“George White’s Scandals” and now ap- 
pearing in “Artists and Models.” She 
says: “I am so busy. I don’t know how 
I'd take care of my hair, if I hadn't 
learned the new way so many of my girl 
friends are doing theirs. 

“All I do now is put a few dashes of 


Danderine on my brush each time I use 

it. This wonderful preparation keeps my | 
hair looking so lovely that many friends | 
want to touch it. I set my waves with | 


Danderine, too, and it holds them ever so 
much longer. 


ways feels fine. I shampoo just once 
a month, now. Danderine keeps my hair 
so clean.” 

Danderine removes that oily film from 
your hair and gives it new life and lustre. 


It makes hair easy to dress and holds it | 


in place. It isn’t oily and doesn’t show. 
It gives tone and vigor to the scalp. All 
drug stores have the 35c bottles. A deli- 
cately fragranced necessity for the well- 
groomed girl. 




























— Gone 
Forever! 


undreds of hairs re- 
@moved with their roots in 
less than a minute! NU- 
ART, the new | scientific 
preparation, is far in advance 
of temporary surface hair re- 
movers. Permanently destroys 
the growth by gently lifting 
out the roots until they cannot 
return, Safe. Rapid. Harmless. 
Fragrant. Thousands are using it. 
Ideal for arms, legs, face, body. 
Guaranteed. Only $1.00. FREE with 
each NU-ART a 50¢ tube of Massage 
Cream and a 25¢ tube of DELFIN 
Deodorant. ASK YOUR DEALER. 


NU-ART : 


The New Art of Destroying Embarrassing Hair, 
If your dealer-can’t supply you, mail coupon 


DELFIN, INC., Dept.735 FREE 

South Orange, N. J. OFFER 
end me FREE, as a special offer, 

2 {3 50c. tube of DELFIN Massage Cream; 





= 4a 25c. tube of DELFIN Deodorant; 
and a six months supply of Skin Tonic. 
Also the dollar package of NU-ART for 
which I enclose $1.00. If ( prefer 


Cc. O. D., place cross here. 





presto! it’s gone!! 











2 Hours Per Week 
We Day liberally for about 2 hours per week of your 
Spare time, The only requirement is absolute een 
Estimated average earnings $4 per week. Do not reply 
if, you are an agent or canvasser. Address our Mr, 
O’Conner, Dept. 24 F, 111 West 42nd St., iN. Y. City. 
Just say ‘‘Tell me about your spare-time offer” 
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All dandruff disappeared | 
with a few applications, and my scalp al- | 





| 








5380 


without a 
waist, straight trousers that 
have wide straps crossed in 
the back make a _ practical 
sun suit for a little boy. Size 
¢ requires 134 yards of 27- 


No. Worn 


-2,o" 
P4AIVIOs 


material; binding re- 


quires 3% yards. 


No. 5380. Short 
sleeves cut in one with the 
waist and a V_ neck are 
practical features of a suit 
for a small boy. Size € re- 
quires 1% yards 32-inch 
material; contrasting, % 
yard 36-inch material 


inch 


kimono 





5186 





5441 


No. 5435. The addition of a 
waist with long sleeves and 
turn-back collar transforms 
the sun suit into one for 
play or school. Size 4, waist, 
1 yard 32-inch material; 
trousers, 14% yard 32-inch 
material. 


No. 5186. The effect of a 
suit is lent to ‘smart new 
rompers by combining plain 
bloomers stitched to a 
printed upper part. Size 4, 
upper part, % yard 32-inch; 
contrasting, 1144 yards 32- 
inch material. 























No. 5441. The diagonal lines 
of grown-up styles are sug- 
gested in a dress with a 
pleated skirt, accompanied 
by a smart sleevless jacket. 
Size 8 requires 2% yards 
40-inch material; binding, 
4 yards. 
No. 53875. A high-waisted 
bodice with a bertha heads 
the full skirt of a_ short- 
sleeved frock that is accom- 
panied by straight panties. 
Size 4, 2% yards 36-inch 
material; bertha, Y% yard 
36-inch, 


Patterns may be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from 
The McCall Co., 236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 126. 
























Style and Comfort in 
Children’s Underwear 


TYLES right up to the minute 

... Supreme comfort assured 

by proper fit, fine quality fab- 

rics, neat finish and smooth 

seams. Minneapolis “av? Gar- 

ments are economical too... 
they hold their shape, are out- -« 

grown before they're worn out. 

The Minneapolis *m” trademark is 


your protection. Look for it at your 
Dry Goods Store 






“M” Bi-Knit 
Shirt keeps 
baby warm and 
comfy. 











Every underwear need, from birth 

to sixteen, is anticipated in Minne- 

apolis ‘av’ Garments:- 

Infants’ Shirts, Bands, Panty Waists, 

Children’s Union Suits, Waist Union 
Suits, Vests, Bloomers and Com- 
binations, 


—all desired fabrics, popular prices. 

Protect your children’s health at 
night with Minneapolis *‘m” Sleepers, 
Two styles—pure white, all cotton 
and ‘*m” Bi-Knit (soft cotton inside, 
part wool outside). 


Minneapolis Knitting Works 











Minneapolis, Minn. 
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This keep S 


little wid soft 


as new ! 


Tue f famous Maternity Center 
of New York keeps woolens silky- 
soft, never irritating to a baby’s 
skin, by this safe cleansing— 
Whip up into sparkling suds a few 
Lux diamonds in hot 
water, then make lukewarm (100° 
F). Press the suds gently through 
the little garments, rinse in 2 or 3 
waters of the same temperature, 
Squeeze the water out, never twist 
or wring. Dry on a wooden form 
(or stretched flat on a towel) at 
room temperature, never near heat. 
Washed this gentle way, with 
pure, bland Lux, all baby’s woolens 
stay soft, unshrunken, like new! 


dissolved 


Lever Bros. Co 


é Cambridge, Mass. 
f e¢/tj 

?™ 3 ~ ie 
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Siop rao Heels. 


Keep your shoes smart 


T is the way you wa/k that makes your 
heels wear crooked, or shoes “run- 
over.” It mars your grace and spoils the 
otherwise good impression your appear- 
ance makes. It also causes your ankles to 
wobble, weaken and thicken by throwing 
your body out of balance. 
Correctthis fault by wearing Dr. Scholl's 
scientific Walk-Strate Heel Pads. They 
equalize your weight, remove all strain 
and make walking a pleasure. You save 
heel repairs and preserve the shape of your 
shoes. Easily attached in any shoe. Sizes 
for men and women. At all shoe, dept. and drug 
stores—35c per pair. 


Dr Scholl's 


Walk Strate Heel Pads 
a—_. 
KING « 


( DRAPERY «( 








READY FOR ROD / 


Let us completely 
drape your windows 


\ 
No sewing—hangs on ( 
\ single rod,can be put ) 
up in one minute. ( 
Complete overdrape, 
valance and curtain. ( 
Write for full de- 
scription, 
samples of materials, 
sold direct if no local 
dealer. Write today 
for full information. 


E. L. KING & CO., Roxbury Sta. 
Boston, Mass. 
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styles and ( 


(Notes of Chie for oi 











1674, 
Dress 








1674. Smocking 
detail. 
No. 1677. The new simplified 


smocking device known as 
‘*“Smocktop’’? is here de- 
ve loped for the diminutive 
wearer in the daintiest way 
imaginable. The smocking 
is done in very fine stitches, 
charming in pink and blue. 
The dotted material is cun- 
ning for 3 and 4 years; 
adapted to infant and 6 


months, 1 to 2 years besides. 


(Center.) 
1660. Emb. Design 
on Dress 5238. 


(Below.) 
1667. ** Stamp- 
top’? frock 
and Emb. ap- 

pliqué. 





‘Smoci.-top 
fer the tiny 
infant. 






Leople 





9? 


1674. Also 
adorable 
for the 
tot of 
this size. 


No. 1660. Just 
above the hem is 
the desired spot for 
this charming 
basket motif 
worked in outline- 
and _ satin-stitch. 
Adapted to Dress 
No. §233 for little 
girls from 2 to 10 
years. 


No. 1522. A little hand 
embroidery at the 
front opening makes 
all the difference (the 
Dress is No. 5266, for 
ages 2 to 10 years). 
The motif is worked 
in shades of pink, 
blue, yellow in ramb- 
ler-rose and lazy-dazy- 
stitch. 


No. 1667. 
from an adorable 
French model, there 
is an appealing charm 
in the appliqué bird 
design when carried 
out in the same color 


Adapte d 


as the collar and 

Emb. a cuffs. Simple to de- 
er edi velop from the new 
5266. ‘Stamptop’’ for 2 to 


& years. 
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Cutting Power 


Back of Wiss Scissors stands an astound- 
ing process that puts torsion in their 
razor steel blades, The cutting edges 
bear towards each other with increased 
cutting power. Special tempering re- 
tains this torsion and keeps edges sharp 
a long time. On sale wherever good 
cutlery is sold. 




















Sewing 
Scissors 
For mending 
and all light 
sewing. 
Beautifully 
finished. 
5-inch size. 
Ask for Wiss 
No.815,$1.40. 
Prices slightly 


higher West of 
the Rocky Mts. 


Ww rite for 
booklet No. 3 
J. Wiss & Sons 

Company 
Newark, N. J. 





Wiss 
SCI SSORS 


Wonderful Cutter. 

















never dreamt 
SUCH STYLE 






€*VEN women who can afford the 

) best local dressmakers prefer 
this new ‘‘Finish-at-Home”™ method, 
because it assures the latest cre- 
ations as fast as they appear in 
Paris and on Fifth Avenue. 
Internationally famous stylist selects smart 
est vogues and materials for you. Every- 
thing is sent complete, including trimmings, 
pleatings, shirring, etc., etc. 


| Dresses are cut to your individual measure 

\ \ with full instructions how to finish in a jiffy. 
\\ \ No waste, no patterns, no bother. All you 
\ | do is finish a few seams at home and save 


one-half the usual cost. 
1i\t Handsome new Style Book now ready—sent 
FREE on request. ¢ Write for it today 


FIFTH AVENUE MODES, INC. 
Dept. MM, 135 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. City. 
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Patterns “may be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from 


The McCall Co., 236 West 37th St., 


New York City, at prices listed on Page 126, 


thirty-six other practical courses are described in our 
Free Bulletin. Send for it TODAY. 


AMERICAN ee 
Dept.H- 760 Drexel Av & 58thSt 


RISTMAS CARDS 
FOR HAND COLORING 
UNUSUAL DESIGNS BY LEADING ARTISTS 

arming pee to § 1.00 X-Mas cards and 
25% with ee comeboane 0 “00 | 86 isi, ones $3. 00 


och ous ‘ante om for 1 cents each and up when colored. Maoy 
are earning extra Christmas money doing it. Send for assortment 00%. 
Canterbury Art Guild, 739 Boylston St., Suite 9 Boston, Mass. 
Ap international organization of artists and craftsmen. 
Catalogue showing many designs on reauest. 

























Alice Bradley, famous expert, 
poss just how to make home cook- 
give > FEA ROO rofits. How to cater, run 








eed! Tite t 
trated “Cooking for Profit,’ 
American School of Home Economics. 876 E. 58th st, ‘Chicago 
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J Spotless eee 5 Ee Goiiiaitalh lo En eres Dont puget 
Bs without scrubbing your baby 
































~ with pins and buttons 
ind- = No. 1669. The latest adventure in ——_ ~~ 

heir Pa quilting has produced this elegant OPS 

iges 4 ~~ wrap which milady may don for 

ised \" evening or boudoir use. The quilting 

re- design adapted for front, back and 

arp sleeves, may be worked on a lining 

ood basted to the silk then padded with 


wool in the Italian way, or on the 
right side with the usual wool wad- 
ding. Suitable for 14 years or 36 
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“Te Let Sani-Flush do the 

1.40, disagreeable work of 

ightly cleaning the toilet for 

estof you. 

y Mts. Just sprinkle a little 
“mm Sani-F lush into the toi- The Vanta Baby Copyright 1925 Earnshaw Knitting Co. 
No. 3 let bowl, following di- : 

mg rections on the can, Pins come unfastened, buttons break and 


55 N. J. Then fi flush. Your job is done. 
Sani-Flush will remove all stains 
and marks and incrustations. It 
will get into the trap—where 
no brush could reach—and clean 
that. Foul odors will disappear. 

Sani-Flush is harmless to plumb- 
ing connections. It is a handy 
thing to keep around all the time. 


Use it frequently. 
Buy Sani-Flush in new punch- 
top can at your grocery, drug 


or hardware store, 25c. In 
Canada, 35c. 


Sani -Flush 


turn edgewise, to torment the little body. 
Be sure too, mother, that your baby 
never can pick up loose pins and buttons 
and promptly put them into his mouth. 

Dress your baby FOR THE FIRST TWO YEARS, 
the SAFE, comfortable, convenient way in 


al\ 
Baby Garments 


No Pins No Buttons 





1669 


Cleans Ciseet Bans Without Scousi 00s They tie with dainty bows of Twistless 
. — wi 15 g wn roe g Tape. Dress baby without turning him once. 
- Sa sro 0. rte Always fit perfectly because you can 
=... Canton, Ohio Coat loosen or tighten the tapes in dressing. Safe, 
Also makers of Melo... a real water softener simple, comfortable, convenient for baby and 
nt mother; adjustable as 





baby grows; recom- 
mended by 50,000 doc- 
tors and nurses. 

In cotton, wool, silk, 
linen mesh, sase, rayon 
fabrics, light or heavy 
weights, as your doctor 
advises; dress baby from 
birth to six years. 





; ° No. 1675. Fantastic oriental 
bar ain! figures suggesting strange 
ord the g ° | | hidden meanings, now adorn 


the smart street frock and 












prefer ‘ i ‘ : Vb cape : 
alk For one-half the usual time blouse. The large Chinese ae 72 ewan ater tenn 
st cre Plate Mss te) a you get cleaner, motif shown on Dress No. 1675. The new futuristic years old we make a com- 
ear in whiter washings — if you use, 5433 (aseuies 4 = to . oe cae hee ay Mag bv of finest qual- 
i i : ~ years, 86 to ust), is ef- are €: m ular for it uttoned garments. 

7 La France with soap. Cleans fective worked in two tones street frocks. y g 
Se without rubbing—blues | of the color of the material. Vanta quality 
rimmings, while it cleans. Saves clothes | The solid heavy effect is 

too! gained by satin-stitch em- Q All gw a 
Pee : E broidery. The motifs show ee te Rs. he 
In a jily. - 


Order from your grocer an interesting assortment of 


All you 1675. Emb. Design 


on Dress 543838. 


finest fabrics and 
best workmanship. 
Dealers will make 
adjustment on any 
that do not give you 
complete satisfaction. 


Ask for Vanta 
Baby garments 
at your store. 
If you cannot 
get them, write 
to EARNSHAW 
SALES ©O., 
Inc., Dept. 117, 
Newton, Mass. 


oe | 
-<*% FREE TO YOU 


and save monogram styles, 


| re 


Apis: LA FRANCE MFG. CO. 
id stie vel dfelatt mt eB 


Sa LORE 


Make $90 a Week 
\- > Men and Women! Write me today 
and by this time next week I can place 

€i:13) you in a position to make $2 to $5 an hour in your 
spare time, up to $15 a a full time. Simply 
introduce and take orders for amazing, new, 
fast-selling Lines of famous World’s Star Ho- 













































=} Siery, Uaderwear ond Ea von Lingerie. aol direct . | of 4 Vanta Pattern, also “Baby’s 
Whee, tants. Nobess orders Pon f No. 1666. In silver or gold, S/F) Outfit,” book of 64 pages on 
i Fesentatives akg Bie money with : P the new metal cloth for bags ve Cal care and dressing of babies. 
s ce jan: can >. a . 2 of » 2 eee 
pes $3 00 ine’ havectusenk tier dapetionce meaiad: | excels for its rich ap pear- a Earnshaw Bal ae ti6.. th 2 
ae - FREE Everything to Start ance and durable quality. f Dept. 117, Newton, “Mass. 
. iss } } 
ortment 20®. C lling E | § Either style for steel or gold | a» Wuhout nem now or later send 
Mi fen peautital, irresistible Catalog of | - ae BS pe pattern and full instructions for 
aston, am ‘and Children eon ee les, now mr ALF } beads boasts the sparkling _ | a maxing the new Vanta square-fold, 
8 » =“ . © Du, ef ° 4 
Dg — on: | rhinestone clasp accompany- ) piuless diaper. Also Baby's Outft 
— Tate territories cing Write ck. | 1666. In gold, both 2 ‘tal clot _ ‘ i ok and illustrated catalog, all in 
World’s Star KnittingCo., Lake St., Bay City, | ° s ’ ing metal cloth for bag anc plain envelope. 
| small and chie for purse. 
One Hardy Chinese Regale Lily and 5 | evening use. Name. = 
us expert, Lily of the Valleysent for 20c and names 7 P 
nome cook: of 4 friends who grow flowers. Will in- | isivem ¢ 
o cater, ruD wer FREE 25c Pkt. Monstrous English : - . BS .n----a-seeneveneerenenns-nrennnenarnsnnenentnnseeseenenntentenecnerses 
Motor, inns Hybrid Delphinium&Catalog, if request- ‘ - - - | f : § 
y, for illus S. W. PIKE aon digg © go ety er Patterns may be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from ) OF ne tert BAe... neennneereeeee 
it’ J ry le 5 he . aa ° on . e > - ° . 12 —PPPAL ALDI 
i Chicago 5 ee — The McCall Co., 236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 126. ° —S 
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No. 1598. To brighten the living room 
anew, what is there simpler than a ; 
new parchment lampshade to which 
you can apply a pasted decoration so 
perfectly fitted to the purpose as 
this? Skillfully mingled tones of light } 


tan, yellow and brown against black 
give the appearance of true oil paint- ousework. 





Look at Me NOW 


ings to these unusual medallions. 


You can quickly free your hands from the un 
friendly aroma of dish water or onions. Just a; 
ply a few drops of Chamberlain’s Hand Loti 
and the odor vanishes! This marvelous new lotion 
has triple value—it deodorizes, heals and beauti 





The story of a 
woman who found 
the way out ® 





A—See how this 
: isi ae . r 
PE eons ss fies. Over each tiny pore, it 


leaves a protecting film—an ‘‘in- 
R—No protection. Visible glove’’ that guards the 
Pores inflamed by soft, white beauty of your hands. 
dirt and cold. Always usebeforeand after doing 


sé WEIGHED 167 pounds less than four months | 

ago. Today I weigh only 138 pounds. Yet | | 
ilways ate plenty of good, satisfying toods. I did 
n't roll on the floor, or wear hot, sticky rubber 
garments or take drugs or pills, or give myseli 
exhausting sweat baths. 


housework. Easy to apply. Dries 
quickly. Prove its marvelous re- 
. . sults atour expense bysending for 
Trial Size | our one-week bottle, free. Cham- 
FREE berlain Laboratories , 2010 Sixth, 
Send for it Des Moines, Iowa. 


?hamberlain'’s 


HAND LOTION 


“The Invisible Glove” ©1923 














“My figure is just what 1 want it to be. I can 
wear the latest styles now. And I’m stronger and 
healthier. I keep house, play, or dance without 
getting tired. My heart and lungs are fine. My 
complexion is clear. I feel just like a new woman. 

“And it was all easy. I just 9 a Annette 








Kellermann’s simple, sensible methods. You know , ree ‘ 

that Miss Kellermann has not changed be weigh No. 1566. Pa ig try — 
hy an ounce in over 16 years. Her methods of re shelves and_ kitchen 

ducing are approved by physicians. I know what closets were never so 

Miss Kellermann has done for me—my weight has alluring as when rows 

rone down nearly 30 pounds. If you want to re 3 5 

duce safely—and to grow stronger and healthie of gaily labelled tins, 


while you reduce, simp ly write for Miss Keller 
mann’s free book, ‘The Body Beautiful.’ She will 
vive you advice on reducing that is worth more 


food jars and boves 
rest there, ready for 


than you now realize.” use. They make all 
KK Ok ok Ok Ok the difference, these 

Miss Kellermann will be glad to send you, free, casily ‘pasted labels 
a copy of her book, “The Body Beautiful.”’ She A, A 
will also tell you about her method of reduction designating cake and 
a sane, sensible, scientific way that takes off your other delectable pre- 
weight and at the same time increases your en serves 
ergy and strong th. Simply send the coupon below . : 
7 write a letter. There LA no obligation. AN 

ETTE KELLER AN 225 West 39th ! 


Street, New York, Suite 810. 


ANNETTE KELLERMANN, Suite 810, 


225 West 39th Street, New York City. 


Dear Miss Kellermann: 







’ 
No. 1625. A veritable transformation for It’s so easy 


the daily breakfast table—by merely past- —_ you know 
ing these lovely medallions of colorful t © secret—to— 


Chinese design over the drop leaves. By ap- 
plying a coat of varnish after, the colors Si 
bear out the illusion of hand lacquer work 6, 7) lou 


still more, red pagoda, blue junk, and terra of Annoying Irritations anil Blemishes 


cotta borde r, ¢ te., against black. | You can have a clear, smooth velvety skin {f you 

i will only try pure, cooling liquid D. D. D. Soothes 

| the tissues, quickly driving away pimples , blotches, 
rashes and other blemishes. Stops itchin, ‘instantly. 
This healing, stainless wash penetrates theskin and 
dries up almost immediately. A 35c trial bottle is 
guaranteed to prove the merits of this famous anti- 
septic—or your money back. If your druggist does 
not happen to have this famous prescription on 
hand, you can send 35c for a trial _ size bottle 
direct to the D. D. D. Corporation, Batavia, Ill. 


D.D.D. shitction 


Eat and Be Well 


A condensed set of health rules—many of which 
may be easily followed right in your own home, 
or while traveling. You will find in this little 
book a wealth of information about food ele- 
ments and their relation to physical welfare. 


CONTROL YOUR WEIGHT WITHOUT 
DRUGS OR TIRESOME EXERCISES 


Effective weight control diets, acid 
and bland diets, laxative and blood- 
building diets, and diets used in the 
correction of variouschronic maladies. 
The book is for FREE circulation 
Not a mail order advertisement. 
Name and address on card will bring. it 
without cost or obligation, 


Health Extension Bureau 





Kindly send me, entirely without cost, your new 


he poo “he Body Beautiful.” I am particularly in 
ested in Weight Reducing. 





PRE ce uaen owsnes cus 
Address 








No. 1644. If your bedroom furni- 
ture needs refreshing, nothing will 
do it more satisfactorily than ap- 
plying these new Art-Color Medal- 
lions that look like the most er- 
clusive type of hand-painting. The 
narrow motifs are specially de- 
signed for furniture of this modern 

attractive type. 





























ust mas k 


There’s no longer the slightest need of 1644 




















feeling ashamed of your freckles, as Othine } 204 Good Health Building, Battle Creek, Michicas 
double strength—is guaranteed to remove 

these homely spots No. 1609, How to establish a dainty - a a = 
Simply get an ounce of Othine from any orderliness in the bathroom is hinted at 

drug or department store and apply a little by these delightful little 2-inch labels 

of it night and morning and you should soon that are cheerily colored in pink, bluc 

et that even the worst freckles have be : — lavender and ercam, constituting an en- 

gun to disappear, while the lighter ones { - : 


, tire set f sting j 3 
have vanished entirely. It is seldom that ¢ for pasting se milady’s toilet 
more than an ounce is needed to completel) accessorics. 


clear the skin and gain a beautiful complexion. 


entury 


Sueet Music 


SAY “CENTURY” and get the world’s 
Best Edition of the world’s Best Music 
by the world’s Best Composers, It’s 15¢ 
(2z0c in Canada) 2500 selections for Pi- 
ano, Piano Duos, Violin and Piano, Sax- 
ophone, Mandolin, Guitar and Vocal. Get 
free catalogue at your dealers, or write us 

Century Music Publishing Co. 

241 West 40th Street 
New York City 


Be sure to ask for double strength Othine, 
is this is sold under guarantee of money 
back if it fails to remove your freckles. 


OTH INE = TOILET WATER 


DOUBLE STRENGTH | 
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Lettering inc Sethe ne ante 68 eamatenen. Patterns may be bought from all MeCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from 


c. orr een CO i052 Chectr Write for samptes. Pa. | The McCall Co., 236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 126, 
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after your eyes and see 
how they improve 


Eyes, like teeth, need daily attention if 
they are to be strong and attractive. A 
few drops of harmless Murine each night 
and morning will not only make your 
eyes Clearer and brighter, but will cause 
them to feel more vigorous. 

Also use Murine immediately after 
motoring and all other outdoor activi- 
ties to rid your eyes of irritating par- 
ticles and thus prevent a blocdshot con- 
dition. A month's supply of this beauti- 
fying and invigorating lotion costs but 
60c. Get acquainted with its benefits. 


Write Murine Co., Dept. 92, Chicago, for 
FREE books on Eye Beauty and Eye Care 


UR — 


EYES _ 


your own! 


Save two hours for your very 

own next washday—use La 

France with soap. La France 

cleans in one-half the usual 

time — without rubbing .... 

and blues at the same time. 
Phone your grocer for 


LA FRANCE MFG. CO 


Philadelphia, Pa. 








Easily Made at Home 


NOW in your own home you can make the gorgeous 
Hooked Rugs you have always wanted. The amazing 
new Superior Simplified Rugcraft with the marvelous 
Rugcraft Looper, new and exclusive patterns (stamped 
in full color on imported India burlap) and sturdy 
metal frame enables you to create genuine Superior 
Hooked Rugs by a simple, easy method five times 
faster than the crude old-fashioned way. 

Combine Pleasure and Profit. Superior Rugcraft 
offers @ wonderful opportunity to occupy your spare 
time profitably. Superior Hooked Rugs can always 
be sold at a handsome profit and make fine gifts. 
Send Today for FREE Pattern Portfolio of the 
new exclusive Superior Patterns and complete details 
of the Superior Rugcraft special introductory offer. 

Send no money, just the name and address 
SUPERIOR APPLIANCE & PATTERN CO. 
61 Fourth Ave., — Clearfield, Pa. 


SUPERIOR 
TRACE 





rs 7) (Me an 

Jenne ( Ae ( sities the J odue 
at / ST) 

c lisabeth ' lay )londel 


by 


No. 1651. The perfect 
window seat is prettily 
draped and supplied with 
soft, downy pillows, none 
so gay as the flower pot 
design of colorful calico 
triangles ready cut for 
sewing to white muslin 
pieces and green calico 
back—a_ most alluring 
thing to make. 




















No. 1614. If it’s for the 
boudoir couch, what more 
suited than this old- 
fashioned calico flower 
pillow to complete the 
colonial ensemble with 
hooked rag rug and patch- 
work quilt? 


No. 1652. And if it is for 
the hospitable living 
room couch, aren’t these 
adorable twin pillows just 
the thing? One with pink 
calico triangles, the other 
with blue, both ready cut 
for sewing. 


No. 1613. The quaint 
Pine-Tree pillow made of 
green calico and white 
unbleached muslin patches 
was fitly chosen to nestle 
in the arms of this cool- 
looking wicker chair. The 
simplest thing to stitch 
together, all the pieces 
for front being ready 
cut, and the matching 
green square for back as 
well, 





No. 1612. That enviable 
wing chair reminiscent of 
long past days is just the 
right excuse for this genuine 
colonial patterned calico 
pillow known as Star of the 
East—a dazzling note of 
color and comfort to add. 
The little triangles of calico, 
red, yellow, green are ex- 
actly fitted to carry out the 
star design, and the red 
square for back fits around 
boxed sides too. 


1614. The red, yel- 
low, and green 
patches for flower 
are ready for use. 








| of the latest 
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30 


SAMPLES 


French 
patterns— 


FREE 


quickly 
made—so 
dainty for any home occasion!” 


ity . . . . . 
rs adress that is distinctively my own, that suits 
me perfectly, fits my figure, my own ideas and my 
own particular type. And it’s just lovely! Ir took me 
less than an hour to make, and cost me only $2.75. 


“Of course, I used one of the beautiful new White 
House patterns of 


GENUINE 


_petec Part 


WASH FABRICS 


and I’m as pleased with it as I could be. It’s a delight- 
ful Paris design. The fabric is so smooth and fine, I 
love its feel, and the colors are guaranteed fast, so I 
now they won't fade or run.” 


GUARANTEE: “We will replace any garment 
made of Genuine PETER PAN if it fades.” 


Your dealer will soon be showing an attractive win- 
dow display of the new Fall Peter 
Pan White House Patterns. In the 
meantime, mail the coupon below, 
andwe’llsend you 30 FREE samples 
of Peter Pan Fabrics. 


HENRY GLASS & CO. 
41C White St. 












New York, N.Y. Please send me **The 
Peter Pan Sampler’’ of 

Look for thename 30 samples, postpaid, ab- 
eter Pan eolutely free of all charge. 


on the selvage 


PRINT Name | 





Street Address or P.O. Box — 












City and State. 
‘@* Dealer’s Name - 
“Does he sell genuine Peter Pan Fast Color Fabrics? 














Christmas Giving 
Made Easy! 


' HE newest Wright Sewing Book is 
waiting to help you in your happy 
task of gift making! Filled from cover to 
cover with new things for you to make. 
New things to wear. New things for the home. 
All sorts of good-looking new things to give 
away. Things easy to make and inexpensive. 
Many of the designs are shown in actual! color 
like the smart new tape trimmed smock on the 
cover. It's the best book we've ever done! 


SEND 10c IN STAMPS 


for your copy. We'll include, free of charge, a 
53-yard length of Wright's percale Bias Fold 
Tape, Quality 22 A, “fast to every use’’ in your 
choice of any one of the following colors: Nile. 
Pink, Yellow, Linen, Gray, Light Blue, Orange, 
Red, Navy, Yale Blue, Emerald, Lavender, Old 
Rose, Copenhagen, Tan, Reseda Green, Brown, 
Peach, Gold, Black, White. Which color will 


you select? 


WM. E. WRIGHT & SONS CO.. MFRS. 
Dept. 18, Orange, N. J. 


J 
ee ) i . 
Patterns may be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from / \) }} io 


The McCall Co., 236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 126. 
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FREE to Women 


who love Flowers 


All the materials 
and easy instruc- 
tions for making 


a BouqueET 
Sweet 


Now you can have 
lovely flowers in your 
home all the year 
round. For easily 
and quickly you can 
learn to make deli- 
cate sweet peas, gor- 
geous roses, yellow 
jonquils, flaming pop- 
ies —more than 60 
inds of crepe pope 
flowers to se 


or home decoration 


Dennison method. 


To prove it to you, 
we will send you 


plete directions and 
sample materials for 

making sweet peas. 
Send coupon below. 





i | 
DENNISON’S, Dept. 3-X | 
| Framingham, Mass. | 
| Lam interested in your new method of making 

\ Crepe Paper Flowers. Please send me free sample l 
i instructions and materials for making Sweet Peas. | 
Name | 
| | 
| | 


NG TE, Pa Bt cnsacteccattetnennienctlatyneninhnas 
a chile NR, wciietiSibletlisecunecuigeat | 

! Why aot let us include some of these famous Dennison 

| books? Check those you want and enclose 10c for each. | 
....Crepe Paper Costumes ..Lamp Shade Packet 

| ...- Table Decorations ...Sealing Wax Craft | 

Decorating Halls and Booths _...Weaving Paper Rope 
| ...-Complete Home Course in Crepe Paper Flower M aking(32) ] 
arty Magazine (20c) 


ag iy 


extravagant? 


Don’t squander time and 
effort! Use La France with 


soap—it cleans in one-half 


usual time.... without rub- 
bing. ..and blues while it 


cleans. Saves clothes, too! 


Your grocer carries 


ait LA FRANCE MFG. CO. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 














JOHN HANCOCK SERIES 


A PROBLEM for 
HOME MAKERS 


Is the management of 
the Family Income. 
UR HOME BUDGET SHEET 


is designed to cover one month’s 
record of income and outgo. 

It is an Account Sheet for both 

the Beginner and the Budget-wise. 
Sent FREE on request. 


Inquiry Bureau 






Ure INSURANCE Company 
©F BOSTON. MASSACHUSETTS 


197 Clarendon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Please send me FREE copy of the John 


Hancock Home Budget Sheet. (I enclose 
2c. to cover postage.) 


Name 


Address 








Mc. 
-—— OVER SIXTY-FIVE YEARS IN BUSINESS — 














ifts, as favors, or | 


—all by the new | 


absolutely free, com- | 


Vow Jor 





1676. Ex- 
quisitely 
dainty 


with scat- 
tered buds. 


No. 1676. 
ing could be 


By 





Nothing 
devised for the 
than this beguiling spread with a shower of 
delicate buds cleverly embroidered around the 
central bowl. Colored cottons in simple stitches 


Needle asd nee 


Olisabeth May badd 


Lf}, aah 





Boy Ya VN 8 37'S 





CSO a) 





refresh- 


chamber 


and 
guest 


more dainty 


are effective on voile, dimity or muslin, 


No. 1677 


. Milady’s vanity is smartly equipped 


when it matches her bedspread in delicacy of 
design and dainty coloring. Larger end motifs 
are likewise adapted for dresser scarf. 


; <a is, \ 





No. 1678. Chie and very new in 
designs from Paris with their s 
and clever lines. The 
tinctly different in their 
effects and are painted in man 
As a contrast the 
every demand of sports wear. 
adapted to three 














From Paris 

these sports 

motifs for scarfs : 
and futuristic 
handkerchief — cor- 

painted on 

silk, 


1678. 
come 





ners 


handkerchiefs are 
inter 











1677. The 
Matching 
Vanity 
Scarf. 


effect are these 
mart simplicity 
dis- 
esting angular 
y vivid shades, 


scarfs in two colors meet 


The design is 


scarfs and assorted motifs. 











Patterns 1 may be bought fr from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from 


The McCall Co., 236 West 37th St., 


New York City, at prices listed on Page 126. 
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reckles 


Secretly and Quickly Removed! 


OU can banish those annoying, 

embarrassing freckles, quickly 
and surely, in the privacy of your 
own boudoir. Your friends will won- 
der how you do it. 


Stillman’s Freckle Cream bleaches 
them out while you sleep. Leaves the 
skin soft and white, the complexion | 
fresh, clear and transparent, the face 
rejuvenated with new beauty of 
natural coloring. 


} The first jar proves its magic worth. 


Results guaranteed or money re- 
funded. Atall druggists, 50¢ and $1. 


| Deanne 
nang nny 


PSS BBB SSBB FSS SSBB BSS eee SS Sy 





| 
I The Stillman Co., 4 Rosemary Lane, Aurora, Ill. 


Send me your FREE booklet on skin treatment. 


Address. . 


ee te | 
2 
2 
% 
ee | | 
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Fe ce a ee ee 
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TULIPS 


EveryConceivableColor,Shadeand Form 
Also Hyacinths, Narcissus, Crocus, Hardy 
Lilies, ete.—Extra Large Number One Mother 
Bulbs direct from Holland. Also House Plants 
for Winter Blooming. Al] illustrated in colors in 


BIG FALL BULB AND PLANT CATALOG FREE 
Plant this Fall for Early Blooms next 
Spring. ‘*Tulips excel for Cemetery Pur- 
poses.’’ Whether you need only a few 1 ‘or your 
own yard or thousands for large estates or green- 
house Forcing, we can supply you direct at prices 
lower than before the war. Guaranteed true to color 
and form. All First Size Bulbs. 

Write today for your free copy of this 

most Instructive Bulb and Plant Book 


CONDON BRO Seedsmen 


@ andFiorists 

Rockford, Hlinois 
and furniture. Prices very low. 
Money back if not satisfied. — 


“ 
{ “9 ’ } 
Book sent FREE. Write TODA 


anefryantsi5: “a New York 


Proper regulation of your 
diet is made easy with the aid of 
“Healthful Living”, written by the 
world’s greatest authority. Based on 
fifty years’ study of the effectof dieton 
health at Battle Creek. Describes with 
recipes the foods used in the Battle 
Creek Diet System. To keep well or 
to get well everyone needs this book. 


THE BATTLE CREEK FOOD CO. 
142—16th Street Battle Creek, Michigan 


SOAS RRR RE 

Cut out this coupon and send it with name and 
address. You will receive free a sample of the new 
DIAMOND POINT CLUSTER JEWEL, with a 
picture of the chain and directions for making it. 
ALLEN’S BOSTON BEAD STORE, 8 WINTER ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
ee ee ee 




















EVERYTHING to outfit infants 
and children (up to 10 years). Toys 




















Greeting Card Man"’, 





ley C. Sel 
$2 Elm St., Westfeld, Masei 








ENGRAVED OR PRINTED INVITATIONS ETC. 

FREE SAMPLES: 100 VISITING CARDS $1.00 
CAPITOL SOCIAL ENGRAVING CO. 

406 EVENING STAR BLDG. WASHINGTON 0.C. 
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a 
| 
| s oe 
| e€ bearer o7 an invitation 
| 
| 
! 
| 
| 
| 
The Library Table 
Model is most fre 
quently placed in the 
pay living room. Your 
‘ friends would never 
r ot - guess unless you 
— OME day soon a Representative of the ER Seay PI 
4 . . . . . * c. 
' Singer Sewing Machine Company will call this attractive table 
a : . ° wasasewing machine 
: at your home. He is authorized to bring 
: you an invitation. If vou accept it, you can 
seal enjoy the thrill of a new adventure in sewing. 
For he will invite you to take into your own 
home a modern Singer Electric and try it on your 
S own sewing without the slightest obligation. 
non No matter how long you may have had a sew- 
ardy ing machine, no matter what type you may have 
ther c d ‘ : 
aes wed—your first moment at this new Singer 
17 Electric will be a revelation. It will convince 
Pure you that a new kind of sewing machine really 
your ‘ 3 . 
reen- has been created, that sewing at last is the joy 
ices 
autos you have wished it might be. Singerlight on the machine itself and a mellow 
Place it anywhere, connect it with the nearest vlow is thrown directly on your materials. 
men ¥ pi K 
iets light socket and draw up your favorite chair. And when sewing time is over, close your 
inNois » " exe i je E ci 
aes You will find that you are sitting comfortably machine with two simple movements and set it 
at ease. Both hands, both feet are free. Press a anywhere that you would place a fine desk or 
lever gently with the knee and your machine table. Its refinement in design makes this new 
starts—always in the right direction. There is Singer Electric appropriate for any room. 
no suggestion of effort, for hidden power does But no words can convey the sense of ease, of 
wk all the work, Always it is under perfect control comfort, of pure enjoyment that its use affords. Shop and ask to have a machine sent to your 
vy you can move the needle so slowly that you You must sit down yourself and use it on your home. Learn from a personal experience how dif- 
- S > . a . . . . 
y the can count the perfect stitches as they form, or own sewing to know. And that is the very rea- ferent is this new Singer Electric from any ma- 
ed on . ° ° . ° M4 
ieton by increasing pressure you can sew: at any son we invite you to take and use one of chine you have ever used. Then if you can part 
Swit . ° . . . . . . . 
Battle speed—three times as fast as you could possibly these machines on the Self Demonstration Plan. with it, return it. But if you keep it, your happy 
yell or ° : aye " . ¢ 
book. treadle your old machine. If dusk comes on or When the Singer man comes accept this invita- 
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you wish to sew at night, simply turn on the 











tion. Or telephone or call at the nearest Singer 

























new experience will last for years to come and 
your Singer will pay for itself over and over again. 


The New SINGER 


{ Sold only by the Singer Sewing Machine Company. J 


ELECTRIC 
inq.Machines 





Shops and salesmen in every community. Easy pay- 
ments. Liberal allowgnce on your present machine. 





Copyright U.S.A, 1928 by The Singer Manufacturing Co, All rights reserved for all countries 
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LIVES AND LETTERS 


Our New Department of Human Relations 


J ZX HAT will be the morals of to- 

morrow? Will this younger 
generation, some of whom have run 
without bit or bridle, allow their 
granddaughters the same license? Or will they in 
reaction bring back another Victorian age or de- 
velop one even more strict and straight-laced? 
Let us hear a forecast from all the readers of this 
page, especially the girls. We shall have an article on 
this subject soon. Address Margaret Severance, Mc- 
Call’s Magazine, 236-250 W. 37th St., New York City. 


daughters aud 


me the other day; “I pet, drink and smoke.” She 

really labored under the delusion that these diver- 
sions were modern and that she had had a hand in in- 
venting them! It was plain, too, that her delight did not 
spring from the act of petting, smoking or drinking, but 
in the feeling of boldness and sophistication that in- 
dulging in them gave her. She was following the style. 

1 am pleading with my younger readers this month, 
as I did last, to strike off such chains of slavish imita- 
tion and to search their own hearts and minds for what 
is original and beautiful and, therefore, really free. 

Youth has more time to venture upon quests of the 
spirit than ever it had before. What sort of Grail it will 
bring back to civilization we wait to see. We believe it 
will be bright and new—far newer than petting, drink- 
ing and smoking at least. But before the questers can 
set out,the bars must be let down from before their gates. 

One of the stoutest of these bars of social tyranny, 
I have on their own persistent authority, is petting— 
I use the term without quotations because it has taken 
firm root in our colloquial lexicon. Most of the readers 
of this page, whether active petters, passive pettees or 
observers, consider it a grave problem. Even those who 
defend it rather defiantly, as a few have done, confess 
that it has brought them nothing but uneasiness and 
dissatisfaction. Indiscriminate and casual love-making, 
or whatever name it happens to bear, could result in 
nothing less, for it makes a trivial and temporary pas- 
time out of the creative impulses, which should be the 
most ennobling force in man, exalting him as co- 
creator of the universe. 

The more civilized man has become, the more ex- 
clusive he has grown in all his relationships, espe- 
cially in love which is the very flower of them all. 
When the protections of pride, delicacy and self-respect 
are cast aside, he suffers spiritual shock. It is because 
the sex impulse represents good, not bad, to even the 
most unthinking among us, that we feel guilty and un- 
happy when we have abused it. Life has made us the 
guardians of the treasure of ourselves. We have a 
charge that only we can keep. Loyalty to our inner be- 


I HAVE all the modern ideas,” wrote a college girl to 


Conducted by Maréaret Severance 


Petting 


ing, therefore, is the spring from which all other 
loyalties flow. When we scatter ourselves here, there 
and everywhere, we cannot hope for fulfilment or com- 
pletion anywhere. If we hold ourselves so cheap, how 
can we expect others to hold us dear? Rare jewels are 
never found upon dime counters. 

Here is a practical aspect of the problem: 


My dear Margaret Severance: I just can’t figure out 
the attitude of the majority of young men. The first 
thing they want when they show a girl attention is to 
kiss and pet. Although I have tried to be interesting to 
my escorts, they call only three or four times; then, if 
I won't neck with them, it is good-by. Not only do I 
get no thrill out of necking, but it positively disgusts 
me. I am lonely and have not been out for months. I 
wonder if it pays not to fall in line. Most of the 
nice girls I know neck because they think they have 
to in order to be included in the good times of other 
young folk. So TI feel like saying, “What does it mat- 
ter? I will do like all the rest and pet enough to keep 
the men interested so that I, too, can have a good time.” 


All normal persons of whatever age can understand 
how two young persons drawn toward each other by 
strong physical attraction can, when unguarded by 
themselves, fall into very sad situations. Temporary 
fascination even for a gross and unworthy man or wo- 
man is often honestly mistaken for love. But, when any 
form of love-making leaves the realm of sentimental 
compulsion and becomes a matter of social expediency, 
entered into deliberately for the sake of popularity, it 
places the woman who makes such compromise in the 
same position as the unfortunate woman of the street. 

Surely it would be worse than foolish for any intelli- 
gent young woman to forfeit her own self-respect and 
go against her strongest inclinations to gain the atten- 
tion of men for whose behavior she has not only no 
liking but an actual contempt. How can any girl have 
a good time doing what is repulsive to her? 

A friend of this page who signs herself Fifty-nine 
offers this excellent discussion: 


My dear Margaret Severance: A young woman was 
quoted in your magazine some months ago as saying 
that she believed “petting” a necessary part of youth’s 


education. Is not education rather 
an intelligent understanding of and 
proper control over a powerful uni- 
versal force given into her care for a high and holy 
purpose? Her implied admission that Tom, Dick and 
Harry may pet and find response, shows how little she 
values her gifts. She cannot draw upon the physical 
vitality of this emotion without weakening its spiritual 
side and, when the time comes when she should be ready 
for full response, physical and spiritual, to the mate 
who should awaken love in all its splendor, she will 
find that nature will have taken inexorable toll and sub- 
stituted satiety for ardor. Passion is love’s servant. 


It falls to me often to advise young women who have 
drained life’s bitterest cup, who, after giving them- 
selves to a man in spurious love, find real love. 


My dear Margaret Severance: I don’t know whether 
I am more miserable in the days when I think or dur- 
ing the night when I dream. I am trying to get away 
from a horrible mistake I made five years ago. It be- 
gan with ordinary petting but ended much more serious- 
ly. Now, when I think of the man in the case, I am 
filled with loathing for him as well as for myself. When 
I measure him beside a certain other man, he is coarse 
and cheap. I never knew what love could be until I 
met this second man to whom I have been engaged 
now for some time. How can I deceive him? I have 
fought this over till I am ill and cannot decide alone. 


If there is one lesson taught by all the great religions 
of the world, particularly by the religion of Christ, and 
by all enlightened systems of philosophy, that lesson is 
mankind’s ability to rise above human error. Even 
society, which has always liked to throw any unfortun- 
ate woman to the lions of persecution, is coming to act 
upon this now. We have no right to sentence any life 
to loneliness and sorrow, particularly if that life be 
our own. Forgiveness is one of the divinest qualities 
of the soul. But, as Stevenson asks, how shall we be 
able to forgive others who sin against us so little unless 
we first learn to forgive ourselves who sin so much? 
A sensitive woman who has paid so frightfully for 4 
mistake which she made in weakness probably values 
the spiritual quality of love more than do many more 
fortunate women who have never suffered to learn its 
lesson. It should not keep her from marriage. But she 
has no right to conceal it from her husband, I think. 
Marriage, more than any other relationship, must be 
based upon crystal honesty. Trust should be met with 
trust and truth with truth. The only lasting happiness 
and the only freedom worth having come from being 
at peace with one’s self. 
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¢ 
eyes ’s curse can 


be conquered,” says England’s Great Surgeon 


Sir W. Arsutunot LANneg, Bart, CB. 


Lafayette Ltd., 


London 


‘“CONSTIPATION is the curse of civilization, 
the disease of diseases. There is no doubt that 
a shortage of the Vitamin B is responsible for 
and aggravates this complaint. Fresh yeast is 
particularly rich in Vitamin B. It stimulates 
intestinal action and has a most important 
effect on constipation and its related digestive 
troubles and diseases. The diet of our com- 
munity suffers from a shortage of Vitamin B, 
which deficiency is most readily made up by the 
addition of a small quantity of fresh yeast.’’ 
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HEN Sir William Arbuthnot Lane speaks 


the world listens! 


Long famous as a brilliant surgeon, Sir 
Arbuthnot is today recognized as one of the 
greatest exponents of preventive medicine, 
health education and dietetic reform that 
England has ever known. He has devoted his 
life to the study of the intestinal tract. 


In a recent interview Sir Arbuthnot made 
the characteristically forceful statement that 








‘ 


constipation is “‘civilization’s greatest curse.” 
In his opinion constipation can be overcome 
through the important corrective food—fresh 
yeast. 

In this he reflects the view of enlightened 
medical opinion everywhere. 

Fleischmann’s Yeast is as fresh as any 
garden vegetable. Unlike dangerous cathartic 
drugs, which “scour out” only the lower in- 
testine, yeast keeps the entire digestive tract 
naturally clean, active—healthy. 

When constipation goes, digestion has a 
clear track ahead! Appetite picks up. Your 
skin clears. Your whole being awakens to new 
vigor and alertness! 

In a recent survey covering every state in the 
United States half the doctors reporting said 
they prescribed this remarkable food for health. 

Eat 3 cakes of Fleischmann’s Yeast daily, a 
cake before each meal or between meals. To get 
full benefit eat it regularly and over a sufficient 
period of time. Sold wherever food is sold. 


‘YEAST 
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Famous Guy's Hospital, London 


Three years ago Sir W. ArspurHnot LANE 
founded with the late Earl of Oxford and 
Asquith and other prominent Britons the now 
famous New Health Society, which is teaching 
millions how to lead healthier lives. Baronet, 
Companion of the Bath and Chev lier of the 
Legion of Honor, Sir Arbuthnot has won the 
following distinctions in his field: Fellow, 
Royal College of Surgeons; President, Fellow- 
ship of Medicine; Consulting Surgeon Guy’s 
Hospital and Hospital for Sick Children; 
creator of modern methods of surgery copied 
throughout the world. 














THROAT, stomach, intestines form one continuous 


tube. When the colon is clogged poisons spread 
quickly throughout the system. Colds, headaches, 
“nerves,” skin and stomach disorders develop. ‘To 
be radiantly well and happy keep the entire 
intestinal tract always clean, active and healthy 
with Fleischmann’s Yeast. Start today. 











They walked down Fairmead Road as important as could be 
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(Children 


Cyhe Story of Peter Jay 


S soon as Peter 
Jay knew there 
was cambric 
tea to drink at 
Stone Steps he 
came in without knocking. This 

was because he flew in through the window. He 

seemed just the person to come to a tea-party, 

he was so dashing in his looks, beautiful in his blue and 

gray and black coloring, that it would have been a sur- 

prise to anyone who didn’t know about him, to hear 

Carol say: “Oh, Aunt Harriet, look out for the spoons. 

Here comes Peter Jay.” 

He felt entirely welcome at Stone Steps. Hadn’t Aunt 
Harriet brought him there when she found him fallen 
from the nest in the wild grape-vine? His brothers had 
flown away and left him with an injured wing. Aunt 
Harriet had nursed him tenderly until he was well. 

Peter Jay flew down to the back of Carol’s chair. 
Soon she felt a tug at the back of her neck and her coral 
beads slipped down into her lap. He had cut the string 
with his sharp bill. Carol couldn’t help laughing. 

“What do you suppose he wants, Aunt Harriet? To 
wear my beads?” 

Peter hurried to his perch on the lampshade and 
cocked his head on one side. 

“We'll not disturb him,” said Aunt Harriet. “He’s 
been so busy, I’m sure he must wish to rest a little.” 

The shade swayed gently in the breeze. Peter nodded. 

“I think he’s alseep,” said Carol, softly, raising her 
finger. This afternoon the story Aunt Harriet told to 
Carol was about Peter Jay, himself, and how he went to 
the children’s taffy pull party without an invitation. 





When people 
are always driv- 
ing you out of 
the house, even 
if you do know 
they like you, 
still y o u can’t 
help feeling that 
you are a little 
unwelcome. That 
was the way with 
Peter Jay. He 
was of such a 
friendly disposi- 
tion he wished 
to be in every 
party, but he 
learned to wait a 
while, hoping he 
would be called. 
And then if he 
was not called he 
would go any 
way. One after- 
noon he sat up 
among some 
white pear blos- 
soms quite high 
in the tree so he 
could see down 
into a kitchen 
where some 
children were 
making _ taffy. 
Peter Jay watched them with interest Ever so often 
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Peter Jay ts a friend of Mr. Night Watchman, whose story appeared last month. 
Next month’s story 1s about a little Spanish martonette, named Gazpacho 


By PAULINE BRADFORD MACKIE 


he would give a harsh cry to get their attention, but not 
a child glanced out to see him. At last they poured the 
candy into a pan and brought it out on the 
back porch to cool. They had to pull the 


more wonderful companion. He 
invited the little man to live 
with him. 
Gazpacho could walk along 
very well if Peter Jay walked 
behind him, holding the string. They walked down 
Fairmead Road as important as could be. The 
naughty children who had laughed at Peter... 
he took a squint at them out of the corner of his eye... 
were now seated on the front porch all dressed up eating 
their taffy out of their 
mother’s best platter. 





candy while it was still very warm and they 
all buttered their fingers so as not to get 
burned. Peter watched them with more and 
more interest. He saw the brown mass turn- 
ing into long strings. He had been punished 
for pulling strings; he knew he shouldn't 
ever touch them, but this time the glistening 
strings were proving too much of a tempta- 
tion. Down he flew and snatched at a rope 
of the hot taffy. But he had not buttered his 
bill. The taffy burned him and he couldn't 
get his bill open. The children shouted with 
laughter and he felt they had set a trap for 
him. He liked to tease but he didn’t like to be 
teased and now his dignity was hurt. He just 
wanted to get away as fast as ever he could. 
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They didn’t see Peter 
and Gazpacho pass. 
After awhile people 
wondered what had be- 
come of Peter Jay. He 
no longer came around 
to trouble them. Then 
they discovered they 
really missed him. They 
wished they could hear 
his cheerful call high up 
in the sky and catch a 
glimpse of his beauti- 
ful blue wings flashing 











It took him some time to get his bill free of 
the taffy. Dreadful sticky stuff! He walked 
all alone by himself on the side of the road, 
thinking that perhaps he would never go back. 
Oh, Peter Jay wasn’t at all happy on that afternoon! 

Suddenly he saw a string in front of him. He stopped. 
He wouldn't touch it. He didn’t know what this string 
might do to him. But it looked very inviting and there 
were no children around to laugh. He walked about a 
little, flirting his tail, eyeing the string, thinking he 
would like to give it just one tiny jerk. Then he saw 
that the string came over the cloak collar of a very small 
man who was lying face downward on the grass. 

Peter thought to himself; “I'll just give the string 
one pull and then I'll cut and fly.” 

He gave the end of the string a violent jerk, and then, 
to his amazement, the little man jumped up, whirled 
around, clapped his hands three times over his head and 
turned a somersault. 

“Goodness me,” said Peter so astonished he let the 
end of the string go and down sat the little man all in 
a heap. 

Peter saw he had a very good-humored face with 
hair like jet and big black eyes. He had a wide merry 
mouth and a very white skin. Under his black Spanish 
cloak he wore a clown’s costume; a velvet jerkin with 
a row of tiny buttons of mother-of-pearl, wide panta- 
loons and a cap. His name, he told Peter, was Gazpacho 
and he came from Spain. 

“Shall we walk along?” asked Peter, very cordially. 

“Yes, indeed,” answered Gazpacho, “if you will pull 
my string. I work on strings.” And he showed him one 
end coming out of a sleeve and another end 
out of the other sleeve and still more ends to 
be pulled under each trouser leg. 

Peter couldn’t have imagined picking up a 


ILLUSTRATED BY M. E. BENJAMIN 


She felt a tug at the back of her neck 
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© ¢ , 9 lene by. Everyone said to 
fd r= everyone else, all up 
and down Fairmead 


Road, “Have you seen 
Peter Jay?” 

Peter Jay was busy 
taking care of his new found friend, Gazpacho. 

He proved a wise companion for Peter Jay and 
often gave him good advice. Only once did they come 
near a quarrel. While Gazpacho was asleep one day 
Peter Jay tried to steal the mother-of-pearl buttons 
off the little clown’s velvet jacket. 

Gazpacho wakened and looked at him. “If you take 
my button off will you sew it on again?” he asked. 

“T can’t sew,” said Peter Jay quite humbly although 
a corner of their house was full of spools and thimbles 
he had taken. 

“Then what you can’t sew back you mustn't pull off,” 
said Gazpacho. 

Peter Jay nodded his head quickly three times. 


Suddenly the story stopped, for Peter Jay had wak- 
ened. He looked sharply at Aunt Harriet as if he knew 
she had been talking about him, then he flew away and 
they heard him calling high up in the apple tree. 

It was nearly six o'clock, time for Carol to go home. 

When she and Aunt Harriet walked out they saw that 
Peter Jay was flying along the stone fence down into 
the woods. He was going home to Gazpacho. 












A corner of Peter's house 
avas full of spools and 
thimbles he had taken 
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